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INTRODUCTION. 

Few men have been judged more differently by different 
minds than General Garibaldi. Enthusiastic hero-wor- 
shippers clothe him with the virtues of infallibility, such as 
champions of the Church of Rome claimed for his enemy 
Pope Pius IX. : on the other hand, his opponents paint 
him in the vilest colours : to them he is an atheist, a com- 
munist, a bane to society at large. Hardly an event 
occurs in the whole of Garibaldi's career — a career in 
which one event succeeds another in startling rapidity — 
which is not keenly contested by friend or foe : eye-wit- 
nesses of the same scene will give diametrically opposite 
accounts according to the party-feeling which influences 
them. 

As an instance of this we need go no farther back 
than last winter, which Garibaldi spent at Alassio in 
a house lent to him by an ardent admirer. In the 
town of Genoa, not so many miles distant, everyone 
confidently affirmed that the General had left this 
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house without so much as a present to his host, that he 
had not paid a single bill, and that his wife and children 
had destroyed everything in the house. * Poor fellow,' 
his friends would say apologetically, ' he is almost in his 
grave ; he is not to blame for this/ But on visiting 
Alassio to confront the story, so to speak, face to face, 
a very different account was given. Garibaldi had pre- 
sented the owner of the house with a diamond ring, 
which amply compensated him for the loan ; he had re- 
warded his physician and his chemist, leaving not a bill 
unpaid ; and furthermore had distributed a large sum of 
money amongst the poor, and the inhabitants of Alassio 
had accompanied him to his boat on his departure, with 
great demonstrations of affection. Such being thedifferent 
accounts of an event so recent, it will be easily seen that 
it is doubly difficult to learn the truth of those facts which 
have now somewhat passed from the memory of man- 
kind, and are not yet sufficiently digested to be called 
matters of history. The former statement, as furnishing 
a good paragraph for the papers, and being more 
pleasing to Garibaldi's enemies the priests, will doubt- 
less be widely accredited ; moreover, if a man of Gari- 
baldi's stamp were to pay his debts, he would be only 
doing what others do who are in receipt of a large 
government salary, and people do not like to think that 
Garibaldi acts like other men, for in these latter days 
the old General receives 2,000/. a year by way of pension 
from Government Hence he deserves but small credit 
if he pays his bills, and gives away a bit in charity. 

Yet when stripped of all the glamour which surrounds 
him. Garibaldi's character is simple and straightforward. 
Throughout his career he has been as easy to guide as 
a child; he has not merely been a masterful man for 
fighting, he has been a hero of self-denial and purity. 
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but as a statesman throughout he has proved himself 
only a child. From first to last he has been influenced 
by those around him. Keep but this fact in mind, and 
we have the key to his life ; if only action was sug- 
gested, Garibaldi was content, and would strenuously 
follow up the plan before him, regardless of any per- 
sonal risk. 

The influence exercised over him in early life by 
Mazzini and the idea of a free and united Italy, laid the 
foundation of his character and determined his career. 
It was but necessary to whisper any plan for the fur- 
therance of his life's dream, and the warrior was docile 
as a lamb : when once this cord was touched he could 
be led as by a magnet. The story of his second marriage 
is perhaps the most apt illustration of this trait. The 
somewhat precocious daughter of the Marquis Raymondi 
admired the warrior whilst fighting in the Lakes in 1859. 
The Marquis himself had every reason to wish his 
daughter to wed ; so Giuseppina Raymondi appeared 
one day in the volunteers' camp with letters which, as 
she asserted, had been intercepted from the Austrians. 
Garibaldi received her intelligence thankfully, but with- 
out having any sentiments of love kindled in his breast. 
Next day the father appeared in the camp, and explained 
that his daughter wished to marry the General. Gari- 
baldi, somewhat electrified and taken aback, replied, 
* Impossible. I never intend to wed again. Since Anita's 
death my heart has withered ; and besides, Signor Mar- 
chese, it is impossible that your daughter can feel any 
attachment for me, she has met me but once.' The Mar- 
quis then cunningly touched the right cord in Garibaldi's 
heart. * It is with freedom, and with Italian unity that 
my daughter is enamoured, and with you as the embodi- 
ment of it in Italy.' Enough. Garibaldi immediately 
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Prefecture of Police at Paris, provinpf that Major Wolff 
had been in receipt of 40/. a month from La Grange as 
a Bonapartist spy, since the year 1863. Those who wish 
for further proof can find this out for themselves by 
application at the Prefecture of Police. 

In the campaign in the Vosges, Garibaldi, grown old 
and enfeebled by disease, was not likely to be more on 
his guard against the treachery of would-be patriots, 
who spoke to him of freedom. Firmly believing in the 
righteousness of his cause, he believed, too, all that was 
told him by anyone who professed patriotism. He was 
probably unaware of the rapine and tyranny exercised 
in his name on the French clergy in every town through 
which the Garibaldian contingent passed, and which 
gained for them the just hatred of the French. For the 
last ten years of his life, the glorious hero of Milazzo, 
Calatafimi, and countless other battles less known to 
fame, has unfortunately done much, through the influence 
of those around him, to mar the fair name which made 
him at the time the idol of Italy and the admiration of 
all Europe. That palsied hand, now scarce able to hold 
a pen, denounces kings and principalities as objects for 
derision and contempt ; proclamations brimming with 
communism and blasphemy are the production of this 
pen, which even in writing has to be guided by one of 
those comrades who have got the General into their power, 
and use him as an instrument to further their plans. 
This is the man who in his bright days could say, * I care 
not whether we have a republic or a monarchy so long 
as united Italy is free to choose what government she 
wishes,' and whose earliest writings show a redundancy 
of that wild enthusiastic religion, which believed in no 
priesthood as mediators between God and man, but 
which accepted gospel truths as the common basis on 
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which all Christian creeds were formed. In his earlier 
days it was only against the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church that his bitterest satires were levelled ; 
they were the bugbears of his existence, against whom 
he wielded his sword successfully, and his pen to the 
best of his ability. No language is strong enough for 
him to use against them, one and all, and of a truth 
Garibaldi was not one of the most delicate authors in 
his choice of language. 

Perhaps we may form a better insight into the cha- 
racter of the man by a perusal of his writings. Let us 
take * the Rule of the Monk,' which he wrote when at 
his prime. It appeared to the world shortly after his 
imprisonment at Varignano, and was written in the form 
of a novel to illustrate the evils of the Romish priest- 
hood, in a strain of the wildest fantasy, such as a school- 
boy would write in imitation of Mayne Reid, full of 
every imaginable adventure possible, or impossible. As 
in life so in his works. Garibaldi was simplicity itself, 
governed by no laws ; and this, coupled with a poetical 
vein which passes through all his writings, and emanates 
doubtless from the romantic episodes of his career, is 
the chief characteristic of this book. The recluse of 
Caprera, the sylvan marriages, the virtuous brigands, are 
all more the creation of the poet than of the romancist. 
A certain young Roman hero one day made his way 
into a nunnery by a stratagem, and compelled the lady 
superior, under threats of instant death, to guide him to 
a prison in the convent where his lady love was im- 
mured. Somehow or another, the Lady Superior escapes, 
yet the hero descends, on and on, by mysterious pas- 
sages, trap-doors and false walls, until, guided partly by 
smell, he gains access to a real chamber of horrors. 
Here against the wall hang several human beings sus- 
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pended by the neck, the waist, the arms ; all but one are 
dead and more or less decomposed. This solitary ex- 
ception was a young man, * once of a fine form, but now 
an emaciated phantom/ Nothing but instruments of 
torture are at hand to free him — instruments employed 
by the nuns in * mortifying the flesh of their victims/ 
This young man when liberated recovers in a wonder- 
fully rapid manner, and relates woeful stories of moral 
corruption within the walls of the nunnery, stating that 
his own misfortunes were due to the partiality he had 
shown to the young recluses, of which the Lady Superior 
had grown jealous. Without rest or repose this * ema- 
ciated phantom' is equal to any hardships which his 
liberator may impose upon him, and at once becomes a 
leading patriot for the emancipation of Rome. 

Every one of these Roman patriots, by the way, 
is the quintessence of all that is admirable in human 
nature. Occasionally they repair to the woods, owing to 
the stress put on them for political reasons, and live a 
life of freedom with certain virtuous bandits in a state 
of Arcadian innocence ; and here we are introduced to 
Garibaldi's views on marriage — views which he has put 
into practice himself more than once, and which have 
led to more than one scandal in the Garibaldian do- 
mestic economy. 

In the woods near Rome, Garibaldi describes a 
marriage ceremony : how the * solemn act of wedlock ' 
was brought about by the outlaw's wife joining the 
hands of the contracting parties, and pronouncing them 
to be man and wife, before a sylvan altar raised under 
an aged oak for the occasion, and no other church than 
that provided them by the blue canopy of heaven. 

To this book we are likewise indebted to Garibaldi 
for his views on the priesthood. * The priests,' he says, 
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* have changed the first of nations into one of the most 
abject and unhappy ; and our beloved Italy has become 
the very lowest in the social scale : there hypocrites 
surround themselves with a profusion of luxury and 
voluptuousness. . . . Not only do we aim at freeing our 
beloved Italy, but at freeing the entire world also from 
the incubus of the Papacy, which everywhere opposes 
education, protects ignorance, and is the nurse of vice/ 

It is a pity that salutary sentiments such as these 
should be given to the world in such a form, for the 
book itself, as far as any interest in the story is con- 
cerned, is hardly readable. In spite of the wildest and 
most hair-breadth escapes, none of the virtuous perish 
or are seriously injured until the last chapter, when a 
perfect holocaust of Roman patriots is offered up for 
the reader's benefit, and the virtuous widows of the 
brave sail for England to await better days and a 
regenerated Italy. 

During the spare moments of Garibaldi's campaign 
in France (1870) he wrote another novel, purporting on 
the face of it to be an account of his conquest of the 
two Sicilies and the adventures of the famed Thousand. 
In it are introduced wonderful heroines who go through 
far more thrilling scenes of danger than do the brave 
warriors in the campaign. It is indeed a great pity that 
Garibaldi spoilt some really lucid accounts of this event- 
ful war, by introducing fictitious characters, which leave 
the reader lost in wonder as to whether the battle- 
fields of Calatafimi and Palermo were not quite as 
fabulous as the dread horrors which confronted his 
heroine Marzia in her compulsory conversion at Rome. 

Such are amongst Garibaldi's chief literary produc- 
tions. His speeches, letters, and proclamations are, how- 
ever, overwhelming in their numbers. Some of these 
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give great insight into his character, and we shall have 
occasion to quote many of them during the course of 
these pages. One or two we may notice here as bearing 
on the subject of his religious opinions. At Padua, 
before a large audience, he said : * It is in vain that my 
enemies try to make me out an atheist, a blasphemer. 
I believe in God : I am of the religion of Christ, not of 
the religion of the Popes. I do not admit any inter- 
mediary between God and man. Priests have thrust 
themselves in, in order to make a shop of religion.' 
Another time, speaking of marriage, he said : * Marriage 
is a sacred act ; by it a man imposes upon himself the 
duty to love, protect, and support his wife, and the 
children she may bear him. . . . The priest, being no 
other than a meddler and an impostor, is consequently 
unworthy of celebrating that most important rite. The 
municipal authorities who ought to be cognisant of all 
that concerns the citizens, and register all accounts, 
should preside at the ceremony of marriage.' 

Garibaldi's political sentiments as expressed in his 
writings are many and varied ; in early days they were 
moderate and salutary. At one time he would speak of 
England and the English as the pattern on which he 
would wish all governments to be framed ; but as he goes 
on in life and comes under different influences, these 
opinions change. He becomes Utopian in his views, 
communistical, and to the deep regret of his English 
friends now speaks of regicides as martyrs in the cause 
of liberty. 

The Italian hero in many respects reminds us of Don 
Quixote in real life, too good in many respects, in others 
too silly for his age. Wherever he hears of a peerless 
damsel called * Liberty * being in distress he is ready to 
fly to her assistance with sword and pen. As Don 
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Quixote would speak of the caitifTs who opposed him, so 
Garibaldi speaks of Napoleon III., the Austrians, the 
Romish priesthood. There is a great deal of truth in 
what the hero of Cervantes says, and so there is in Gari- 
baldi's writings and proclamations ; but throughout he 
seems oblivious to the fact that a state of anarchy is pro- 
duced, if even the greatest of subjects can overrule the 
policy of a government elected by the will of the people. 
On the Eastern Question he lately wrote, ' Let us leave 
Austria, whose Emperor ought to be treated like his 
brother Emperor of Mexico, and which exists only 
through the dissensions of the nationalities checkmating 
each other's efforts towards emancipation. Let us travel 
to Turkey. Cosmopolitan as I am, and a believer in 
that God who desires not factions and discords, but on 
the contrary that men should love each other as brethren 
(which fraternisation can only be possible, however, when 
we send the Dervish to the spade, and the Romish 
priest to the mattock) — believing all this, I can make no 
difference between the natives of the plains of Tartary 
and my countrymen bom on the sunny hills of Rome.' 

As to Garibaldi's natural tenderness of disposition 
friends and foes are alike agreed. His bland, winning 
smile, his love for everything animate, have won for him 
general admiration through life. No one refuses to 
believe that he shed bitter tears when a boy on the 
accidental slaughter of a grasshopper, or that one night 
at Caprera, hearing the bleating of a sickly lamb, he 
went out into the cold and rain to fetch the sufferer in 
to share with it the warmth of his own bed. His friend 
and for some time secretary tells us Garibaldi believes 
in everything animate and inanimate being but the 
varied manifestation of one Essence. * The great Spirit of 
eternal life,' says he, * is in everything : these plants, these 
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fruit trees, even these bard granite rocks have a soul, it 
may be rudimentary, but there it is.' 

It may be his very tenderness which has made 
Garibaldi the idol of the fair sex in all parts of the 
world. After his wound at Aspromonte crowds of 
women came to visit him in his prison at Varignano ; 
English, German, Italian, each and all eager to do some 
little office, however menial, in his service, each and all 
eager for some memento to carry home. So importun- 
ate were these daily visitors, that all kinds of devices 
had to be invented by those in charge of the sufferer to 
avoid intrusion. Autographs were traced on the window 
panes by scores for distribution ; a young soldier in 
attendance, whose hair was of a similar shade to that of 
Garibaldi's, was shaven almost bald to supply the demand 
for locks of hair ; and one day even Dr. Prandina, of 
Chiavari, who was attending the General, dressed him- 
self in a red shirt, and laid himself on a bed in a dark 
room to personify the General, for so eager were some 
visitors that nothing would induce them to go away, and 
they threatened, moreover, to write to the papers and 
say that Garibaldi was surrounded by a clique, who kept 
out all others. Dr. Prandina was nearly smothered with 
kisses on this occasion, his only satisfaction for under- 
going such an ordeal being the knowledge that under 
such enthusiastic treatment as this his illustrious patient 
must have succumbed. 

'Give me the mothers of the nation to educate, 
and you may do what you like with the boys,' is one 
of Garibaldi's favourite maxims ; indeed, when not 
engaged as a warrior, or in the political world, General 
Garibaldi occupies himself much in the promotion of 
education. 

At the neighbouring town of La Maddalena, he has 
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done much to elevate the women from the degraded 
position they hold in this and many other Sardinian 
towns. To the Ladies' Association in Genoa he wrote : 
* To liberate woman from superstition, and to release her 
from the clutches of the priest, is now the question of 
life or of death to Italy ; and in this manner alone can 
be worked out the true deliverance of our country/ 
But at La Maddalena he wished to do more, he wished 
to elevate them from a state of almost abject bondage 
to their husbands. He expressed a wish to get them 
hand corn-mills from England to lighten the burden of 
having to grind it themselves ; but the husbands objected, 
saying that without their customary occupation their 
wives would become insupportable. After persisting 
some time in his endeavours. Garibaldi's influence was 
sufficient to effect this revolution in the domestic affairs 
of his neighbours. In 1868 he sent to England for 
hand corn-mills, and churns too, with which the ladies 
at La Maddalena were greatly delighted, and their 
husbands found themselves none the worse for the 
innovation. Girls' schools in Sardinia, Palermo, and 
elsewhere have been started by him, for the benefit 
of womankind. No wonder the old General has won 
the hearts of the fair ; especially when he goes on to 
tell them that * Woman was appointed by Providence 
to take the first part in the destruction of despotism 
and superstition;' and yet again, * Permit me to bow 
Reverently before the female liberators of my country, 
who are at the same time conferring a service on all 
humanity.' 

If not always on very friendly terms with Victor Em- 
manuel and his government, Garibaldi has nevertheless 
been an object of admiration to the Princess Marguerite, 
now Queen of Italy. Once when engaged to the heir 
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of Italy, she expressed a wish for some wild flowers and 
roots from the * hermit of Caprera.' Indirectly this fact 
was communicated to Garibaldi. * Love begets love/ he 
remarked on receiving the message, and plucking with 
his own hands the roots desired, he gave his Scotch 
gardener directions with regard to the preparation of 
the bouquet, * and should this poor child ever want a 
friend, she shall find one always in me.* The Princess 
treasured these roots most carefully, and has always 
taken a lively interest in the welfare of the donor, for 
somehow the Princess Marguerite has managed to 
emancipate herself from the thraldom of her ultramon- 
tane teachers, and thereby has won the just approval of 
our anti-papistical General. 

Driven into dreams by the pressure of terrible and 
revolting realities. Garibaldi is one of those who believe 
that the tyranny of princes and the corruptions of 
superstition can be replaced by an universal Republic 
and the religion of human brotherhood. * We are fully 
aware,' he once wrote to * CasselFs Magazine,' * that an 
agreement may exist between people of a different 
race, but among clergymen of a different creed never.' 
Himself a linguist of no ordinary calibre, speaking 
nearly every Italian dialect with fluency, besides 
Spanish, English, and French with considerable ease. 
Garibaldi believes that one of the greatest steps towards 
gaining this universal brotherhood would be to undo the 
misfortunes which we are told fell upon the human race 
for their aspirations at Babel. This is just another of 
his wild Quixotic dreams, the fulfilment of which is out 
of the sphere of human power: yet Garibaldi will 
reason thereon at great length from time to time, and 
almost hope for its fulfilment, as he once hoped for the 
day when Rome should be the capital of Italy at a 
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time when the accomplishment of that too looked 
scarcely less distant. 

In early days what enthusiasm was kindled in his 
young breast by the very mention of Rome ! He tells 
us again and again in his writings, how he loved to hear 
the history of her grandeur from the lips of his elder 
brother ; how, extraordinary child that he was, instead of 
accompanying his father to mass when on his first visit 
to the Eternal City, he ran off to go and look at some of 
the antiquities of the place. The same enthusiasm was 
developed in the man. He seemed lost to all natural 
feelings of prudence, and his military skill was blinded 
when once the name of Rome was mentioned. He was, 
in short, prepared to fight for its freedom with a few 
raw recruits against the legions of France, or Austria, 
or both together. 

Yet be his faults many, he was the man required for 
his work. Italy without him would never have been 
united or free. He was the man of action, if Cavour was 
the man for diplomacy, and Victor Emmanuel the ac- 
knowledged object for whom they both fought Centuries 
ago Machiavelli gave us a picture of what Garibaldi 
has been, a picture which almost speaks like a prophecy. 
The advent of such a liberator is alluded to when Machia- 
velli says : ^ * I cannot express with what love he would be 
received in all the provinces which have suffered from 
foreign inundations ; with what a thirst for vengeance, 
with what steadfast fidelity, with what affection, with 
what tears ! What gates would close themselves against 
him ? What people would refuse him obedience ? What 
envy would oppose itself to him ? What Italian would 
deny him homage "i This dominion of the barbarian 
stinks in the nostrils of every one of us.' 

^ II Principe^ cap, 26, 
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It was Petrarch who warned Italy against being dis- 
united, against petty jealousies, telling them that hungry 
wolves would come across the Alps to devour and lay 
waste their fair fields. It was Garibaldi in this nine- 
teenth century, who, in undoing the very evil of which 
Petrarch had prophesied, addressed his fellow-country- 
men in words expressing the same sentiment. * If Italy, 
instead of being a Pantheon of memories and great works, 
were a little less rich in art, but more robust, and if she 
had strong and industrious citizens, she certainly would 
cease to be the slave of the foreigner, stronger and more 
industrious than herself.* 

Since the days of ancient Rome, Italy has never until 
the last few years known the joys of nationality and 
unity. Her mediaeval history is without those heart- 
stirring patriotic ballads so associated with the outburst 
of liberty in other countries. Garibaldi, in fact, is Italy's 
William Tell and Robin Hood, of whom the bards of 
liberty will sing. Everyone knows Arditi's life-stir- 
ring hymn to the tune of which the Garibaldians have 
marched and conquered. Yet everyone does not know 
the poetry of some of those less widely circulated poems 
to which the revival of liberty gave rise. Giovanni Prati 
of Dasindo in the Italian Tyrol was a poet imbued with 
the love of his country : and though he saw nothing 
but the disastrous blood-mist of 1849, Prati prophesied 
the coming glories of his regenerated country. A later 
poem of his carries its hero from Marsala to Palermo in 
the glorious wake of Garibaldi : it numbers in its dra- 
matis personcB King Bomba, Cardinal Antonelli, and 
others. The lash of his satire fell heavily on the loose- 
living clergy, and his works won for themselves the dis- 
tinction of being enumerated in the Index Expurgatorius. 
The following is a specimen of his verses : — 
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And against these pitiless 

Beasts of the north 
Each village tocsin rings 

Fearlessly forth. 
Stop us not, stay us not, 

Mother or friend, 
Passed is the frontier line. 

Suffering must end. 
Three are our champions 

To ransom the sod : 
Hate for the Germans, 

Our country, our God. 

Giuseppe Giusti, another of these poets, died before he 
saw the accomplishment of his hopes, yet he was one 
of the foremost and bravest pioneers on the path of the 
country's progress. These two were the poets of the 
early burst of freedom, which Garibaldi insured and in 
a measure directed ; no wonder he was ofttimes the 
hero of their lay. 

The homage bestowed on Garibaldi would have 
turned the heads of nine men but of ten. Yet Garibaldi 
throughout remained simple and unaffected. Surely his 
character is one not entirely for indiscriminate admira- 
tion or for indiscriminate abuse. He is, at one and the 
same time, great, good, and guilty, — great, because he 
has done great things and has the simplicity and tender- 
ness of soul which belongs to greatness, — good, inas- 
much as he has lived amongst a corrupt people and 
through daily life has been brought into contact with 
every species of corruption, yet his public life is not 
stained by one single blot of that sort, — guilty, because 
in his obstinacy and wilfulness he has set at nought and 
maligned with unmitigated abuse men who have, with 
the same object in view, expressed views different to his 
own, and because he has been from time to time the 
advocate of anarchy and rebellion, instead of b^ing 
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content calmly to weigh circumstances in the balance, 
and abide events, which more far-seeing men perceived 
would gain the desired object. When foiled in march- 
ing on Rome, he heaped abuse on the heads of Victor 
Emmanuel's ministers, whereas if he had been allowed 
to continue in his career, he would have probably 
deferred the accomplishment of that which Cavour saw 
must in the course of events occur. 

Now that these events have happened, and we can 
more calmly view the chain of causes which have 
wrought the union of Italy, we can better realise the 
parts of the great actors in the drama. We can under- 
stand how Garibaldi urged on the too reluctant Cavour, 
forming plans which Cavour deemed almost the result 
of madness, whilst Cavour in his place guided and 
checked the onward progress of the too eager Garibaldi. 

Such is the career we now propose to trace : that of 
a man whose fanatical admirers have been his worst 
enemies ; a career, indeed, more diversified in its colour- 
ing and events than any other of contemporary history. 
For Garibaldi is a man as George Sand expressed him : 
* Qui ne ressemble i personne, et il y a en lui une sorte 
de myst^re, qui fait r^fl^chir.* 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIFE. 

Nothing ever annoyed General Garibaldi more than 
the fact that Alexandre Dumas wrote a memoir of him, 
when he was in the prime of life, and at a time when he 
hoped to do still greater things before his death. That 
Garibaldi considered the events of his early career well 
worth recording is testified by the fact that he kept an 
accurate journal, and that when embarking on his 
Sicilian campaign he entrusted this precious document 
to the charge of Madame Schwabe, with directions for 
publication in case of his death. Bertani, the indefatig- 
able organiser of revolutionary schemes, the heart and 
soul of the Neapolitan Dictatorship in i860, got hold of 
it : he represented to Madame Schwabe how careful he 
would be to restore it to its owner, but, cunning man 
that he was, he allowed the author of * Monte Christo ' 
to have one good look at it in the meantime. Dumas 
was naturally charmed with its contents. It was just 
one of those delicious backwoods stories which, with a 
little insertion here, and an incident put in at hap- 
hazard there, would constitute a romance with a great 
deal of substantial fact about it, the hero of which still 
lived and moved as a demagogue in Europe. 

Be Garibaldi's virtues many, as doubtless they are, 
and be his vices according to the sentiments of the 

reader, all will join in admitting that the General has 
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through life shunned rather than courted notoriety of 
this kind ; and so indignant was he on hearing of the 
intention of Dumas to publish an account of Aspro- 
monte, that he wrote forthwith to the * Turin Gazette ' 
publicly disavowing any complicity in the work. 

From this it will easily be seen that the story of 
the early days of Garibaldi has been given to the public 
under three unusually favourable circumstances : firstly, 
the account was written by himself, and from the very 
nature of an autobiography it must have been essen- 
tially one-sided ; secondly, there was nobody, or next 
to nobody, on this side of the Atlantic to tell us that 
other side, which undoubtedly there must have been ; 
and thirdly, the facts themselves were painted in the 
gayest of colours by an able romancist. 

Yet any episodes which will illustrate the early life 
and training, which produced for Italy the ablest warrior 
of the guerilla order known in European annals, cannot 
fail to be deeply interesting. Even when divested of 
romance they are in themselves wonderful — almost 
past belief 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was the son of humble parents 
at Nice, born in 1807. The Garibaldi had been seafarers 
for generations, and hailed originally from the Genoese 
town of Chiavari. In fact, the name of Garibaldi is still, 
and has been for centuries, a common one in Genoa in 
all ranks of life, from the patrician whose name was 
inserted in the Golden Book of the old Republic, and 
who traced his origin from one Garibaldo, the bold in 
war, an almost mythical Duke of Bavaria in the seventh 
century, down to the humble fisherman, just one step 
lower on the ladder of society than the General's father. 

The father and mother of our hero were an excellent 
priest-trodden, devout old couple, who brought up a 
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numerous family in the strictest Jesuitical principles, 
whilst the sea, and their father's vessel, were the principal 
amusements that fell to the lot of these boys in child- 
hood, for Garibaldi the elder, like other jnerchants of his 
day, commanded his own ship. Want often knocked at 
the door of the * casa Garibaldi,' and the young Giuseppe 
would not unfrequently be sent to earn his living on the 
fishermen's crafts along the Riviera. A very happy-go- 
lucky mode of life it was, owing to a certain want of 
thrift, which seems to have run through this family. 
Old grandfather Garibaldi always managed to lose any 
money he made by speculating in doubtful securities, 
and the General inherited this casual disregard for the 
merits of a well-lined purse, for he left all his campaigns 
with an empty pocket, and would give away any money 
that chanced to be therein, and now Menotti and 
Ricciotti, his two eldest sons, are not unacquainted 
with the excitement of the gambling table and its 
results. 

Young Giuseppe, as was necessary for a future 
celebrity, was not as other boys. He kept more or less 
aloof from the games of his comrades ; he loved to climb 
the lovely mountains around his home ; he was contem- 
plative and fond of solitude, just as the boy who was to 
turn into the recluse of Caprera should be. He had a 
certain poetic vein in him even as a child, which led him 
to admire the beauties of nature before his time ; and 
then he was fond of reading, when a moment for study 
could be snatched. Garibaldi, in fact, is not that ignorant, 
uncultured being that many suppose him to be. He is 
conversant with many languages and many literatures ; 
he is ' well versed in all branches of mathematics and 
geometry ; and his works, which teem with classical 
allusions, prove that in these early days Garibaldi did 
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more than run wild over the hills. Of two masters he 
had, he speaks of one Father John, whom he could not 
endure, and from whom he would always run away when 
he could ; whereas a second master, Signor Arena, was 
more fortunate in winning his pupiFs affection, and to 
him he attributes his early taste for study. * To the 
instructions of this man,* writes Garibaldi, * and to the 
incitement given me by my eldest brother Angelo, who 
wrote to me from America to study my native language, 
I am indebted for such knowledge as I possess of that 
most beautiful of languages.' For even then the young 
Nizzards were more conversant with French, and spoke 
but an Italian patois. 

Giuseppe, moreover, was a wild youth, guilty of many 
an escapade. He loves even now at his supper-table at 
Caprera, which is the time he generally chooses for com- 
munications about his past life, to relate how he and 
some kindred spirits, grown tired of their sedentary 
routine, set off in a fishing boat for Genoa, with the idea 
of embarking on some adventurous career in the East. 
Luckily the truants were pursued, and brought back to 
their desks and lesson books. When a boy he went 
with his father to Rome, of which city he speaks with 
a strange enthusiasm. Her monuments of past glory and 
the evidences of present abasement left an indelible im- 
pression on his mind, which, joined with his subsequent 
intercourse with Greece, then in all the fervour of her 
dear-bought liberty, decided the bent of his principles. 

Garibaldi's father destined him for a clerical career, 
trying all he could to discourage his passion for the sea; 
but the son early showed a disinclination for the pro- 
fession against which all the energies of his future life 
were to be directed, and became all the more determined 
to embark on a life of adventure and danger from the 
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fact that pressure was put upon him in the contrary 
direction. Amongst other accomplishments not common 
to seafaring men, Garibaldi became an expert swimmer, 
and he relates how at the age of thirteen he gave his 
first instance of intrepidity by swimming in a rough sea 
to the relief of some of his companions who had been 
upset in a squall. A rumour current that he savecf a 
washerwoman from drowning at the age of eight is how- 
ever incredible, unless the good woman had only fallen 
into her tub. 

When he was twenty-one he found himself on board 
the brig Cortese, second in command, and bound for the 
Black Sea. Three times, he tells us,* during this voyage 
they were attacked and plundered by Greek pirates. 
The first occasion was off Cape Matapan, when they were , 
left with the barest necessities to sustain life. On landing 
to revictual at St. Nicholas without so much as shoes to 
their feet, an Englishman, on seeing Garibaldi's destitu- 
tion, gave him a pair of shoes ; his gratitude for this he 
thus expresses : * When I look back upon it now (1870), 
I cannot help remembering that it was the first of the 
many acts of kindness which bind me with such strong 
and lasting ties of gratitude to your noble nation.' 

The second and third captures left them more desti- 
tute still : sails, compasses, charts, everything was taken, 
every rag the sailors had on their backs, so that they 
were glad to cover themselves with some matting, which 
chanced to be left in the hold of the ship. Thus quaintly 
attired, they fell a second time upon a friendly English- 
man, one Captain Taylor, who- gave them some requi- 
sites, and enabled them to continue their voyage to 
Constantinople. 

These voyages to the East were successful only in 

» Vide Garibaldi's letter to Cassdls Magazine, 
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so far as they developed an ability for fighting in our 
young hero. Pirates always crossed his path ; and then 
it occurred to him that a government which could not 
keep in check such lawlessness was rotten to the core. 
His letters and rude snatches of verses written about this 
time show a kindling affection for national liberty, which 
his intercourse with the despotic nations of the East 
served to develop and mature. To no one circumstance 
in particular does Garibaldi attribute this growth of 
feeling for liberty — to no romantic intercourse, as Dumas 
relates, with some stray followers of St. Simon, but to an 
inward consciousness growing stronger the more he saw 
of the world, that despotism over body and soul, as 
brought before his notice both at Rome and in the East, 
was the bane of mankind. 

After his Greek adventures he was ill for some time 
at Constantinople, where he was kindly received and 
nursed in the family of an Italian exile. A physician 
there was kind in attending to him, and got him, on his 
recovery, a place as tutor to the three sons of the widow 
Tanioni. Of these boys he grew very fond, and kept up a 
correspondence with them long after he left the Turkish 
capital. His leisure moments he spent in writing scraps 
of diary and so forth, from which we can gather the turn 
his mind was taking. As an example we take the follow- 
ing extract -: * Those noble victims of Greek brigandage, 
and those who fall a prey every day to Italian brigandage, 
must be added to the huge column of debts which 
European despotism for ever contracts with humanity.' 

Having thus glanced at Garibaldi's early training, 
we shall the better be able to understand the ease with 
which he was in 1834 induced to take a part in the great 
movement which was going on in Italy under the 
direction of Mazzini, the young advocate of Genoa. 
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Mazzini had instituted the society of * Young Italy/ 
which, if it made overtures to crowned heads in the first 
instance, turned violently round when Charles Albert 
refused to listen to their terms, and waged war against 
the Piedmontese sovereign by ways and means which 
Mazzini knew so well how to organise. Several ill-timed 
insurrections were promptly put down, and in one of 
them, ' the rash affair of St Julien,' Garibaldi took so 
active a part that he had to bid farewell to Italy and to 
Europe for many a year to come. On January 31, two 
conspirators, Mazzini and Ramorino, met at Geneva and 
together concocted a plan for occupying the village of 
St. Julien, where Italian and French exiles could unite, 
and there set up the flag of revolt. This expedition 
miserably failed. It is said that Mazzini was betrayed 
by his colleague Ramorino, who disclosed the plot to 
the Government and gave up the names. At all events, 
it failed, and Garibaldi, who had been intrusted with a 
delicate mission in this affair (namely, that of enlisting 
in the ship Eurydice as a common sailor with some 
others of his persuasion, with a view to trying, by fair 
means or foul, to get possession of the ship for the Re- 
publican cause), was included in this list. When he heard 
of a proposed rising in Genoa, Garibaldi had left the 
ship conspiracy to his friends, and landed in that town. 
The plan had been to seize the barracks on the hill of 
Sarzano, by means, it is said, of explosive materials. 
However this may have been, young Garibaldi arrived 
on the spot only to find the plot discovered and himself 
in imminent peril of being arrested. 

Disguised as a peasant, he succeeded in reaching 
Nice by circuitous mountain routes, after numerous ad- 
ventures and privations, for he tells us that during this 
journey he lived for days on chestnuts ; and then, after 
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taking a hurried farewell of his mother, he went to Mar- 
seilles, where for the first of many times he saw his name 
in print on the list of those condemned to death for their 
complicity in Mazzini's rash enterprise. 

A hurried glance at the Governments in Italy at this 
time, well on in the nineteenth century, will convince us 
that there was every excuse for those who attempted in- 
surrection against the ruling powers. At Naples Ferdinand 
II. ruled with a rod of iron ; many citizens, for but small 
offences, died under the lash in the public squares ; exe- 
cutions and prosecutions both here and in the Ponti- 
fical States had reduced the population very considerably. 
In Modena, the duke having trifled with the liberal 
leader Giro Menotti in order to draw him into a snare, 
had to fight hard for his life in a sudden outburst of 
rebellion ; but with Austrian assistance this was put 
down, and Menotti, whose namesake Garibaldi's eldest 
son is, was strangled in prison. Even the Government of 
Charles Albert, the most liberal sovereign in Italy, was 
as tyrannical and arbitrary as the Government after 
1848 became enlightened and constitutional. 

This was the Italy which Garibaldi left in 1836, in 
a condition always bordering on revolution, yet always 
upheld by the Austrian power, which was ever ready to 
assist each petty prince in his tyranny by putting down 
his insurrections for him. Garibaldi left it with a heavy 
heart, but with a conviction that better days would 
come when he could return under happier auspices. 
For fourteen long years he now lived the life of an 
exile — a life which, if lost to sight amongst the incipient 
republics of South America, was by no means wasted, 
for during this time he acquired skill in guerilla warfare 
with the praises of which Europe still rings. 

For some little time after leaving Marseilles, Gari- 
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baldi continued to make voyages to and fro in the 
Mediterranean — to Odessa, Tunis, and so forth — on board 
French merchant ships. On one occasion he saved a 
boy from drowning in the harbour at Marseilles, and then 
he tells us how he became a nurse in the cholera hospital 
there during the ravages of that disease, and he still 
prides himself on a quack medicine, which he affirms 
stood him in good stead on this and other occasions 
when brought into contact with the cholera. 

Feeling at length the hopelessness, for the present at 
least, of renewing any struggle on behalf of his country, 
he embarked on board the brig Nantonnier of Nantes as 
second in command, bound for Rio Janeiro. At this 
town he found many of his fellow-countrymen, exiles 
like himself for political intrigues, and with their assist- 
ance he was enabled to purchase a small trading vessel 
with which to start in life as a trader between that port 
and Cape Frio, an old friend of his from Genoa advancing 
the larger part of the sum and persuading others to sub- 
scribe by recounting how Garibaldi had fought or rather 
tried to fight for the freedom of his country. Certainly 
through life our hero was never wanting in friends to 
help him with their purse-strings. Yet Garibaldi, like his 
father, never prospered as a trader. From the following 
paragraph in a letter to a friend about this period we 
can gather that our hero was not altogether succeeding 
as he could wish : * Of myself, I can only say that as 
yet fortune does not smile upon my endeavours. What 
chiefly afflicts me, however, is the consciousness that 
I am doing nothing towards furthering our cause. I am 
weary of dragging on an existence so useless to our 
country, while compelled to devote my energies to this 
paltry trade ... Be assured we are destined for better 
things — we are out of our element here t ' 
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After nine months of this somewhat monotonous 
work, Garibaldi entered the service of the patriotic Don 
Gonzales, President of the Republic of Rio Grande, 
which he had organised and set up against the authority 
of the Emperor of Brazil. Rio Grande in itself was but 
small, its resources but few, and Garibaldi as a com- 
mander of no mean skill was received by the insur- 
gents with open arms. Again in the harbour of Rio 
Grande Garibaldi had an opportunity of adding to the 
list of the drowning whom he had saved : this time it 
was a negro who had fallen into a rough sea amidst the 
ships which were swaying at anchor, and which made 
the task of saving him by no means an easy one. 

• By way of serving his newly-adopted country Gari- 
baldi turned privateer. He was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a small ship, which for associations' sake he 
christened the Mazzini^ and with only sixteen of his 
comrades on board he set sail under the Republican 
flag of Rio Grande to declare war against an empire. 

Their first encounter with the enemy was most en- 
couraging. They captured a ship bigger than their own, 
belonging to an Austrian merchant settled in Brazil, 
'which,' says Garibaldi, 'added a great relish to the 
capture, inasmuch as it belonged to one of the bitterest 
enemies of my country.' Very proud of their conquest, 
they then went on to Montevideo, where poor Garibaldi 
nearly lost some of the jewels taken from the above- 
named Austrian ; he had parted with them to a shop- 
keeper in the town who had not paid for them, knowing 
that the departure of the ship was imminent. But there 
was still an hour to spare, so Garibaldi strolled leisurely 
into the town, with his pistol in his belt, and pointed it 
at the terrified shopman. It is needless to say that Gari- 
baldi walked off with the money without any further ado. 
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The second adventure on board the Mazzini was not 
nearly so agreeable ; in fact in this our hero nearly lost 
his life. Whilst running between two Brazilian ships 
which accompanied them for half-an-hour, the Mazzini 
had her decks swept by a murderous fire ; Garibaldi was 
shot through the neck, and thought he was dying. In 
almost a state of unconsciousness, he lay, for some time 
on deck attended by his friend Camiglia, whom he 
implored not to cast him into the sea if he died, but to, 
bury him on the sand with some little inscription to 
notify his name, quoting at the same time two lines of 
his favourite poet Ugo Foscolo, which lines, indeed, he 
has often repeated through life — 

Amongst the infinitude of bones which death through earth and sea 

hath sown, 
I crave just one small stone to mark mine own. — {I Sepolchri,) 

Whilst Garibaldi lay thus almost lifeless upon deck, his 
followers crowded all sail, and sought refuge in the har- 
bour of Gualeguay ; but unfortunately the new-born flag 
of Rio Grande was not regarded as friendly in this 
republic, so the crew of the Mazzini and their appa- 
rently dying leader were consigned to a prison, where 
Garibaldi slowly recovered, thanks to the skill of a 
physician who attended him. 

On giving his word of honour not to escape, Gari- 
baldi was allowed to reside in a Spanish family, Andreas 
by name, for six months, and the government of Guale- 
guay gave him five francs a day for the use of his ship. 
The seeming laxity of the guard set over him at length 
convinced Garibaldi that the government intended him 
to escape ; so, not wishing to disappoint them, he set 
off one dark stormy evening, but was recaptured after 
wandering for two days in a marshy country with but 
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little food. A horrible ordeal was in store for him on 
his return to Gualeguay, about which he cannot now 
speak without an involuntary shudder, and than which 
there is no better known episode in Garibaldi's career. 
Every paper has illustrated it for us, each account given 
of it is more thrilling than the last, until we think we can 
almost see him there, suspended by his wrists for the 
space of two hours, determined not to denounce any of 
his followers, or breathe a word of information concerning 
the plans of his leader. We can see the taunting crowd 
assembled round the shanty at the door of which this 
punishment was inflicted ; we can almost hear his heavy 
breathing, and see his parched tongue eagerly imbibing 
a drop of moisture administered by some one less brutal 
in the crowd ; and then we see him at length taken 
down, and tended by the loving hands of Madame 
Alleman, for Garibaldi never failed to soften the heart 
of the fair ; and no wonder if he spoke to her in the 
endearing terms he makes use of in his diary — * generous 
angel of goodness,' he tells us she was. We feel sure 
that this episode in his life is beyond dispute, for the 
old General can still show the mark on one of his wrists 
left by the cord gnawing into the flesh, and the incident 
was well known and talked about by all the Italian 
colony in those parts, and the arm for months after- 
wards was quite disabled. 

After undergoing this torture, Garibaldi remained 
for two months in prison, after the lapse of which time 
the governor, finding it impossible to get any informa- 
tion out of him, gave him permission to depart without 
^ ever having been brought to trial, and without ever 
having heard anything more of his indignant protest 
against the illegality of his detention. 

Freedom and health never long deserted Garibaldi. 
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Whether it was in Gualeguay or in Italy after Aspro- 
monte, the wonderful metal of which he was made soon 
threw off the effects of wounds and long imprisonment, 
and ere long we find him gaily sailing about the lagunes 
of Los Patos, after having received an enthusiastic recep- 
tion on his return to Rio, now taking a prize from the 
enemy, and now standing out against apparently over- 
whelming odds. 

After fighting a few land battles under the standard 
of Gonzales, Garibaldi again returned to his native 
element the sea, and was entrusted with the command of 
a squadron of three vessels in company with a new 
friend he had made, an estimable American, by name 
John Griggs. The first prize they took was exceedingly 
well laden, and the division of booty rejoiced the hearts 
of the crew not a little, after a certain portion had been 
set aside for the purchase of uniforms for the men. By 
degrees the Brazilians began to entertain a wholesome 
horror of the name of Garibaldi both by sea and land, 
for from time to time the commander would take his 
crew on shore, and carry the war right into the heart of 
the country, if they chanced to land on an unprotected 
spot, hastily retreating on the advance of a superior 
number of troops. Thus it was that Garibaldi acquired 
that skill in hasty manoeuvres, which was to stand him 
in good stead in the Tyrol, the Italian Lake district, and 
in Sicily. 

Every one of these adventures would be worth re- 
cording ; each merits a separate chapter in the life of our 
hero, just as much as, if not more than, events in his 
European career ; but, narrow-minded as we are, we are 
apt to take but casual interest in events which are not 
brought under our immediate notice, and the results of 
which do not materially affect ourselves. So we must 
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reluctantly leave unnoticed many an incident in South 
America which would show off the talents of our hero 
for war just as well as his defence of Rome, his rout 
of the Neapolitans, or any other of his exploits. 

Occasionally this wandering crew would leave their 
work, and put up for a time at some hospitable house, 
where Garibaldi would invariably enter into a vigorous 
flirtation with some peerless Dulcinea, the daughter of 
his host At Camacui he fell desperately in love with 
the adored Manuela ; but as she was betrothed to the 
son of the President Gonzales, and was not willing to 
give up so grand a match for the penniless Garibaldi, 
he could do no more than speak of her in rapturous 
terms, and lament in his diary the hopelessness of his 
suit 

Then he would embark again, determined to cast 
dull care and fair faces from his memory for the while ; 
he would be hotly pursued by a Brazilian cruiser twice 
the size of his own vessel into a lagune, where he had 
never expected pursuit, and then, driven to bay, he 
would, as a last extremity, run his ship ashore, and pre- 
pare an ambuscade, from whence he could pepper the 
Brazilians, and defend his ship. Confident that he 
could not escape, the Brazilians would withdraw for 
the night, and next morning to their surprise would 
find their prize had flown ; for during the dark hours 
of the night Garibaldi had with difficulty got his ship 
afloat, and, gliding past the Brazilians, had disappeared 
from sight long before the enemy had arisen from their 
cabins. Such an escape as this will recall the clever way 
he managed to elude the Austrian General Urban at 
Varese, which we shall hereafter have occasion to relate. 
Garibaldi, moreover, was an excellent shot, a cool 
and adroit swordsman. On one occasion, we are told, 
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whilst out on a marauding expedition on land, he was 
surprised in his wooden shanty by a Brazilian colonel 
and 1 50 horse. His men were out of camp foraging, hia 
cook alone was with him ; but he had a goodly array 
of loaded muskets. So together these two kept their 
opponents at bay until the men, attracted by the firing,, 
hastily returned to the camp, and attacking the enemy 
in the rear, put them effectually to the rout. 

The struggle between the little Republic of Rio 
against the Imperial troops, almost hopeless, seemingly, 
at the outset, began now to declare rather in favour of 
the Republicans. Garibaldi, meanwhile, was fighting on ; 
but the loss of two of his vessels by shipwreck, and the 
death of many of his bravest followers, began to tell 
rather heavily on his spirits. Of the grief and the dis- 
couragement which he felt, he often speaks, and says 
that this period was one of the darkest of his life, 
during which he felt inclined to succumb before the 
relentless fate which seemed to follow him. 

Such seasons as these are not unfavourable to the 
development of domestic affections, and so it proved 
with Garibaldi. Though the Brazilian general was 
making a last and desperate effort to crush the rebel- 
lious inhabitants of Rio, though the town was blockaded, 
and Garibaldi, who was on his ship up a neighbouring 
river, was close pressed by the enemy, he nevertheless 
managed to fall in love. One day he saw the far- 
famed Anita washing clothes, some say, at the riverside 
--Anita, who was to be his partner in life for many 
years to come. She was dauntless and daring as her 
husband. She loved the battlefield ; any scene of 
danger was but a pleasing excitement to her. Anita 
was gifted with a strength equal to her masculine tastes. 
Anita was the wife for Garibaldi — there was but one draw- 

D 
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back. She belonged to another ! But in those remote 
districts of the earth, where society at its best is but 
primitive, in those days more so even than now, this ob- 
stacle was easily overcome ; and Anita sailed away with 
Garibaldi to a honeymoon of war. * It is a pity,' says 
Garibaldi, * that two hearts so united as ours should be 
the cause of sorrow to some poor innocent man.' 

Anita's father was rich, and she had but one elder 
sister, twenty years her senior and by another mother : 
in after years this elder sister married too, but had no 
children. She spoke at one time of adopting Anita's 
youngest son, and corresponded with Garibaldi on the 
subject ; but Ricciotti Garibaldi did not feel inclined to 
go to South America to pay attentions to his rich old 
aunt : so the aunt died and left her money elsewhere. 
Anita's father was naturally incensed at her conduct, 
and refused to have her in his house again ; but in after 
years he forgave her, when Garibaldi's fame was esta- 
blished, and wrote her a letter of forgiveness before her 
death. 

Anita was dark, like a tropical Creole, possessed of 
singular grace and perfect physique. She pointed the 
first gun in the coming attack on the Brazilians, and 
refused to go below, though the bullets were whizzing 
around her. * If I do,' she said, * it will be but to drive 
out those cowards who have sought concealment down 
there.' The ship which bore the bride and bridegroom 
was itself almost down to the gunwales, whilst the other 
ships were perfectly riddled with shot. But they did 
not give way until the Imperial squadron drew off, just 
as the Garibaldians were at their last gasp. 

At another battle, near the town of Coritibani, Anita 
was taken prisoner whilst attending to the wounded, but 
effected her escape, and galloped over a wilderness of 
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giant reeds for sixty miles to join Garibaldi, for she was 
driven to frenzy by hearing that he had been either 
killed or wounded. To her great delight, she found him 
safe and sound. 

Incredible seem some of the feats performed by this 
wonderful woman during the first year of her married 
life, assisting the man of her choice in sieges and on the 
battlefield, going for days without food, fulfilling to the 
letter the requirements of an ancient Amazon. In shorty 
the stories of Anita's life, if collected into a volume, 
would equal in romance any of the backwoods' stories 
which schoolboys devour with avidity : how in her flight 
from captivity she galloped all night over rocky ground, 
and if she chanced to meet an enemy he forthwith fled 
thinking her uncanny ; how she swam a river, laying 
hold of the tail of her horse, and subsisted for four days 
on nothing but a cup of coffee : and nevertheless, says 
her husband, * she was amiable in domestic life.' Why 
has Mayne Reid passed over so suitable a heroine for 
his tales ? 

Colonel Moringue was at hand threatening them 
with an attack ; Anita had just presented Garibaldi, on 
September 16, 1840, with his firstborn son, called Menotti, 
after Giro Menotti the hero of Modena, yet she flinched 
not from her task. Sooner than fall into the enemy's 
hand, only twelve days after the birth of Menotti, she 
mounted her saddle and with her babe across her lap took 
refuge in the woods in a pitiless storm, riding through a 
country which was full of poisonous snakes. Whilst many 
of Garibaldi's men died of hunger and fever around her, 
Anita never gave way. 

In order to secure clothes for this youthful progeny 
of his. Garibaldi undertook a hazardous journey to 
Settembrina, amidst pistol-shots, floods, and other hor- 
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rors. * Having reached the town/ quaintly writes the 
General in his diary, * I bought some little articles of 
clothing and set out on my return.* 

Not long after this Garibaldi determined to bring his 
life in the troubled Republic of Rio Grande to a close. 
A war of principle had degenerated into a conflict of 
individual ambition, when the enemy was gone ; and 
this was not suited to Garibaldi's notions of what a 
republic should be. So after six years of faithful service 
in this republic, Garibaldi left it and its party squabbles 
behind him : he bought a drove of cattle 900 in number, 
and set out by road to Montevideo with his wife and 
child, prepared to start life anew, and in a manner more 
befitting a husband and a father. But as a cattle-drover 
Garibaldi's experience was not a pleasant one: out of 
his sphere of fighting. Garibaldi never did, and never 
will succeed. Mournfully he sums up this episode of his 
life thus : * I arrived at Montevideo with a few hides — 
the only remains of my 900 oxen — these I sold for only 
a few hundred dollars, which served but scantily to 
clothe my little family,* 
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CHAPTER II. 
garibaldi's exile comes to a close. 

While Garibaldi was acting as cattle-drover between 
Rio and Montevideo, he formed the acquaintance of 
Anzani, a young Italian patriot of the Mazzini stamp, hot, 
impetuous, consumptive, and an exile. Before the evening 
of the first day of their acquaintance, Garibaldi assures 
us that he and Anzani were * like brothers ; ' so kindred 
was the spirit that burnt within them. Indeed the 
rapidity with which Garibaldi would embark on a life- 
long friendship is most marked ; just that one chord of 
patriotism being touched, just say how you yearned for 
Rome to be the capital of Italy, and you might count 
Garibaldi amongst your brothers for life. 

At Montevideo there was but little going on for a 
warrior just then ; so Garibaldi was obliged, in the absence 
of fighting, to take up some more peaceful occupation by 
which to earn his bread. And for a second time we find 
oiir hero acting the schoolmaster, teaching algebra and 
geometry in one of the principal schools of the city, and 
then varying the occupation by carrying round * samples 
of every kind from Italian paste to Roman silks ' on 
behalf of a mercantile house. But these monotonous 
duties were not long to detain him. For one craving for 
war opportunities were not long wanting in South 
America, and the Montevideans, about to engage in a 
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struggle with Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, were 
only too glad of his assistance. 

When the Buenos Ayreans are old enough and im- 
portant enough to wish to write a history of themselves, 
how conflicting will the author find the accounts of Rosas 
when he searches amongst their annals. Dumas gives us 
an account of his dictatorship which makes one's blood 
run cold with horrors, before which those of a Nero or a 
Borgia grow pale ; whilst, on the other hand, we are told' 
that * the effects of the power wielded with vigour by 
General Rosas are evident in the security of the in- 
terior of the city and country ; executions take place at 
times, but murders at present are not even in the ratio 
of one to a hundred of those that were comniitted before 
Rosas was invested with the supreme power ; ' and then 
we are told too ' that papers were edited by Rivera, In- 
darte, and other enemies of the dictator, called the 
" Tables of Blood," and the " National," professedly a 
list of the deeds of blood committed by Rosas, including 
the names of many people who had died a natural death, 
but also of many then living.' 

Doubtless Rosas was an arbitrary ruler in a state 
distracted and torn by factions ; but it was sufficient 
for Garibaldi to hear the faintest rumour of any arbi- 
trary rule and he was ready to take up arms at once. 
Moreover, he was willing to do a good turn for the 
Montevideans, independently of their cause, as a re- 
quital for the hospitable reception they had given to 
himself and his family. So he buckled on his armour 
with right good will, leaving Anita behind this time 
to domestic occupations more in character with her 
sex. 

Garibaldi's first naval expedition in his new employ- 
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ment was in 1842, and exceedingly disastrous it was in 
its results. He had been invested with the command of a 
corvette, a brig, and a cutter, with which he forced the 
entrance of the river Parang, defended only by some 
wretched batteries. Pleased with this beginning, he pro- 
ceeded up the river, but unacquainted with its naviga- 
tion, he found himself entangled in sand-banks, and 
then confronted by the Buenos Ayrean fleet of ten sail. 
After keeping on the defensive for three days. Garibaldi 
at length decided on blowing up his ships ; he ordered all 
his men into the boats, remaining on board himself to 
the last to light the train which communicated with the 
magazine, and then managed to escape to land, where, 
after much fighting and many adventures, he succeeded 
in cutting his way through the enemy, and reaching 
Montevideo in safety by circuitous routes. 

Just at that time the city was being menaced by sea 
by Admiral Brown, and by land by General Oribe, and 
was preparing for a gallant defence ; hence Garibaldi's 
return was hailed with delight in spite of his defeat. 
He was chosen by the Montevideans to superintend the 
fortification of the Island of Los Ratos, which lies in the 
bay of Montevideo and commands the entrance to the 
harbour, and for this purpose he formed his Italian legion^ 
which gained for itself great reputation in South America. 
There were many Italians in Montevideo, who had come, 
some for commerce, others from political emergencies at 
home ; and to these Garibaldi issued a proclamation, 
calling upon them to arm and defend a state which had 
offered them hospitality. To this invitation no less than 
800 responded, willing to fight under Garibaldi's banner. 
Now this banner had been made expressly for him by 
the ladies of Montevideo. It was of black stuff with a 
gigantic representation of Vesuvius in irruption worked 
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upon it. Garibaldi brought it back with him to Europe, 
and lost it in the Sicilian campaign. It was eventually 
recovered, and after figuring at Caprera for some 
time, now adorns the drawing-room of Signor Canzio, 
Garibaldi's son-in-law, in Genoa, tattered and torn 
indeed, but preserved under a handsome frame and 
glass. 

In like manner the French and the Spaniards too 
formed a- legion, but some months later the Spaniards 
went over to the enemy. Owing to crippled resources, 
the exploits of the Italian legion were not very marked 
at first They occupied themselves with watching the 
blockading squadron, facilitating the entrance of ships, 
bringing supplies to the beleaguered city, and occasion- 
ally capturing some craft laden with stores for the 
besiegers ; and then, when he had got his resources 
together, Garibaldi made an attack on the Buenos 
Ayrean fleet, which refused to come to close quarters, and 
sailed away, whilst all Montevideo was out on the bal- 
conies and terraces to witness the encounter, and all the 
foreign vessels in the harbour had their riggings crowded 
with eager beholders. 

Of the exploits of this Italian legion under their 
efficient leader Italians are justly proud : they served for 
no pay, they would receive no grant of land for their 
services ; in short, they every way merited the praise 
which has been accorded them. Although a detailed 
account of the brilliant sorties, desperate charges, and 
desultory skirmishing in which they were constantly 
engaged would prove wearisome to an English reader, 
nevertheless we cannot pass over in silence the once 
celebrated engagement which made Garibaldi's name 
famous in America, and the report of which spreading 
in Italy filled the Italian patriots with well-founded 
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hopes, that from across the Atlantic would come to 
them a leader to organise their rebellion. 

By French and English intervention the blockade of 
Montevideo had been raised, and the Republic now medi- 
tated an expedition into Uruguay. Garibaldi and his 
legion were accordingly entrusted by the Montevidean 
government with an expedition the object of which 
was to dislodge the enemy from a province on the con- 
fines of Brazil, and then to possess themselves of Salto 
St. Antonio, the better to open a communication with 
the empire. 

Garibaldi had with him on this occasion only 184 of 
his Italians, and a handful of cavalry, whilst the enemy 
he had to encounter were 1,500 strong. They met on 
the plains of St. Antonio. * My men,' said Garibaldi as 
the foe advanced, *we are few, the enemy are many, 
more glorious will be the victory. Be steady, reserve 
your fire until they are close on you, then fire, and at 
them with the bayonet' For eight hours the little band 
held their own against these odds until night came on, 
and they found that they had lost thirty-five and had 
fifty wounded. So Garibaldi ordered a retreat into a 
neighbouring wood, fighting the while, and refusing to 
leave his wounded on the field. These were placed by 
twos and threes on any horses which could be found, 
and then the wearied men made their way to his head- 
quarters, where Garibaldi was able to rally his forces 
and receive reinforcements. The enemy, who had lost 
500 between killed and wounded in the bloody battle of 
the previous day, no longer thought fit to oppose him ; 
so his object was gained. Such was the celebrated 
affair of * Salto St. Antonio,' which won for our hero 
so much fame as a warrior. It was indeed a victory 
more hardly won, and more worthy of renown, than 
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any of Garibaldi's battles in the Old World, yet Cala- 
tafimi and Milazzo will live for ever in the memory of 
Italians, and Salto St. Antonio is already half forgotten. 

The Montevideans received their victorious hero 
with open arms. They had the date of the battle, namely 
February 8, 1846, inscribed in golden letters on the 
above-mentioned banner, and even the French Admiral 
Laind, commanding the station of Rio de la Plata, 
thought it necessary to address him a complimentary 
letter declaring that 'such achievements would have 
conferred additional lustre even on the soldiers of the 
Grand Army of Napoleon.' 

In the autumn of this year the Montevideans made 
Garibaldi a general, an honour which he at first declined ; 
but so eager were they to bestow some distinction on 
him that he was constrained to accept it, and henceforth 
was known on both sides of the Atlantic as General 
Giuseppe Garibaldi. When the Montevidean com- 
mander-in-chief Rivera placed lands at the disposal of 
the Italian legion. Garibaldi refused the gift for them 
in the following words : * In obedience to the cause of 
liberty alone did the Italians of Montevideo take up 
arms, and not with any views of gain or advancement.' 
Doubtless Garibaldi himself was sincere in this refusal, 
but why should a husband and a father spend his time 
and substance on other people's business, and accept 
nothing for it ? Of a truth Garibaldi was not the man 
to thrive in this world, and with a rapidly increasing 
family Anita found it extremely hard to get on. The 
family of Garibaldi retired to bed at sunset because 
candles did not form a part of their domestic expen- 
diture. For a long time the newly-elected General went 
without a shirt, having given his away to a needy friend, 
until his colleague Anzani gave him one, and his best 
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pair of breeches into the bargain. ' For weeks together/ 
said Garibaldi in a speech at Newcastle, * I never was 
in bed, sleeping in the saddle or in the field.' When 
Garibaldi's poverty became known, the Montevidean 
Minister of War sent him a present of 20/. Half this 
sum the General accepted for the necessities of his house- 
hold ; the other half he begged might be given to a widow 
whose difficulties were more pressing than his own. 

In private life in Montevideo everybody had a good 
word for Garibaldi : the government placed the greatest 
confidence in him, and frequently consulted him on 
important matters ; yet he never asked for any remunera- 
tion for his services, save perhaps the pardon of some 
prisoner, or alms for the needy. 

The celebrity of the Italian legion attracted to Monte- 
video many Italians from the Old World, who came 
thither hoping to reap laurels under Garibaldi. Among 
them was Medici, who became in after years very cele- 
brated in Italian campaigns, and is now a distinguished 
officer in the service of King Humbert. But for the 
present there was not much going on in Montevideo. 
War was at an end, and nothing worthy of note took 
place until Garibaldi's departure to fight the battles of 
his native country. 

Whilst at Montevideo Anita, increased his family to 
four. Theresita, Ricciotti, and a daughter called Rosa 
after Garibaldi's mother, were born there. This last child, 
however, met with a melancholy death. The nurse and 
the child were sleeping in a room with the door locked ; 
by some mischance the bed caught fire, and they were 
both burnt to death before the door could be opened. 
If a visitor goes now to stay at Caprera with the General, 
and locks his bedroom door. Garibaldi next morning 
will remark in rather an angry tone, * What do you fear 
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in the house of Garibaldi that makes you lock your 
door ? ' It is the memory of this sad event in Monte- 
video which still haunts him, and about which he is 
loath to speak. 

And now having rapidly traced our hero's career 
during his exile, let us glance at the great events which 
were going on in Italy and which led to his return. 
The history of this rise of national spirit in Italy for 
the few years prior to the revolution of 1848 we can 
best read in the Marquis d'Azeglio's records of his life. 
D'Azeglio was the life and soul of this spirit : he travelled 
everywhere with the cry on his lips, *fuori il barbaro^ 
fuori lo straniero)' he was, however, a moderate reformer, 
and represented the constitutional will of Italy as apart 
from the Mazzinian ideas and their secret societies. 
As yet there was a difficulty about getting a constitu- 
tional king to head this party. Every ruler in Italy, 
except the new Pope Pius IX. and the King of Sardinia, 
was a mere viceroy of Austria ; hence d'Azeglio's choice 
fell on Charles Albert as the man to lead his party 
and to perfect his scheme. 

Mazzini's party of Young Italy, however, was exceed- 
ingly hard to cope with, urging on the nation to acts of 
rashness before the time was ripe ; for instance, in Rome 
they were anxious to get Pius to commit himself irre- 
trievably to the Liberal party. Ciceruacchio was Maz- 
zini's agent in Rome, always urging the people to 
applaud the Pope and to lead him on to further con- 
cessions by flattering his vanity ; and in very truth 
Pius IX. ascended the Papal throne with noble aspira- 
tions for regenerating not the Roman states alone, but 
the whole of Italy, thus shining out brilliantly when 
contrasted with his narrow-minded predecessors. 

D'Azeglio, however, did not believe in this wondrous 
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liberality of the new Pontiff. ' The magic of Pio None 
will not last/ he writes, and assuredly he regarded him 
as but a broken reed to trust to in the coming struggle 
with Austria. Charles Albert, however, was now com- 
promised beyond return, medals were struck, pamphlets 
were circulated against the German. When in 1847 
Austria violated the Papal territories at Ferrara, Charles 
Albert made advances to Pope Pius ; but the poor Pon- 
tiff vacillated fearfully. If one day he gave his consent, 
he withdrew it the next, saying that he really did not 
mean to make war, but only to protect his territory, 
whilst the King of Sardinia was straining every nerve 
for the coming struggle. 

Every mail brought to Montevideo news of the great 
movement in Italy. Garibaldi's heart throbbed within 
him as he again saw a chance of wielding his sword for 
his country. In his letters he read of the graceful con- 
cessions of Pius IX. to public opinion, and of the jubilee 
and gratitude which had attended them ; in short, that 
the Pope was looked upon as the regenerator of Italy. 
In the enthusiasm of the moment, in the eager yearning 
for employment at home, Garibaldi, the Pope-hater, the 
priest-defamer of after years, together with his friend 
Anzani, wrote a letter to his Holiness full of messages 
of respect and admiration, telling him of their eagerness 
to be partakers in the great work. * If then to-day our 
arms which are not strangers to fighting are acceptable to 
your Holiness, we need not say how willingly we shall 
offer them in the service of one who has done so much 
for our country and our church. We shall count ourselves 
happy if we can but come to aid Pius IX. in his work 
of redemption, we and our companions, for whose con- 
currence we give our word, and we shall consider our- 
selves privileged if we are allowed to show our devoted- 
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ness by offering our blood There remains for us 

but to beg your illustrious and venerable lordship to for- 
give us for thus troubling you, and to accept the expres- 
sion of the deep esteem and unbounded respect with 
which we subscribe ourselves, your very devoted servants^ 

G. Garibaldi, F. Anzani/ 

But they waited in vain for a response. The Papal 
Nuncio gave them but a flattering and evasive reply, 
saying he would place their request before his holiness ; 
and this was the last that the aspiring patriots heard of 
their letter, which, if not consigned to the waste paper 
basket, may interest some future student of the Vatican 
archives. Waiting patiently was not one of Garibaldi's 
characteristics ; so when the friends found that they could 
get no definite reply from the Pope, they took the law 
into their own hands, and prepared to organise an ex- 
pedition to Italy. Garibaldi forthwith opened a sub- 
scription list amongst his compatriots, and issued a pro- 
clamation, urging all the members of the Italian legion 
to follow him. But whether it was that the Montevideans 
dissuaded them, or whether they looked doubtfully on 
the success of Garibaldi's expedition, we know not. 
Certain, however, it is, that out of the lot Garibaldi 
could find only eighty-five who were ready to follow 
him, and of these twenty-nine abandoned him, when 
the time for embarcation came. 

Though the banner all radiant in its representation 
of the flaming Vesuvius adorned the mast of the ship, 
and though they felt that their country like its emble- 
matic mountain was boiling over with enthusiasm, the 
Italians of Montevideo were pusillanimous ; they did 
not wish their leader Garibaldi to embark on the 
Esperanza. Every possible obstacle was thrown in his 
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way by them, and by the government of the country 
for which he had fought so well. The merchants did 
not care to lose their protector, and meanwhile Gari- 
baldi chafed at the delay and complained that they 
would arrive too late, *when there would be nothing 
left for them to do.* 

Anzani, too, backed him up in his endeavour, but he 
was fast giving way to the disease which devoured him, 
and Anita was there too, to aid her husband and nurse 
his friend, and the desire once more to reach his native 
shore kept the Spark of life burning. Thus they sailed, 
and left the Montevideans to do as best they could 
without them. The voyage was uneventful. At Alicante 
Garibaldi went ashore to get a goat and some oranges 
for the invalid, and there he learnt how events had been 
proceeding in Italy. He heard how events had crowded 
one on the other in rapid succession during the last few 
weeks ; how Charles Albert had on February 7, 1848, by 
royal proclamation made public his consent to the much 
longed for Statuto, and how the people of Turin, wild 
with joy, had run to the royal palace singing the hymn 
of ' Pio Nono,' then the national song. 

All Italy was thereat aroused. Lombardy and Venice 
were already in arms, and the Milanese, after their 
* glorious five days,' had driven the Austrians out of their 
city on March 23. So the declaration of the war of 
independence could no longer be postponed, and though 
for months past war had been pending, yet the govern- 
ment of Turin was not prepared for so sudden a burst of 
feeling ; they had not expected the cry of Viva la casa 
di Savoia to re-echo so quickly through the north of 
Italy. 

Garibaldi learnt, too, from the consul at Alicante, 
further news of the outbreak of a revolution in Paris ; of 
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insurrections at Vienna and Berlin ; how Tuscany and 
Rome were sending thousands of volunteers to fight in 
the national cause ; how. even Ferdinand of Naples was 
constrained to promise his people a constitution. The 
exciting news which he brought back to Anzani on 
board the Esperanza did the invalid far more good 
than the goat and oranges and other delicacies which 
Garibaldi had procured. 

On leaving Alicante, Garibaldi set up aloft the Sar- 
dinian flag, constructed by Anita out of half a counter- 
pane, a red shirt, and a bit of old green uniform they 
chanced to have on board, and on June 24, 1848, with 
this tricoloured banner floating in the air, the ship sailed 
gaily into the harbour of Nice, bringing our hero to his 
native town, after an absence of fourteen years. 

All the crew were against Garibaldi's landing here 
with a sentence of death still hanging over his head ; but 
he would not listen to them, and when his arrival became 
known in the town his greeting was warm indeed. 
Garibaldi's old mother was still living there, and going 
to her house, he handed over Anita and her young 
children to her charge. But old Signora Garibaldi was 
rather scandalised at the unorthodox way with which 
her son Giuseppe had presented her with a daughter- 
in-law. Hearing, however, that Anita was now free 
to bestow her hand on her son, she was somewhat 
appeased, and insisted on their going to church with 
all speed, before she gave her consent to shelter them 
under her roof. 

Garibaldi does not represent his mother in quite 
such glowing terms of filial affection as Dumas would 
have us believe. He calls her a good woman, a good 
wife, and a good mother, yet entirely under the control 
of the priests. He admits to having had frequent and 
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bitter arguments with her on the subject of religion, 
and was under the impression that he had brought her 
round to his way of thinking ; but Signora Garibaldi, 
during the absence of their parents, sent her grand- 
children to be educated in a Jesuitical school of the 
most orthodox order, which does not lead us to think 
that Garibaldi's arguments had taken any very deep 
hold of his mother ; moreover she never took kindly to 
her daughter-in-law, and led her such a life that poor 
Anita was driven to go and join her husband in his 
defence of Rome. 

Anzani died soon after they landed at Nice, much to 
Garibaldi's sorrow. But the din of war which he heard 
on his arrival left him but little time for domestic affairs ; 
there was much more to learn which had not been known 
at Alicante. Early in May all the brilliant picture of 
enthusiasm seemed to be blotted out. If Pius IX. had 
once blessed the banners of freedom, by his encyclical 
letter of April the 29th, he blighted the hopes of his 
friends for ever. He had grown so alarmed at the posi- 
tion he had taken up, that he wrote thus : * I have for 
some time observed my name used as a pretext for an 
enterprise I have never contemplated.' In short, he aban- 
doned the party of freedom, and flatly refused to take 
up arms against Austria. 

It was a dreadful blow to the Italian liberals, thus to 
have their idol thrown down, their hopes blasted. Again 
other disappointments were in store for them ; the King 
of Naples took as long to reach Lombardy with his 
army, as if he had been going to the Holy Land ; in 
fact his forces never got beyond Bologna, where they 
received orders to return home. The Lombards, too, 
after their five days' struggle became divided amongst 
themselves ; and so did the Venetians, fighting as to what 
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form of Government they should have, whilst Austria 
was still in possession, and Mazzini was busy too, running 
down monarchies the while, and spreading libels about 
the King of Sardinia. Thus Piedmont, assisted by none 
save the volunteers, was left all alone to fight the battle 
of Italian independence. For a short space of time the 
battle of Goito on May 30, and the fall of Peschiera, 
one of the quadrilateral fortresses, dispelled these 
clouds ; there were wild rejoicings at Turin, there was no 
longer any disaffection at Milan. But, alas ! it was a 
short-lived triumph. The Piedmontese knew not how to 
follow up a victory, but, instead of pursuing the Austrians 
in their retreat, Charles Albert allowed General Radetzky 
to cross the Adige, and effect a junction with reinforce- 
ments sent from Austria. Hence General Durando and 
the Roman volunteers had to capitulate at Vicenza on 
June 8, and Radetzky threw himself into Verona, just 
as the Piedmontese were thinking of doing the same 
thing. Charles Albert then set to work to lose his time 
and waste his forces by the siege of Mantua, saying that 
he could do nothing until reinforcements came. 

It was just then that a visitor was announced at his 
camp, a stranger from across the seas, bearing the name 
of Giuseppe Garibaldi, who craved an audience with his 
sovereign. Charles Albert received this pilgrim soldier 
with a hearty shake of the hand, and complimented him 
on the name he had made for himself in South America. 
Modestly Garibaldi replied that he had done his duty, 
and that * a heart was beating in him full of love for 
Italy, which craved for leave to act with his men for the 
honour of the King's name, and the advantage of the 
country.' Charles Albert replied that he must consult 
his ministers ; that he grieved to be able to give him no 
response at present, but urged him to go to Turin. Now 
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Garibaldi had just come from Turin, where he had con- 
sulted those very ministers, who had referred him to the 
King. 

Medici had meanwhile been sent to organise a re- 
bellion in the Tuscan States, and to collect volunteers. 
So the rejection of his services by the King in no way 
deterred Garibaldi from entering actively into the war ; 
undoubtedly, as far as Charles Albert was concerned, 
this was one of the many errors of the campaign. An 
Austrian general, speaking of Garibaldi, remarked : ' The 
man of all others who could have served your cause the 
best you refused to recognise ; * and, furthermore, this 
threw Garibaldi at once into the hands of the revo- 
lutionary party. Mazzinians^ go the length of saying 
that it was principally due to the exertions of their 
leader that Garibaldi returned to Europe at all ; that 
Mazzini had spread his fame as a guerillero of renown 
amongst the Italians, and so when the constitutional party 
had repulsed Garibaldi's offer of assistance, there were 
only two courses for him to pursue — either to remain 
inactive, or to throw in his lot with the republican party. 
By experience we know that Garibaldi chose the latter 
without a second thought. Charles Albert could not 
forget that Garibaldi had once been a rebel against him ; 
Garibaldi could not easily forget that it was Charles 
Albert who had sentenced him to death, and sent him 
into exile. 

Daunted in no way by the coldness of his reception. 
Garibaldi hurried to Milan, where he was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the people — a welcome which contrasted 
favourably with the one he had received from the King. 
The committee for public defence which had been 
organised in Milan to meet the contingencies of an 

* Ufe of Mazzini, Mdme. Venturi. 
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Austrian return, empowered him to raise volunteers for 
the protection of Bergamo, and ere long Garibaldi found 
himself at the head of no less than 30,000 ardent volun- 
teers, and the first battalion which he formed of these 
he christened the * battaglione Anzani,' in memory of his 
departed friend. 

A few weeks later Garibaldi received a summons to 
protect Milan itself from the Austrians ; for the army of 
Charles Albert, demoralised, out-manoeuvred and defeated 
at every point by Radetzky, was under the necessity of 
falling back on Milan. The victory of Staffalo had been 
won, indeed, under great difficulties, and the army, wast- 
ing away under a burning July sun, encamped in un- 
healthy spots, was now unequal to a second encounter, 
and the battle fought at Custozza left it almost crushed 
and demoralised. D'Azeglio says at this juncture : 
* Since Lombardy and Venice will not unite, I told 
the King that his duty, the good of Italy, the wel- 
fare of the cause, required that he should retreat to 
Piedmont and defend it ... . with one army alone we 
should not risk it;' but Charles Albert did risk it, and, 
like Garibaldi, went to the aid of Milan. But the Milanese, 
urged on by the party within their walls, received Charles 
Albert with curses instead of thanks ; and from the 
agents of Mazzini the King, who had been fighting for 
the cause of Italy, had to flee for his very life. No 
period is more miserable than this in the history of 
Italian regeneration, when political sects, to gain their 
end, used every weapon that was fatal to the indepen- 
dence of Italy ; so on August the 9th, 1 848, the King 
came to terms with the Austrians, and surrendered 
Milan. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi, hurrying by forced marches, at 
length reached Monza, only twelve miles from the 
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capital, where he heard of the armistice ; and, refusing to 
lay down his arms before he had struck a single blow, 
he retreated on Como, declaring Charles Albert to be a 
traitor, and himself at war with any one who recognised 
peace in Italy before the expulsion of the Austrians. 
Mazzini now joined this volunteer corps after his hopes 
in Milan were at an end, and was warmly received in the 
camp, and entrusted with the standard on which was 
written * God and the people.' Being near the Swiss 
frontier and the mountains. Garibaldi felt able to hold 
out for some time against the Austrians. A corps of 
cavalry was sent in pursuit of him ; but, by throwing 
himself into the mountains above the Lago Maggiore, he 
managed to harass the enemy considerably, still cling- 
ing to the hope that, if he prolonged this desultory 
warfare, volunteers from Lombardy might be induced to 
flock to his standard. 

It may be interesting here to give a picture of 
Garibaldi as he first appeared on the battle-fields of 
Europe. Of middle stature, deep-chested, and wide- 
shouldered, his frame was cast in an iron mould, com- 
bining agility with strength. There was something 
statuesque in the appearance of his head, with its broad 
brow, straight features, and long flowing hair blending 
with a beard of the same golden hue. His countenance, 
expressive of resolution, gave character to his features, 
rather striking than handsome. In his dress he con- 
sulted the picturesque. He wore at that time a cap of 
scarlet cloth, ornamented with gold lace ; a tunic or 
blouse of a rich red ; and, besides his sword, he carried a 
dagger in his belt. His staff* and favoured troops wore a 
dress in most respects like his. In his movements 
Garibaldi displayed ease and grace, mingled with that 
sober and stately dignity acquired by those who had 
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exercised authority over the descendants of the Span- 
iards in the Western World. 

An eye-witness, Giulio Dandolo,* thus describes the 
appearance of his troops : * Picture to yourself an in- 
congruous assemblage of individuals of all descriptions 
— boys of twelve or fourteen, veteran soldiers attracted 
by the fame of the celebrated chieftain of Montevideo ; 
some stimulated by ambition, others seeking for im- 
punity and licence in the confusion of war, yet so re- 
strained by the inflexible severity of their leader, that 
courage and daring alone could find a vent, whilst 
more lawless passions were curbed beneath his will. 
The General and his staff all rode on American saddles, 
wore scarlet blouses, with hats of every possible form, 
without distinction of any kind, or pretension to -mili- 
tary ornament. Followed by their orderlies, most of 
whom had come from America, they might be seen 
hurrying to and fro, now dispersing, then again col- 
lecting — active, rapid, and indefatigable. Garibaldi, if 
the encampment was far from the scene of danger, would 
stretch himself under his tent ; if, on the contrary, the 
enemy were near at hand, he remained constantly on 
horseback, giving orders, and visiting the outposts. 
Often disguised as a peasant, he risked his own safety in 
daring reconnaissances ; but most frequently, seated on 
some commanding elevation, he would pass whole hours 
examining the environs with his telescope. When the 
General's trumpet gave the signal to prepare for depar- 
ture lassos secured the horses, which had been left to 
graze in the meadows. The order of march was always 
arranged on the preceding day, and the corps set out 
without so much as knowing where the evening would 
find them. Owing to this patriarchal simplicity, pushed 

' Volontarii Italianu 
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sometimes too far, Garibaldi appeared more like the 
chief of a tribe of Indians than a general ; but at the 
approach of danger and in the heat of combat his pre- 
sence of mind was admirable ; and then by the astonish- 
ing rapidity of his movements he made up in a great 
measure for his deficiency in those qualities which are 
generally supposed to be absolutely essential to a mili- 
tary commander.' 

This red shirt, about which we hear so much, what was 
it but the ordinary dress of an American sailor ? Pro- 
bably when Garibaldi took the command of a ship at 
Montevideo, he invested in a couple, and finding them 
both cheap and comfortable, has stuck to them ever since. 

On the Lago Maggiore one day Garibaldi contrived 
to surprise and capture two Austrian steamers, and, 
putting 1,500 men upon them, he suddenly appeared at 
Luino. After gaining this important position he set 
off by night, and executed one of those rapid and 
skilful manceuvres which form the very soul of his 
strategy, and reached Morazzone, from which place an 
attack on the Austrians, who were encamped with 
10,000 men under General d'Aspre, was meditated. 
Somehow Garibaldi's intention became known, and 
5,000 Austrians were detached to attack Morazzone, 
where for eleven hours the Garibaldians held out 
Unwilling, however, to subject the town to the horrors 
of a siege, and seeing the overwhelming numbers that 
were crossing against him, the General executed a 
retreat by despatching his men in small bodies to the 
Piedmontese territory, and by keeping a certain number 
in front to deceive the enemy by a continuous fire. 
Finally at Arona he got his forces together after a 
retreat as perilous as it was skilfully executed ; and, if 
resulting in nothing else, at all events this desultory war- 
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fare in the Lakes had accomplished one thing — it had 
established Garibaldi's European prestige. Italy recog- 
nised his talents for that light warfare in which he 
excelled, and henceforth put that blind confidence in 
her hero, which to a great extent she has never lost. 

At Arona, the straits to which the volunteers were 
put were pitiable. The men were destitute of clothing 
and food ; even Garibaldi this time was obliged to ask 
for alms from the municipality. They gave him 280/. to 
furnish his men with immediate necessaries, and the 
Austrians the while were busy publishing proclamations 
denouncing him as an outlaw and freebooter. 

Convinced at length that further resistance was 
futile. Garibaldi determined to cross over into Switzer- 
land. At the close of the campaign he was attacked 
with a marsh fever, which had proved fatal to so many 
of the Italian army. This soon turned to typhus, and, as 
he lay ill at Luino, his life was despaired of. Nothing 
could arouse him from a state of lethargy except the 
cry that the Austrians were coming ; in fact, once the 
Austrians really did come and attack his camp — the fever 
was forgotten, he put himself at the head of his men» 
and. conducted a retreat on Varese. 

Garibaldi was much shattered by this illness, which 
would have proved fatal to a less vigorous constitution ; 
so after leaving Switzerland he sought a little repose 
with his family at Nice, to re-establish his health, and 
then he passed on to Genoa for the remainder of the 
autumn. 

Whilst at Genoa, Charles Albert recognised Gari- 
baldi's claims to honour and position, and repented him, 
though too late, of the cold shoulder he had turned to 
him. He offered him a high rank in the Sardinian army ; 
but Garibaldi was now himself again, and his desire for 
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action aroused by the reports of the vah'ant resistance 
which was being made against the Austrians at Venice, 
under Daniele Manin,. caused him to throw in his lot 
again with the i^volutionists, in preference to enjoying 
otiunt cum dignitate in the Piedmontese army. 

Two hundred and fifty volunteers started with him 
for Venice ; but at Ravenna news reached him from 
Rome — Rome, which had been the goal of Garibaldi's 
earliest days ; so, abandoning his intention of proceeding 
to the city of the Lagunes, he bent his course towards 
the Eternal City, to swell with 1,500 men, who had 
meanwhile flocked to his standard, the number of the 
rebellious subjects of the lately * very illustrious and 
respected Lord Pope,' to whom Garibaldi had written so 
obsequiously, and who had now deserted his liberal 
principles of the previous year. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SIEGE OF ROME. 

That Pius IX. should have retracted his liberal con- 
cessions was not a very astonishing fact in itself. They 
were opposed to the code of laws which had governed 
the hierarchy since the days of Hildebrand ; they were, 
moreover, given to a people who were not easily satisfied 
with liberality in moderation — to a people backed up 
by men like Mazzini and Ciceruacchio, who taught 
them not to cease clamouring for more. 

Nevertheless, Pius IX. did wrong in abandoning 
Rome. Giving way to his feelings of terror on the 
assassination of his Prime Minister Rossi, and to the 
persuasions of foreign diplomatists, who urged him to 
fly to Gaeta, and throw himself into the arms of the 
detested King Bomba, the Pope turned his back on 
Rome, leaving instructions to his Swiss guard to go 
and throw that great bandit, Garibaldi, into the sea. 
Completely changed now in his sentiments, Pope Pius 
pronounced King Bomba to be a * model monarch,' a 
pattern for the rest of Europe, whilst the deeds of that 
model king were even then disgusting the whole civilised 
world, and are now facts of history beyond dispute. Of 
the dungeons excavated beneath the level of the sea, 
through the crevices of which the foulest water trickled, 
without either air or light ; of the brutal tortures ; of 
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the delight the king took in witnessing with his eyeglass 
the anguish of his victims — of all these Poerio gives us 
a description in his account of the Neapolitan prisons. 
Such was the model sovereign with whom tfce so lately 
liberal Pope now took refuge. 

Before this act of the Pope there was no real Repub- 
lican party in Rome. The agitation was so far from 
having any real revolutionary object in view, that Maz- 
zini wrote reprovingly : * While he was anxiously expect- 
ing from Rome a mighty sound worthy of her ancient 
greatness, nothing reached him but the feeble voices of 
parliamentary academicians, who appeared utterly un- 
conscious of what the four letters which composed the 
name of their city meant for Italy and the world.' * 

When, however, it became apparent that the Pope 
was not to return from Gaeta except as an absolute 
master in the rear of foreign soldiers, then the Repub- 
lican element stepped in. The Pope's encyclical letter 
told them his present views on Governments in general : 
' Every authority comes from God ; every Government, 
defactOy is a government of right ; obey, or, resisting, be 
condemned.' On February the 9th the Romans met in 
conclave ; and Garibaldi himself, sitting as deputy for 
Macerata in the constituent assembly, which had met 
to discuss the measures then to be taken, was the first to 
cry, * Long live the Republic ! ' Mazzini was elected in 
March as a member of the same assembly, and by his 
presence infused a determination into the hearts of all 
Romans to defend to the last any attempt to restore the 
former Government. 

Whilst preparing for her struggle, Rome, indeed, 
affords us but a pitiable picture, in which men of lofty 
conceptions and true patriotism were mixed up irretriev- 

' Mazzini, O^re^ vol. vii. p. 181. 
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ably with despicable adventurers, who prostituted the 
name of liberty and justice to the furtherance of selfish- 
ness. Garibaldi was the champion of the former ; and, if 
Mazzini belonged to them too, certain it is that most 
of his adherents belonged to the latter class. Garibaldi 
represented the will of the Roman army, to which were 
now flocking crowds of volunteers from all parts of 
Italy. He had reached the capital at the close of the 
year, and was forthwith entrusted with the defence of 
the frontier menaced by the army of the King of Naples. 
He fortified and took up his position at Rieti, where 
2,000 volunteers joined him ; and amongst them the 
priest Ugo Bassi, who preferred to be a common soldier 
in the revolutionary army to holding the remunerative 
position of chaplain-in-chief of the Pope's forces ; and, 
though yet scarcely recovered from his recent illness, 
Garibaldi spent the winter months exposed to cold and 
fatigue with dauntless energy. 

When the new Government was formed in Rome, 
its object was to prepare for an efficient co-operation 
with Sardinia ; for Charles Albert had magnanimously 
taken up arms again in a hopeless struggle against 
Austria, to save his country, then on the brink of Re- 
publican fanaticism, to which all Italy, Venice, Naples, 
Sicily, nay even Piedmont, were now verging. 

Then followed the disastrous three days' campaign, 
which ended in the defeat of Charles Albert's army at 
Novara, his abdication, and Victor Emmanuers acces- 
sion on March the 23rd. The whole of Italy was thus 
placed at the feet of Austria. Had Charles Albert been 
less precipitate in his movements, he would have had 
no very inconsiderable assistance from the Roman 
troops, who had reached Ancona when they heard of 
the defeat of Novara. 
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At first the newly appointed Government in Rome 
was paralysed by the news of the combination against 
them. Austria, Naples, Spain, were all of one mind to 
restore the Pope, and bring the Papal State under a 
Government ten times more tyrannical than the one from 
which they had just emerged. Urged on by Mazzini, who 
now put his sole trust in the course France was likely to 
adopt, the Romans at once resolved to take energetic 
measures for preparing to defend themselves ; a trium- 
virate was formed of Mazzini, Armellini, and Safii, to 
administer affairs, and Garibaldi was hastily summoned 
from the Neapolitan frontier to superintend the defences. 
Concerning this defence of Rome, Garibaldi was from 
the first opposed to it ; he put but little confidence in the 
French„and recognised that, if they turned against them, 
the contest would be one of mere bravado. Mazzini 
was the real spirit of the movement Provided as he was 
with a safe conduct in case of the worst, his fate would 
be to return to easy exile in England ; and as he sat at 
the Capitol writing rabid proclamations, and talking of 
burying himself in the ruins of Rome, he could pretty 
nearly calculate on having but little of the hard work of 
fighting to do himself. 

Mazzini, however, at this time firmly believed in the 
assistance of the French Republic, of which Louis Napo- 
leon was now President, and he put his trust in the 
co-operation of Ledru Rollin, his counterpart in France. 
Certainly on the face of things Mazzini had a right to 
hope for aid in that direction. Did not the Sth Consti- 
tution of the French Republic say that *she would 
never employ her arms against the liberty of any people }' 
This, at least, he thought would ensure neutrality. Then 
had not Louis Napoleon fought himself for Italian liberty 
in 1831 against the Papal forces } And was it not likely 
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that the President of the French Republic would rejoice 
at the formation of a sister Republic in the Roman 
State ? But Louis Napoleon had intentions of another 
kind. 

So at Mazzini's instigation the Roman Assembly 
voted by 143 against 5 for the perpetual downfall of the 
temporal government of the Pope, and on April the i8th, 
1849, a manifesto was administered to the Governments 
of England and France, stating * that the Roman people 
had a right to give themselves the form of Government 
which pleased them, that they had sanctioned the inde- 
pendence and free exercise of the spiritual authority of 
the Pope, and that they trusted that England and France 
would not assist in restoring a Government irreconcilable 
by its nature with liberty and civilisation, and morally 
destitute of all authority for many years past, and 
materially so during the previous five months/ 

But the failure of this mission soon disclosed itself. 
General Oudinot landed at Civita Vecchia on April the 
29th with a French army, evasively declaring that the flag 
he had hoisted was one of peace and order ; yet up to the 
last the Romans would not believe that France would 
ever proceed to hostilities. Commissioners were con- 
stantly going and returning between Civita Vecchia and 
Rome ; but though some hasty measures were taken for 
the defence, though Garibaldi was summoned from the 
frontier, no one really anticipated war with France. 
Garibaldi's reception in Rome was most enthusiastic. 
' This mysterious conqueror,' 6ays Biagio Miraglia, * sur- 
rounded by a brilliant halo of glory, who entered Rome 
on the eve of the very day on which the Republic was 
about to be attacked, was in the minds of the Roman 
people the only man capable of maintaining the " decree 
of resistance \^' therefore the multitudes on the very 
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instant united themselves with the man who personified 
the wants of the moment and who was the hope of all.' 

So, when the real intentions of the French became 
known, the Roman people arose with a courage worthy 
of their best days, and resolved to give the French a 
reception on which they had little counted. 

. Early on April the 30th the great bells of the Capitol 
gave the signal of alarm ; the roar of cannon from the 
walls, and the discharge of musketry in the plain, an- 
nounced that the contest had begun. Immediately the 
streets were filled with eager crowds, who, issuing forth 
from lanes and workshops, armed with weapons of every 
age and construction, hurried towards the Porta Caval- 
leggieri, which from its position was the first point of 
attack, whilst women from the balconies and house-roofs 
urged them on with gestures and applause. 

So violent was this first onset that the French legion 
to their amazement were obliged to give way, and finally 
by concentrating their forces, amounting in all to 7,000 
men, directed their attack on the Porta San Pancrazio, 
where Garibaldi was stationed. Without awaiting their 
attack Garibaldi at once charged them with all his might ; 
for several hours the issue was doubtful, but at length 
the French had again to give way. On this memorable 
day the Italians lost but 100 killed and wounded, and 
but one prisoner was made — poor Ugo Bassi, Garibaldi's 
chaplain, who, having refused to leave a dying man he 
was supporting in his arms, became the only prisoner 
who adorned the French retreat; whereas the French 
lost 300 between killed and wounded, and 500 prisoners 
were brought back to the Eternal City. Furthermore 
General Oudinot was put to the humiliiation of applying 
to Garibaldi for surgical aid for his wounded, which was 
readily granted. 
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In his proclamation to tiie people of Rome next 
evening the head of the barricade commission described 
this victory in a tone partly heroic, partly bombastic. 
* People ! yesterday commenced the entrance of the 
French into Rome. They entered by the Porta S. Pan- 
crazio — as prisoners ! To us, citizens, this is no surprise, 
but it will astonish Paris ! ' 

During this day's fighting considerable damage had 
been done by the French artillery to works of art in 
Rome — the dome of St. Peter's was greatly injured and 
the Vatican riddled. French writers excuse this defeat 
by saying that their soldiers had only meditated a recon- 
naissance and fell into a snare ; but they forget to state 
that a plan of their attack was found on the body of a 
French officer killed in the battle, which proves beyond 
a doubt that the attack was predetermined and that 
they signally failed ; and, furthermore, they said they 
€pared the city for fear of destroying her works of art, 
•wliereas the firing was directed chiefly against St. Peter's. 

The transport of joy in Rome that evening was 
indescribable ; and indeed it was a feat to be proud of, 
for only 5,000 men had fought on their side, for the most 
p^rt volunteers of a few months' standing, and they had 
repulsed some of the first European troops. Garibaldi, 
of course, was the lion of the day, and to him the laurels 
were unanimously assigned. 

Considerably crestfallen, the French general with- 
drew his men to Palo, on the road to Civita Vecchia, 
where their position was exceedingly critical, for 
Garibaldi, only allowing his men a few hours' repose, set 
off in pursuit of them ; the Romans had the advantage 
of position, and the stimulus of victory, whereas the 
French were dejected and demoralised. Garibaldi 
hastily despatched a messenger to General Avizzana, as 
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follows, * Send me fresh troops, and as I promised to beat 
the French, and have kept my promise, so now I promise . 
to prevent any one of them regaining their vessels.' 

When Garibaldi was on the point of a second attack, 
General Oudinot sent to treat for an armistice, consent- 
ing as a proof of his good intentions to give up Ugo Bassi 
the prisoner. The Triumvirate in Rome accordingly sent 
orders forthwith to Garibaldi to withdraw, for Mazzini 
still clung to his hopes of assistance from the French 
democratical party, and did not wish to destroy all 
chance of this by inflicting on the French another defeat. 
It was in vain Garibaldi remonstrated, stating that he 
felt sure the armistice was merely an excuse to allow of 
reinforcements arriving from France ; but the Triumvirate 
would not listen to him, and moreover released the 500 
prisoners in exchange for poor Ugo Bassi. 

So Garibaldi was forced to withdraw into the city, 
and abide the result of fresh negotiations which we're 
being set on foot. M. de Lesseps was despatched from 
Paris with a special mission to Rome, and fresh troops 
meanwhile poured in from France to the assistance of 
General Oudinot. During this time Mazzini continued 
to write eager letters to Ledru Rollin, and to his agents 
elsewhere, basing all his hopes on diplomacy. 

On May the 7th there was an animated discussion in 
the French National Assembly on the Roman question. 
M. Jules Favre denounced French intervention as con- 
trary to the programme of the Constitution ; but Presi- 
dent Louis Napoleon wrote to General Oudinot, * Our 
soldiers have been received as enemies, our military 
honour is at stake. I shall not suffer it to be assailed. 
Reinforcements shall not be wanting to you.' 

Yet the French Assembly in itself was opposed 
to interference, and on its behalf M. de Lesseps was 

F 
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despatched to treat favourably with the Romans ; but 
Napoleon had his own ideas on the subject, and acted 
accordingly ; his only object now was to save time, 
until Oudinot should be in a position to conquer. 

Garibaldi, meanwhile, was not idle. Ferdinand of 
Naples was advancing on Rome from the south with a 
large army, with the intention of restoring his pontifical 
guest to his possessions. Ten thousand strong the 
Neapolitan army was, and with twenty pieces of cannon 
too ; they had marched even as far as Albano, before 
Garibaldi was despatched to meet them. On the evening 
of May the 4th, Garibaldi, with 4,000 light troops secretly 
left Rome, his destination being unknown. They arrived 
early next morning at Tivoli, where they encamped 
among the grey ruins of the Emperor Adrian's villa ; 
the numerous fires that glistened amongst the ruins, and 
lighted up their subterranean caverns, produced a strange 
and picturesque effect. The singular aspect of the camp 
seemed in unison with the wildness of the scene. Gari- 
baldi and his staff were dressed as usual in scarlet blouses, 
they rode on South American saddles, which were made 
to open and unroll and form a kind of small tent This 
set up, their personal arrangements for the night were 
complete. 

On May the 8th they halted at Palestrina, and Gari- 
baldi despatched numerous exploring parties to put the 
detached Neapolitan companies to flight, and the Romans 
acquitted themselves to their General's satisfaction in 
this their first experience of this kind of warfare. A 
body of 7,000 Neapolitans he confidently expected 
would attack him on the following day. Nor was he 
mistaken, for on the 9th the enemy advanced to close 
quarters, but immediately fell into confusion, notwith- 
standing the superiority of their numbers. Three hours 
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sufficed to complete the rout. The Neapolitans attri- 
bute this Ignominious defeat to the terror which -the 
name of Garibaldi inspired in their men, and to the 
uncanny appearance of the red-shirted troops. They 
were convinced, said their general, that the devil him- 
self was commanding in person, for even sabres which 
the Pope had blessed shivered to bits against him, and 
holy silver bullets would not hit him. More probably this 
superstition was made a convenient veil for mutiny 
which existed in the ranks commanded by so generally 
detested a sovereign as King Bomba. 

Daverio, the chief of Garibaldi's staff, sent the follow- 
ing report of the victory to the Roman Government : — 

m 

-The defeat at Palestrina was a perfect rout, not a 
Neapolitan soldier is to be found in the Roman Republic, 
and the King has gone to Gaeta to pour his sorrows into 
the bosom of the Pope. The success, however, nearly 
cost Italy dear. Garibaldi was wounded in the hand and 
foot' King Bomba in reality only went as far as 
Velletri, and claimed a victory for himself, ordering a 
Te Deum to be sung in Naples. 

On the nth Garibaldi and his staff occupied the 
monasteries of the Augustine monks in Palestrina ; 
the holy fathers had fled, and some of the volunteers 
amused themselves in donning their three-cornered hats, 
walking about in their stoles and copes, lighting all 
the large wax candles, and, worse than all, dragging out 
the holy brethren's private letters to light the candles 
with. From these documents they discovered that the 
Augustines of Palestrina were perfect Don Juans in 
every respect ; one can imagine the effect a discovery 
like this would have on Garibaldi whose love for the 
Papacy had of late received so great a shock, and how 
this would form the groundwork, coupled with what he 
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saw in the Inquisition cells of Rome, for his future novel, 
' The Rule of the Monk.' 

Finding the Neapolitans disinclined to encounter 
him again. Garibaldi imagined there might be some 
understanding between them and the French jointly to 
surprise Rome during his absence, so he set out for the 
capital, passing within two miles of the enemy, winding 
tis way through rough by-roads for twenty-eight miles 
with perfect silence and order throughout his ranks, and 
without halting for a moment. 

Meanwhile M. de Lesseps, as envoy from France, dis- 
pelled all fear of any immediate attack onthepartof Oudi- 
not,and the Romans were free again to turn their attention 
to 'the danger threatening them from the side of Naples. 
It is unaccountable that at this juncture, after the suc- 
cess he had just gained. Garibaldi should be superseded 
in the command of the Roman army by an officer of 
inferior rank, one Colonel Roselli, who on the occasion 
was mad« General. Doubtless the demagogues in Rome 
were growing jealous of Garibaldi's popularity, and were 
afraid of his determination to push a victory to the 
end ; Mazzini judged rightly, Garibaldi did not even 
complain at this injustice. 'Some of my friends,' he 
wrote, ' urged me not to accept a secondary position 
under a man who, only the day before, was my inferior, 
but I confess these questions of self-love never yet 
troubled me ; whoever gives me a chance of fighting, if 
only as a common soldier, against the enemy of my 
country, him will I thank.' 

The Neapolitan forces had now rallied, they had re- 
occupied Palestrina after Garibaldi's departure, from 
which, being on the direct road to Rome, the Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to have them dislodged. The 
whole Roman army, now 10,000 strong, marched out to 
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meet them, leaving the city on May the i6th by the San 
Giovanni gate. Garibaldi was ordered to proceed in 
advance with a detached squadron, and such was his 
influence and his name, that he was virtually looked 
upon as the commander-in-chief, even by Roselli himself, 
who never took a step without his advice. 

Two miles from Velletri, with 2,000 men under him, 
Garibaldi encountered a strong Neapolitan advance 
column, which, after a short attempt at resistance, took 
to flight, and shut themselves up in the town. Garibaldi 
followed with all speed, sending at the same time for 
reinforcements from the main column of the army. 
Roselli conceived that his soldiers could not be sent 
immediately as they had had no dinner, so when they 
arrived it was too late to commence the attack that 
day. 

During the night, some volunteers who were ap- 
pointed to make a reconnaissance about two in the 
morning were struck with the silence which prevailed in 
the town. Scaling the walls they discovered that the city 
was almost deserted, that the enemy had escaped under 
the cover of darkness, and that the inhabitants were pre- 
pared to come and meet Garibaldi with open arms. So 
terrified were the Neapolitans at the mystic name of 
Garibaldi and his still more magic camicia rossa, that no 
persuasion of their commanders would induce them 
again to face such an enemy ; their flight was precipi- 
tous, and the darkness increased their confusion. Two 
days saw the last of the Neapolitans across the frontier 
of the Roman territory. King Bomba could not con- 
ceal the fact that his army had been defeated, the rout 
this time was too unmistakable in its character to admit 
of a second thanksgiving for a fictitious victory. In the 
official account the Neapolitan General merely took 
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great credit to himself for the unexampled rapidity and 
safety of his retreat 

The way the Neapolitan troops conducted themselves 
in this campaign reminds one forcibly of the repetition 
of the same pantomime in i860. Before Garibaldi's 
volunteers they were in truth a miserable, degraded lot, 
barely worth the trouble Garibaldi took for them, and 
even now, after twenty years' union with the more en- 
lightened north, they are a far greater thorn in the 
crown of the Sardinian dynasty than Ireland is in the 
Queen of England's. 

Garibaldi pursued the flying enemy when daylight 
convinced him of the truth of their departure ; but as 
they had got too good a start to let him catch them up, 
he returned and joined General Roselli's column nearer 
Rome, with the view of clearing the province of Frosi- 
none from the armed bands of Zucchi, one of the 
stanchest adherents of the Papal Government After 
a few days he was again entrusted with a division of the 
army with a view to carrying the war into the kingdom 
of Naples itself. Pursuing his way along the old Sam- 
nite road to the banks of the Voltumus, he was prepar- 
ing for an immediate attack on the capital, with every 
prospect of success, when he was summoned back to 
Rome again with all speed, where the final act in the 
drama of the short-lived Roman Republic was about 
to be played, and on May the 24th he re-entered the 
Eternal City amidst the rejoicings of the people, who 
hailed him with the wildest enthusiasm. 

M. de Lesseps signed and ratified certain articles 
with the Roman Assembly to the satisfaction of both 
parties, and then proceeded to place before General 
Oudinot the particulars thereof; but General Oudinot 
refused to acknowledge them, stating that M. de Lesseps 
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had exceeded the powers granted to him, and that his 
own instructions from France were of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, for he had now got his reinforcements, 
and longed to wipe off the stain which, as Louis Napo- 
leon had said, rested on the arms of France. Accord- 
ingly Oudinot gave notice that he would recommence 
hostilities forthwith. * Only,' he continued in his letter 
to the Roman Government, * with the view of giving our 
fellow-countrymen, who are desirous of quitting Rome, 
the means of doing so with ease, I shall, at the request 
of the French Embassy, postpone the attack on the 
Piazza until Monday morning.' 

All were asleep on Sunday morning, June the 3rd, 
even the ever-wakeful Garibaldi, relying fully on the 
word of the French general, who was now stealing 
gently up to the Roman outposts at the Villa Pamfili 
and Corsini just outside the Porta San Pancrazio. * It 
is true,' says Garibaldi, when alluding to this day, * if a 
general goes to sleep on the faith of a treaty he wakes 
a dupe!' And General Garibaldi on this Sunday morn- 
ing awoke a dupe, for the outposts had been suddenly 
surrounded and taken prisoners, and even the Ponte 
Molle was taken after a brave but futile resistance. 

General Oudinot justified himself by saying that he 
promised only not to attack the Piazza^ meaning the for- 
tress itself, till Monday, but had said nothing about the 
suburbs. By this somewhat doubtful means Oudinot 
had got possession of Rome, or rather precipitated events, 
for the city could never have held out long against his 
forces. Henceforward the resistance though valiant was 
against fearful odds. 

Again the bells of the Capitol, and of all the churches, 
gave the signal of alarm ; drums called to arms, and the 
legion of Garibaldi with the brave Lombard volunteers, 
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repairing to the gate, were immediately engaged in a des- 
perate conflict. As the French column attacked the Villa 
Pamfili the Romans jumped out of the windows into the 
garden below, climbed the walls, and hurrying to the . 
Convent of San Pancrazio, yelled wildly, * To arms ! to 
arms ! ' Before Garibaldi's arrival on the scene of action 
the Villa Corsini had also fallen into the enemy's hands. 
This he felt to be an irreparable loss, inasmuch as it 
formed the basis of the French operations on the walls. 
Hence it was a question of vital importance whether it 
should be retaken or not. With his usual bravery Gari- 
baldi at once planned an attack, but after each charge 
made by the volunteers, up came the French reserves to 
supply the place of the dead and wounded. It was fruit- 
less for him to continue the attack : even Garibaldi re- 
cognised the necessity of a retreat ; the fact was that 
there was an amount of scientific combination and re- 
source necessary for an operation of this kind which the 
guerilla chieftain did not possess, accustomed as he was 
to the desultory skirmishes of South America. The 
system which had been successful against the Austrians 
in the Tyrol and the Neapolitans so lately, was totally 
unsuited to oppose the compact and ever renewed masses 
which the French general could continually bring for- 
ward. Wherever danger seemed to threaten Garibaldi 
would send a detachment, without ever concentrating 
his forces on one given point. 

Hence the close of the first day of the siege left the 
French in possession of the positions they had conquered, 
and it was a gloomy evening for those inside the city 
walls. 

On Monday morning Garibaldi changed his plan of 
action ; he determined to content himself with occasional 
sorties, and with just harassing the works of the be- 
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siegers by a continual cannonade from the walls. From 
this plan he did not deviate for days ; his cannonade 
caused much annoyance to the French works, but his 
sorties were not very effectual owing to the inexperience 
of his volunteers, who grew alarmed and fired at too 
great a distance. 

Garibaldi failed again in an attempt to blow up a 
bridge across the Tiber with a boatful of combustible 
materials, and also in an attempt to undermine the 
batteries which the French were raising, for Oudinot 
discovered his object, and let water into the mines, which 
made it ineffectual. 

Meanwhile the French batteries were rapidly in- 
creasing. The only hope for the Romans was M. de 
Lesseps and his interference at Paris on their behalf. 
To this last straw Mazzini still clung, for the French 
Ambassador had assured him that all would be set to 
rights when he got to Paris. So every day without 
a surrender was hailed now by Mazzini and his party 
as a victory. But the arrival of M. de Corcelles soon 
dispersed their hopes ; he came to declare that the 
French Government now disavowed any participation in 
the convention ratified by M. de Lesseps. On hearing 
this, the last blow to their hopes, the Roman Assembly 
was furious, but it availed them little. No matter how 
much Mazzini might storm, how much Saffi might de- 
claim, or Armellini remonstrate — the facts were stem 
ones — the French nation was now added to the long list 
of their enemies without hope. One city, without a 
single ally, was holding out against two powerful nations, 
and wasting its blood in a vain attempt at freedom. 
Mazzini still urged them to continue the resistance. 
* Let Oudinot lay the city in ashes as he has threatened 
and bury us in them.' This resistance to odds so over- 
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whelming was the folly of fanaticism, and Garibaldi told 
them so. Mazzini bitterly censured Garibaldi for this 
opinion of his ; he talked of him as a coward, as half- 
hearted in the cause. The irritation which reproaches 
such as these would engender in a mind like Garibaldi's 
may easily be imagined, and ever after this Garibaldi 
and Mazzini were anything but friends. In those days 
they represented two different classes of ideas. Garibaldi 
sought then only to have Italy freed from the foreigner 
and united under one Government, republic or monarchi- 
cal, he cared not which ; whereas Mazzini was the ac- 
knowledged hater of all monarchs, and would not have 
cared for victory if it was only to put Victor Emmanuel 
in Rome instead of the Pope. 

On the night of June the 2ist, the French effected a 
breach in the city wall, and planted a battery thereon. 
It was brought about by some mysterious manoeuvre ; 
no one knew how it was done, but on that evening a 
Roman officer going his rounds of inspection near the 
gate of San Pancrazio found himself suddenly surrounded 
and taken prisoner. The terrified sentinels brought word 
that the French had come up from underground, others 
that they had discovered a secret door from a subter- 
ranean passage ; suspicions of treachery too were not 
wanting. It is enough for our purpose to know that the 
French now occupied two bastions, the second not without 
an obstinate resistance from Garibaldi, who on the first 
intelligence of the disaster hurried thither but too late. 

Roselli now recommended an immediate attack at 
the point of the bayonet Again, Garibaldi was opposed 
to such useless waste of life, and was again accused of 
pusillanimity by his comrades ; but he knew full well that 
with the discouragement which pervaded all ranks, and 
the whispers of treachery that were abroad, any move- 
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ment of this kind would only accelerate the final cata- 
strophe. 

As yet, however, there was no symptom of wavering 
in the troops at Rome (which some say numbered 
12,000, whilst General Oudinot had 40,000 outside the 
walls ; these figures, however, are likely to have been 
exaggerated on both sides), and their leaders were daily 
performing deeds of heroism. Colonel Medici was ubi- 
quitous and second only to Garibaldi in the order and 
completeness of his tactics. Ciceruacchio the orator, 
the demagogue with blood-stained shirt, and sword still 
reeking with the slaughter, would pour forth a torrent 
of eloquence, rekindling to the best of his ability the 
flickering flame of patriotism. Ugo Bassi too, in his 
monk's dress, held the crucifix before the eyes of the 
dying, regardless of the bullets which showered around 
him, always in the thickest of the fight but never 
carrying anything save his cross. 

The inhabitants of Rome evinced the same deter- 
mination, though the bombardment was constant. In 
one night 150 bombs fell within the city, and many 
private houses were grievously injured. On the 27th a 
rumour was current that Garibaldi had abandoned his 
post at San Pancrazio owing to a dispute with the com- 
mander-in-chief; a young Lombard, Manara by name, 
ran to him and conjured him to remain ; and he did so, 
amidst general applause. 

The French by this time had planted twelve pieces 
of cannon in their breach and commanded therefrom the 
principal defences of Rome. Terrible was the havoc they 
made amongst the villas and palaces in the western part 
of the city, and Garibaldi who held the Villa SavorelH 
was obliged to abandon it on the evening of the 27th. 
During the attack on this the Romans lost 400 men with 
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bayonet wounds alone, a proof of the desperate resolu- 
tion with which they fought 

On the morning of June the 30th, at 2 A.M., the final 
assault began. Under cover of the darkness the French 
forced their way in three close columns through the 
several breaches, and poured into the Roman barricades. 
Confusion reigned everywhere, the beating of drums, the 
clanging of bells, whilst Garibaldi, sword in hand, and 
singing a popular ditty, rushed forward to meet the attack 
followed by the most determined of his men. This indeed 
was the final charge, the charge of utter despair on the 
part of the Romans, which for a moment completely 
staggered the French, but for the moment only ; it was 
the last gasp of the dying. When forced to retreat 
Garibaldi sent a message to the Triumvirate saying that 
all was lost, that further resistance was impossible. In 
eager conclave, the Triumvirate discussed the course then 
to be pursued. * Three courses are open to us,* said 
Mazzini : * to treat with the enemy, to defend the town 
from barricade to barricade, or to move in a body from 
Rome, Triumvirate and all, carrying with us the palla- 
dium of Roman liberty.' 

Garibaldi was then summoned before them, covered 
with blood, his clothes pierced with balls and bayonet 
thrusts. * To the tribune,' every one cried, and Garibaldi 
forthwith ascended it to state how impossible was any 
further defence, * unless we are resolved to make of Rome 
a second Saragossa ;' and in the end the following order 
was issued : * The Roman Republic in the name of God 
and the people gives up a defence which has become 
impossible.' 

On June the 30th, the constituent assembly on the re- 
signation of the Triumvirate appointed Garibaldi as their 
dictator, the legal guardian of the rights of the people. 
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Thirteen years later, when he undertook the affairs which 
ended at Aspromonte so disastrously, Garibaldi professed 
to be acting in accordance with this very decree. 

For two or three days deputations went between the 
camps without finally deciding anything beyond an 
armistice ; even yet some of the inhabitants were in 
favour of barricades and resisting to the end. Indeed 
so wildly enthusiastic were they, that an unfortunate 
priest having unguardedly uttered 'Welcome to the 
French,' was literally torn in pieces by the crowd. On 
July the 3rd, Garibaldi having assembled the troops and 
volunteers in the Square of St. Peter's, addressed them as 
follows : — * Soldiers ! that which I have to offer you is 
this ; hunger, thirst, cold, heat ; no pay, no barracks, no 
rations, but frequent alarms, forced marches, charges at 
the point of the bayonet. Whoever loves our country 
and glory may follow me.' Nearly 4,000 men did answer 
to this appeal, and consented to follow Garibaldi in this 
last move. Without a moment's delay this brave band 
left Rome on the road to Tivoli with the intention of 
entering the mountainous districts of Tuscany. And 
thus the curtain fell on the famous siege of Rome, and 
our hero was again a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
with his faithful Anita by his side to bear with him the 
burden and heat of the day, for Anita Garibaldi had 
some months ere this joined her husband during the 
busy scenes we have described, preferring death and 
danger by his side to domestic misery at Nice. 

No sooner was it known that Garibaldi had with- 
drawn than, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon of that very 3rd 
of July, the cross-keyed banners of St. Peter once more 
floated from the castle of St. Angelo, and Rome was 
again under the rule of its Pope. This defence of 
Rome, and the war going on at the same time in 
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Venice, hopeless as they were from a military point of 
view, had, however, done something for Italy : they had 
made Italians proud of their country. Nor was this all : 
the struggle against a foreign intruder gave the first 
shock to the local jealousies, and antagonism of rival 
cities, which hitherto had been the great impediment to 
Italian Unity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WANDERER. 

The servant now of no State, a lawless adventurer in 
the eyes of national law, nothing but the brave leader of 
a few brave men^ Garibaldi started on his adventurous 
way through and across Central Italy, where all force 
that was not French was now Austrian. If song still 
lives in the Sabine mountains, many a future lay ought 
to tell how the outlaw of Italian liberty left the con- 
quered city, foiled his French pursuers, and gained the 
mountains, for ever making war support war. No legen- 
dary lay, no written or unwritten poem is richer in the 
elements of romance, courage, and fortitude, than the 
modem story of Garibaldi's escape across the Apennines 
from Tivoli to Temi, from Temi to Arezzo, from Arezzo 
to the Republic of San Marino, and thence to the name- 
less cottage on the Adriatic where Anita died. 

On leaving Rome, Garibaldi had taken from the 
military chest a sum sufficient for the immediate neces- 
sities of his troops, and for his own personal expenditure 
he sold his watch ; Anita, though shortly expecting an 
addition to her family, could in nowise be induced to 
abandon him. Now showing himself at one point, in- 
ducing his pursuers to concentrate their forces on the 
spot, and then by a rapid night march eluding their pur- 
suit, and appearing at another, Garibaldi was engaged in 
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just the very mode of warfare in which he most excelled. 
At Orvieto, for example, the last column of his troops 
left just one hour before the French occupied the town. 

Thus he made his way into Tuscany. Here his 
reception was anything but a cordial one ; a large 
Austrian force was hanging about, and the inhabitants 
were constrained to forbear any rising in favour of 
Italian liberty. At Arezzo he found the gates closed 
against him, and at Montepulciano he was fired at from 
a convent. Recognising the uselessness of remaining 
here. Garibaldi now had but one course left, namely, to 
seek some spot of safety, some neutral ground where he 
could get terms for his men, and then make his own 
way to Venice, which still held out under Manin. 

Over the Apennines, hotly pursued from place to 
place, fording rivers, traversing- woods, he at length 
reached a haven of rest on the borders of the little 
Republic of San Marino, which * little mole on the face 
of a fair lady,' as the Italians call it, lies lost with its 
freedom of fifteen centuries' standing, independent but 
poor, amongst the Apennines behind Rimini. On reach- 
ing the borders of this small speck of a republic, whose 
motto like Garibaldi's was * liberty,* the General sent his 
Quartermaster before him to announce to the authorities 
his arrival, and to request a safe passage and victuals 
for his troops. The Captains and Council of San Marino, 
after much deliberation, felt obliged to refuse, yet it went 
to their hearts, they said, * to cast further difficulties in 
the way of those for whom they had such kindred 
feeling,' but although with the Austrians near they 
quaked for their liberty, they promised to put food for 
Garibaldi and his troops just outside the Republican 
territories. 

Defeated and dejected as his troops then were, 
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Garibaldi saw that his only hope of safety was to take 
the law into his own hands. Entering the territories of 
San Marino, he pitched his qamp just outside their tiny 
capital. A curious spectacle, indeed, they presented, 
with their red shirts all in rags, 1,500 infantry and 300 
cavalry in all, for their ranks had been greatly thinned 
by desertion and death since they left Rome. De- 
moralised by their late misfortunes, no military disci- 
pline now reigned in the motley group of old men and 
boys ; some sank to the ground through exhaustion ; 
others stood smiling composedly in their misery, whilst 
the astonished republicans of San Marino stood by 
yearning in pity for them. There were many women, 
too, amongst them, who had clung to their husbands, 
sons, and brothers, through all their scenes of misery, 
death and danger. 

Garibaldi himself and two or three of his staff went 
straight to the Government House, where he offered to 
deliver up his arms, and implored lodgings for his men. 
'All hail to the fugitives,' said the Captains of the 
Republic ; * as such we will receive you.' And they 
forthwith gave orders for food to be distributed amongst 
the men, whilst Garibaldi and Anita were lodged with 
all hospitality in the Franciscan convent near the gate 
of the town. 

Garibaldi addressed his men, for the last time, with 
words of affection, and then posted up on the church 
door the following Order of the Day : * Soldiers, we 
have arrived in a land of refuge : we must maintain an 
irreproachable conduct towards our generous hosts, since 
it will gain for us the respect merited by our misfortunes. 
From the present moment I release all my companions 
in arms from every engagement, leaving them free to 
re-enter private life. But I would remind you that it is 
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better to die than to live as slaves to a foreigner. — 
Garibaldi.* 

Meanwhile the Austrians from the side of Rimini 
threatened San Marino as conniving at Garibaldi's 
escape. So with great haste the Secretary of State 
went to intercede for a capitulation in favour of (he 
volunteers, and for their own safety. Archduke Ernest, 
the Austrian general, was obdurate on the subject of 
Garibaldi ; he refused to allow him and his followers to 
escape, at the same time promising not to harm the 
inhabitants of San Marino. But at length he agreed 
to terms of the severest nature, which should oblige 
Garibaldi to embark for America. Our hero, however, 
had no such intentions just now. Whilst the Republic of 
San Marino was asleep he contrived to effect his escape 
unobserved with Anita and a few followers, leaving the 
following laconic note on his bedroom table : * The con- 
ditions imposed on me by the Austrians I cannot accept, 
and therefore we cease to encumber your territory. — 
Garibaldi.' 

Great was the dismay among the Garibaldians next 
morning when they found their leader had left them. 
They talked much about preferring death to capitulation, 
but were at length persuaded to deliver up their arms to 
the authorities of San Marino ; each man received from 
the generous Republicans a passport for Rimini, and 
two paoli (Srf. ) apiece, to aid them on their journey; 
but so exasperated were the Austrians when they found 
that Garibaldi had escaped from their clutches, that they 
robbed his men on the road to Rimini of theXr paoli and 
their passports, and maltreated some of them into the 
bargain. 

In vain had Garibaldi tried to persuade Anita to 
remain behind at San Marino. Though worn out with 
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fatigue and sickness she refused, and smilingly asked 
her husband *if he wished to abandon her ;' so onward 
she toiled with him to the shores of the Adriatic. On 
reaching the port X)f Cesenatico, thanks to some fisher- 
men, who braved the anger of the Austrians by lending 
them thirteen boats, they were able to embark for 
Venice ; but a northern cloud had spread itself over the 
Adriatic that night, the sea was furious, and labouring 
with all their might they could not succeed in getting 
out of the port until daybreak, when the Austrians 
were just entering the town. 

Sails were now spread, for the wind had become 
favourable, and on the following morning four of the 
craft which contained Garibaldi and his immediate 
followers reached the mouth of the Po ; in one was the 
General, Anita, Ciceruacchio the orator of Roman fame, 
his two sons, Ugo Bassi, and another. Anita, who had 
suffered fearfully during the voyage, was borne ashore 
in a dying state in the arms of her husband. 

The occupants of the remaining nine barges had not 
been so fortunate ; the Austrians had discovered them by 
the light of a full moon, and had rained bullets and grape 
shot upon them, until they were forced to surrender. 

The shore where the four boats had just put in was 
swarming with the enemy's scouts sent to trace the fugi- 
tives. Anita was lying a little way off the shore con- 
cealed in a cornfield, her head resting on her husband's 
knee, whilst Leggiero, an inhabitant of La Maddalena,and 
a comrade of the General in South America, was their 
only companion ; he kept guard for them, so as to give 
notice if he saw any white-coated Austrians lurking 
near ; Garibaldi, stricken with grief, watched the gradual 
ebbing away of that life whose every hope and joy had 

been so strongly bound up in his own 
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After landing at Mesoli, Garibaldi, his wife, Ugo 
Bassi and Ciceruacchio wandered about for some time, 
when Ugo Bassi exclaimed, * I have red pantaloons on 
(a pair which he had received from a soldier, his own 
having been worn out), and I may betray you, I will go 
a little way and change them.' After this Ugo Bassi 
was seen by the Austrians and captured ; Ciceruacchio 
also and the nine others were not long undiscovered. 
The Austrians lost no time in condemning the nine to 
death immediately, reserving the two more conspicuous 
heroes for their fate in Bologna. Nine peasants were 
summoned, and ordered to dig nine holes in the sand, 
after which a discharge from the Austrian pickets 
despatched them without further ado. The youngest 
of them, the son of one of the Tribunes in that Assem- 
bly in Rome, a lad of only thirteen years, moved after 
the fire, but a blow from the butt end of an Austrian 
musket soon closed his short career. 

A few days later Ugo Bassi and his comrade were 
without trial condemned to an ignominious death at Bo- 
logna ; on August the 8th, the monk and the orator were 
led to the public square. Bedini was the Papal Legate 
at Bologna just then, the same man who was sent five 
years later to try to establish the canon law of Rome 
in the United States ; he commanded that Ugo Bassi 
should be * desecrated ' before his execution, and to 
effect this, gave orders for part of his head and fingers 
to be flayed, under pretence that those parts had been 
consecrated by the tonsure and the wafer whilst a priest 
Bassi was led to execution streaming with blood, with 
Ciceruacchio at his side. No sign of fear or wavering 
did they show before their death, they only prayed for 
their murderers. And thus perished two martyrs, or at 
least enthusiasts in the cause of freedom, whilst the 
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Pope entered Rome on this same day, as Garibaldi, 
full of the bitter remembrances of these times, writes : 
* The mitred master of Rome remounted his polluted 
throne, having for a footstool the corpses of our com- 
patriots.' ^ 

Meanwhile we have left Anita dying in the cornfield, 
trembling in her agonies to think of the fate that might 
await her husband if captured. Later on in the day, 
when the Austrians had gone, some peasants, struck by 
the piteous sight of Garibaldi bearing his sinking wife 
in his arms, yielded to his entreaties to fetch medical 
aid from Ravenna ; they brought a cart on which the 
dying woman was placed, and, conducted over rough 
byroads in this rickety conveyance, obliged to hide in 
rocks, and forests, for the Austrians were in pursuit, the 
weary cavalcade reached the ground of the friendly 
Marquis Guiccioli. Garibaldi now carried Anita to the 
nearest cottage, where a bed was hastily prepared, and 
no sooner had she been placed thereon, than she expired 
leaning on Garibaldi's arm. 

Stricken by so great a bereavement, caring not what 
his fate might be. Garibaldi could scarce be roused to 
the fact that the Austrians were close upon him. With 
a supreme effort he tore himself away from the remains 
of her who had loved him but too faithfully, and with 
weary step and aching heart pursued his lonely dreary 
flight. The peasant fulfilled a promise Garibaldi ex- 
torted from him of burying Anita hard by, under the 
shade of the pine groves ; but unfortunately her favourite 
dog discovered the remains of his mistress, scarcely 
cold under the newly -turned sod, and revealed the fact 
of Anita's death to the Austrians, who arrested the 
peasant for having harboured rebels. Subsequently a 

» Rule of the Monk, 
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small mortuary chapel was raised on the spot to 
Anita's memory, and her remains consigned to a more 
fitting tomb. 

Garibaldi and his friend Leggiero reached Ravenna 
in safety, where they lay concealed for some days in the 
house of a friend, and learning that it would be useless 
to proceed to Venice, now in the last gasp of her 
struggle, he wrote to a friend in Florence to inquire if 
there was any chance of a revolution in that city. His 
friend sent word how best he could travel into Tuscany, 
pointing out the spots by the way where he would be 
likely to obtain food and a night's shelter from trusted 
adherents to the cause. Thus fortified with new hopes, 
the two pilgrims set out once more on their journeys, 
often taking food in wayside inns by the side of Croat 
scouts. One day, whilst Garibaldi was sitting with 
his elbows on the table of a hostelry and his face 
buried in his hands, some Austrians came in in hot 
haste, and asked him if he had seen anything of the 
* Red Devil,' on whose track they had been for three- ' 
quarters of an hour ; he answered all their questions 
without allowing them to get a glance at his face, and 
thus avoided discovery. 

On reaching Spezzia, on the Gulf of Genoa, he 
learned from inquiries that Florence was not likely to 
rise just then, so he took a carriage and drove to 
Chiavari, the cradle of his race, which place he reached 
on September the 6th. The commandant of Chiavari 
begged him to create no disturbance by making known his 
presence in the town, and next day the two friends were 
officially conducted to Genoa to the presence of General 
La Marmora, who received them courteously, but for 
measures of prudence detained them in prison. When 
the Government of Turin heard of this they considered 
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it advisable to be rid of such a troublesome guest as 
Garibaldi out of their territory ; a violent discussion on 
the subject took place in the Assembly, but honourable 
captivity was at length decided upon. 

On giving his word of honour to return to Genoa, 
Garibaldi was allowed to pay a visit to his mother at 
Nice and his three children. Signora Garibaldi being 
74, and an invalid, he felt it probable that he should not 
see her again. After his return to Genoa he was soon 
set at liberty, and politely requested to absent himself 
from Italy, But he preferred to pass over to Sardinia, 
where the French made a great disturbance about his 
presence near them. So hunted, and half a bandit. 
Garibaldi wandered about the mountains of the island, 
and occasionally when hard pressed would pass over to 
the small island rock of Caprera, where he would hide 
amongst the boulders and revel in the wildness of the 
place. This was Garibaldi's first acquaintance with 
his future home, which, from its savage wildness and 
rocky beauty, harmonised with the feelings of misery 
which racked him. His dearest wishes on earth were 
now farther from their completion than ever ; he had 
lost his companion in life, he had not a roof to 
call his home ; no wonder the solitary grandeur of 
Caprera made a deep impression on the wanderer, 
and that we shall ere long have to return there with 
him. 

Eventually, he was persuaded to retire from the Sar- 
dinian territory. Finding no hopes of a further rising 
in Italy, he went thence to Gibraltar, from which place 
he was requested to withdraw by the English governor, 
and during his twenty-four hours' stay there his move- 
ments were carefully watched. Thence he crossed over 
to Tangiers, where, after staying a few weeks, he met 
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with a ship which took him to Liverpool, from which 
port he embarked for New York. 

In the busy world of the American capital Garibaldi 
found many friends, but he refused all monetary assist- 
ance from them, and the hero of Salto Sant' Antonio, 
and of the siege of Rome, determined to earn his own 
living in the mercantile world. In America, Garibaldi 
was not over-popular amongst the inhabitants, for unlike 
Kossuth he did not seek ovations. American society 
offered him all its advantages if only he would consent to 
be lionised — a room in the city hall, wherein to receive 
his friends, was put at his disposal, but he tefused. Just 
at this time New York was the general asylum for dis- 
appointed revolutionists, who had made their own 
country too hot for them in the affairs of 1848-49, 
Ledru Rollin was a shore porter there, Louis Blanc a 
dancing master, Felix Pyat a scene shifter, Lamartine 
a mendicant, whilst a member of the German Parliament 
was a barber, and another patriotic Frenchman was 
vending cabbages in the streets of New York. 

Our hero Garibaldi was making tallow candles in a 
back street in Staten Island, for eighteen months. We 
have not much to relate of this period of his existence ; 
he will tell us, when asking for particulars, that tallow- 
making made him sick, and that work as hard as he 
could, he never was able to become an expert in the 
art. Nevertheless he was very popular among his com- 
panions, and improved considerably in his English, and 
got just a little bit more extreme in his views on 
Republicanism in general. In after years, when settled 
at Caprera, he received a long thin box from his former 
employers in New York. It contained three gigantic 
candles, one of red, one of green, one of white, with the 
following note pinned to them, * A present for General 
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Garibaldi, to make a tricoloured illumination with on 
the Campidoglio when he gets to Rome.' 

After leaving New York the General betook himself 
to South America again, and at Lima entered into the 
service of Don Pedro di Negro, as captain of a merchant 
vessel plying between Hong Kong and Peru. This was 
again but an uneventful period of his career. All who 
saw him there admit that he did his duty well ; moreover 
there is a story told of how Don Pedro, when he drew 
the contract for Garibaldi's trading expedition, inserted 
a clause that if his cargo was not enough to load the 
ship on his return journey, he might make it up with a 
few Chinese slaves. Garibaldi hesitated not a moment, 
but dashed his pen through this objectionable clause, 
adding, * Never will I become a trafficker in human 
flesh.' 

This life over, we again find Garibaldi at New York, 
but no longer in the tallow trade. He was appointed 
to the command of a small trading vessel called the 
Commonwealth^ which though carrying the American 
flag belonged to an Italian owner, and the crew were all 
exiled Italians, many of them educated and high-born, 
awaiting a favourable turn in affairs to revisit their 
native country. 

On board this ship Garibaldi touched at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to get in coals, where he had an enthusiastic 
reception from his English admirers. A sword and 
a telescope were presented to him, and at the presenta- 
tion no end of pretty speeches were made to him on 
board his ship at Shields by a deputation from the 
donors. Garibaldi was modest, and begged to be ex- 
cused from accepting them publicly. Perhaps he felt 
shy in addressing an English audience ; for he said to 
the deputation : * I am very weak in the English 
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language, and I can but imperfectly express my 
acknowledgment of your great kindness.' Before the 
vessel left the Tyne, he wrote an autograph letter to 
Mr. John Cowen, speaking in rapturous terms of 
England and the English ; concluding thus : * If Eng- 
land at any time in a just cause may need my arm, I 
am ready to unsheath in her defence this noble and 
splendid sword, received at your hands.' On this visit 
Garibaldi looks back with pleasure. It was but a faint 
foreshadowing of that which was to take place ten 
years later. 

The year 1854 found Garibaldi again in Genoa, 
after four years of wandering. His mother was dead : 
* curiously enough,' says Garibaldi, * she died on my 
birthday.' And then he will tell how he dreamt of her 
that night, when on a voyage to China, in the midst of 
a violent storm, when all good captains should have 
been awake, and then he heard afterwards that she died 
at the very time the dream took place. 

The three children were now growing up under the 
tutelage of old Signor and Signora Deideri, cousins of 
Garibaldi's, and were occasionally taken to pay a visit 
to their uncle Michele, Garibaldi's favourite brother. 

The political world was now much more peaceful. 
The Piedmontese Government no longer looked upon 
Garibaldi with such dread, and at this period he preached 
to his followers and fellow patriots : * Look to Piedmont, 
as the hope and example of Italy.' 

After cruising about on the Mediterranean for a few 
months. Garibaldi found that he had amassed sufficient 
money to buy himself a portion of the much-coveted 
Island of Caprera, Hither we will accompany him, and 
see the wanderer at rest, after a rapid glance at Italian 
politics. 
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Italy was now, under the guidance of Cavour, about 
to enter by the gates of diplomacy into the confraternity 
of the Great Powers. The * Risorgimento/ a journal 
founded by Cavour, represented the opinions of the 
moderate Liberals — those who wished to maintain a 
good understanding with their princes, but at the same 
time to regulate without enchaining the Liberal and 
National movement in Italy. To this class, d'Azeglio 
and Balbo belonged. As a first step in his scheme, 
Cavour, in December 1853, formed a treaty with France 
and England, in the war against Russia, which has been 
described as *a pistol fired by Cavour in the ear of 
Austria.' In their Crimean experiences, Italian troops 
learnt to forget and repair the discouraging circumstances 
of 1849. At the Congress of Paris, Cavour mooted the 
Italian question — Rome, as well as Austria, was the 
subject of debate. The breach between Austria and 
Piedmont daily grew wider. Whilst Cavour is thus 
fighting with his diplomatic weapons, let us take a 
steamer for La Maddalena, and thence a small boat to 
Caprera, and see the hero of two worlds in his island 
home ; for with diplomacy Garibaldi ought never to 
have meddled - he spoilt his military prestige by doing 
so, and might just as well have left the affairs of the 
nation to Cavour, of whom the Piedmontese of that day 
said : * We have chambers of representatives, and we 
have a constitution, and the name of all this is Cavour.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 

It would be well for Italians if they would spare some 
of their admiration for Garibaldi as Camillus, and bestow 
a little of it upon him as Cincinnatus, for if they would 
only be as diligent in improving their rich plains as he 
has been in vainly trying to make a garden of Eden out 
of a barren sea-girt rock, Italy -would be a marvel of 
productiveness. There is something strikingly analogous 
between Garibaldi's theories about mankind in general, 
and his theories about his own property at Caprera. 
Amongst stubborn self-willed races he would spread peace 
and brotherly love, equality of principle, equality of 
rank, yet if he would take a lesson from the results of 
his own garden and farm at Caprera, he would find how 
admirable are theories, but how futile their results. In 
fact, though it has given him many a pleasant hour's 
occupation during his seasons of repose. Garibaldi is 
bound to admit that his attempts to turn his rocky pos- 
session into a model farm have been egregious failures. 

All that surrounds the ' recluse of Caprera * is severe 
and vast. The mastic, the arbutus, the myrtle, and 
the heath, and numberless aromatic plants group them- 
selves amongst the rocks, and spread in wild vegetation 
over the turf on which by ascents more or less steep you 
ascend to the spot chosen by the General for his habita- 
tion. These aromatic plants, when made into a fire, 
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spread a delicious fragrance far and wide, which if wafted 
by the breezes give an odour of enchantment to this 
weird place, and make the traveller feel as if he were 
Ulysses reaching some magic spot where dwells a Circe 
or some lotus-eater. 

Cattle wander over the island for the most part wild, 
except those belonging to the General. They graze the 
close turf down on the promontories, and round the bays ; 
they are small in size but robust * like the inhabitants,* 
says the General. 

The Recluse of Caprera, as Garibaldi styles himself, 
is lord of all. To the outer world he would have it known 
that Caprera enjoys two immunities, generally not to 
be found in the rest of the world ; firstly, from the fact 
that the island is but scantily populated, having in fact 
no other inhabitants than those who depend on the 
recluse for their sustenance, police and government being 
superfluous ; secondly, * the absence of priests,* says 
Garibaldi, * is one of the especial blessings of this spot ; 
there God is worshipped in purity of spirit without for- 
malism, free from mockery, under the canopy of the blue 
heavens, with the planets for lamps, the sea winds for 
music, and the green sward of the island for altars.* 

Again let us quote Garibaldi to show how he laments 
the fulfilment of his hopes. * I have passed my life in 
the hope of seeing populations ennobled, and to the ex- 
tent of my power have championed always and every- 
where their rights, but sadly confess that I have partly 
lived in a false hope. . . Still I never despair of the 
ultimate amelioration of mankind, albeit I am deeply 
grieved at the slowness of its coming.* Even the same 
slowness will the visitor find has attended his cultivation 
of his barren rock, which is as loath to bear those good 
fruits of nature, as that debased mankind is loath to walk 
in Garibaldi*s paths of Utopian felicity. 
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Well, Caprera is but a small island, a speck on that 
inland sea close to the coast of Sardinia, being only 
fifteen miles in circumference, and five in length. Legends 
suppose St. Stephen to have been the first inhabitant, 
and state that the island took the form of this martyred 
saint, as he lay dead with the stones scattered all around 
him ; authentic history, however, only attests to its 
having been inhabited by a certain Corsican outlaw, 
who fled thither and built the only hut which was upon 
it, just 150 years before *the great bandit,' as Pius IX. 
termed Garibaldi, made his home thereon, and built a 
substantial house upon it. 

We have seen how Garibaldi visited the spot after 
the siege of Rome, when he found the outlaw's hut no 
unacceptable shelter from the winds which for ever blow a 
ceaseless hurricane around this dreary spot. Caprera is 
under the Syndic of La Maddalena, the nearest town, 
just a comfortable row across the little strait which di- 
vides these two sister islands, for La Maddalena is built 
on an island likewise close to the coast of Sardinia. 
During the Napoleonic wars, the king of Sardinia fled to 
Gallura in Sardinia, and whilst there had decreed that 
all barren islets surrounding the mainland should belong 
to the neighbouring parishes ; so if government exists 
thereon at all it is administered by this principal 
dignitary of the island town, where the traveller anxious 
to visit the recluse leaves the steamer that has brought 
him from Leghorn. 

When Garibaldi returned to Genoa as we have seen 
in 1854, he gave up the command of his vessel, and set 
out on a tour in Sardinia with his son Menotti and some 
English friends, travelling under a feigned name to pre- 
vent any disturbance. At La Maddalena, Garibaldi put 
himself in communication with Signor Lucino, who 
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owned one-half of Caprera, with a view to spending what 
money he had got together during his voyages on the 
purchase of the same. 

Really Caprera was common land under the munici- 
pality of La Maddalena, but by length of occupation 
the Lucini family had become entitled to it, subject to 
the municipal rights of turning animals thereon for 
pasturage. Early in 1855, Garibaldi's purchase was 
completed with both the municipality and the owner, 
and henceforth on the payment of 400/., one-half of the 
island became his and his heirs' for ever. Mr. Collins, 
an Englishman resident at La Maddalena, owned the 
other half, which he used for pasturage. Garibaldi never 
was on very friendly terms with his neighbour ; their 
respective cows and pigs would stray into each other's 
demesne, and caused some rather angry disputes between 
the two, and some sport for young Menotti, who took to 
pelting Mr. Collinses cattle and driving them off his 
father's land. 

Just before Garibaldi's visit to England in 1864, Mr. 
Collins died, and his widow was prepared to sell the 
remaining half of her right in Caprera ; so Garibaldi's 
English friends, after some considerable squabbling 
amongst themselves, raised the requisite sum, of which 
Mrs. Schwabe contributed the largest share, and in the 
autumn of that year the title deeds of the whole of 
Caprera reposed siecurely in General Garibaldi's strong- 
box. This second half, however, is in the hands of a 
trustee, namely, Menotti Garibaldi, bound to act always 
in accordance with the wishes of his father. 

Garibaldi is of opinion that the harbour of La Mad- 
dalena, to which Caprera is a considerable protection, if 
properly developed, would become one of the finest in 
the world. Lord Nelson thought the same, and so do 
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the French, who would immensely like to add Sardinia 
to their other dominions for this very reason. Moreover 
Caprera is rich in granite ; the Pantheon at Rome was 
built of stone fetched from thence, and so was part of 
the Pisan Cathedral, and other celebrated buildings. In 
1870, a contract was entered into for supplying Rome 
with some of it, for the improvements going on in the 
Eternal City. Ricciotti Garibaldi managed the affair, and 
put a little money into his pockets by the transaction. 

Good roads have been made upon the island under 
the General's own supervision ; he makes everyone work 
at them, and if, as of late years, too ill to assist himself, 
he will, sit on a bit of rock, watching his family employed, 
for fear any of them should shirk their duty. Sometimes, 
if time is pressing, he will order dinner to be brought 
on a bullock-waggon, to prevent delay. One day some 
masonic brethren came to Caprera on a deputation from 
their lodge ; they found all the islanders at work on their 
roads and walls ; laughingly the General handed them 
implements, saying, * You shall have masonry enough 
before you leave Caprera.' 

There is one steep hill of granite which rises aloft in 
Caprera ; it is called Telamone,* and is a good stiff climb, 
almost worthy of the notice of a member of the Alpine 
Club, but when the summit is reached the view is gor- 
geous, over the numerous rocky islets lying around, as 
if for giants* stepping-stones between the islands of 
Sardinia and Corsica. The snow-capped peaks of lofty 
Monte Rotondo meet the eye on the side of Corsica, 
whilst the rugged grandeur of Sardinia, from its prox- 
imity, can be scanned easily with a glass : and then one 
wonders with Garibaldi that so much evil can exist in 
so lovely a spot ; for Sardinia^ with its eternal feuds and 

> In the Sardinian dialect Telamone means ^ great stoned 
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its pestiferous malaria, cannot be equalled anj'where for 
misery. 

Garibaldi thus describes his Sardic neighbour: — 
* Centre of the Italian Archipelago, by its position in the 
middle of the Mediterranean, and by the magnificent 
ports which adorn its coasts on both sides, Sardinia 
deserves special attention, if Italy does not wish to re- 
nounce her position as a maritime power. Fertile, and 
rich in minerals and forests, I believe it is the best 
portion of the Italian soil. Nevertheless, Sardinia is a 
desert, its population languish in misery, and the Govern- 
ment does nothing to relieve it.' 

After casting a melancholy glance over this woe- 
stricken land, let us now descend from this eyrie crag 
and beard the * lion of Caprera ' in his own den. It 
is a neat comely house that the General has built, 
of one story, white-washed, and flat-roofed, with green 
Venetians, like most of the Italian houses of to-day. 
Originally it consisted of few rooms, but, like the owner, 
it has had a tendency to expand. When first he visited 
Caprera, Garibaldi had only a tumble-down hut to cover 
him, then he erected with his own hands a substantial 
log hut, where he lived, until his one-storeyed mansion 
was completed, after the fashion of a South American 
villa. Then there grew up first one wing and then 
another ; numerous outbuildings and an ever-increasing 
but unproductive garden, surround the whole. 

After residing on the island for two years. Garibaldi 
had completed his garden on the granite rock with only 
a thin coating of soil over it, held together by brambles 
and aromatic plants. Around this he built a mortarless 
stone wall, like those we see in Tuscany ; a nursery of 
cypresses, chestnuts, figs, &c. occupied one corner ; then 
there was a piece set aside for vegetables and vines, nay, 

H 
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even for sugar-canes, and pools of water here and there 
to quicken vegetation. 

Passing thence into the stables, we find a goodly array 
of animals. Shortly after the Sicilian campaign the 
General could boast of some very fair specimens of 
horse-flesh: Marsala, a charger sent to him by a Sicilian 
patriot ; Said, by the Pasha of Egypt, and Borbone, 
the horse from whose back Menotti Garibaldi had pulled 
the rider at the siege of Reggio. There were several 
donkeys, too, in the yard, rejoicing in the grand names 
of Pio Nono, Francis Joseph, and Louis Napoleon. One 
day poor Pio Nono strayed from the Garibaldian pre- 
cincts, and had his tail bitten off" by some wild cattle 
on the hill. Crestfallen and tailless, the Pope's namesake 
returned to his stall, and not a few were the jokes cracked 
on the occasion not complimentary to the high priest 
in the Vatican. 

Cows, too, Garibaldi has in sufficient number for his 
family requirements, as well as sheep ; but there is a 
noxious herb called ferola which grows amongst the 
herbage at Caprera, and proves fatal to the cattle, if the 
ailment produced thereby is not very skilfully treated ; 
yet in the early spring time there is no more delicious 
vegetable sent to table than this^n?/<r2:, almost excelling 
asparagus in its flavour. 

Garibaldi's potatoe beds, however, are his pride. 
When he can get it, he likes nothing better than a dish 
of his own growth, baked on the embers with his own 
hands ; but this treat is a rare one, for potatoes do not 
thrive as the planter could wish. 

When Garibaldi first took up his residence at Caprera 
his cousins the Deideris went to keep house for him. Old 
Deideri had been a merchant in Nice, and had put to- 
gether a tidy little fortune. The old couple had no chil- 
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dren of their own, and so determined to adopt Theresita 
Garibaldi as their child, for Anita's daughter was grow- 
ing up fair and comely amongst the wilds of Caprera, 
amusing herself alternately between feeding the animals 
in the farm-yard, galloping over the turf with her father, 
or exercising her fingers on the solitary piano which 
graced the island. 

In the early days at Caprera, the household arrange- 
ments were very simple. There was the General's own 
room, with a cord hung across it, to which was hung 
his wardrobe of red shirts, drawers, and trousers, so that 
he might change his clothes whenever he had a mind so 
to do. There was the bed, and a wretched poor one it 
was, on which Garibaldi slept, over which was hanging in 
an ebony frame a lock of Anita's hair. There was like- 
wise a picture of his mother, and a few other portraits ; 
also his famous sword, and that of the brave La Tour 
d'Auvergne. 

Then there was the flag-room, containing trophies 
of war, the standard of Montevideo, and others ; also 
the General's library, which consisted of many treatises 
on the art of war and navigation, Shakspeare, Byron, 
and some natural philosophy works of German free- 
thinkers, besides the Ethics of Plutarch, Discourses of 
Bossuet, and the Fables of La Fontaine. 

Miss Theresita had her own room, and also the 
Deideris, whilst the family met on all such important 
occasions as meals in the kitchen, where the humble 
board was spread. But all this was much altered when 
the second wing was added ; then the General had 
plenty of room for his guests, and for his grandchildren 
and their parents, for Garibaldi's children vastly pre- 
ferred living under their illustrious father's roof, to earn- 
ing their own livelihood on the mainland. 

H2 
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Garibaldi's house is now more than ever conspicuous 
for the presents he has from time to time received, from 
English and other friends : chairs, tables, farming imple- 
ments, and other things, amongst which we may mention 
a sword presented by his admirers in Melbourne, with an 
illuminated book containing the names of the subscriber^. 
On the golden hilt is the figure of Italy arisen ; her 
chains are broken loose, and she is brandishing aloft the 
sword of Spartacus and cleaving asunder the coils of a 
serpent ; on the guard which protects the hand is a 
diamond star of Italy ; the scabbard is of green velvet. 

Many are the illustrious guests, of all nations, who 
have partaken of a simple meal at the board of Gari- 
baldi. Italian statesmen, Italian officers are constantly 
to be found there. One day a deputation came from 
the King, impressed with the general opinion, which the 
clergy love to spread, that Garibaldi is an uncultured 
man, scarce able to read and write. His secretary for 
the time being showed them the letters he had been 
writing. * Surely,' said the strangers, * Garibaldi can't 
read these ; ' whereat the secretary, with a joke in view, 
replied, * Oh dear no, we only show them to him as a 
matter of form, and then he puts his signature to them.' 
Garibaldi was in the garden at the time, so his secretary 
went to fetch him and told him the opinion his guests 
had of him ; so up comes Garibaldi blustering away 
in a vulgar Italian dialect, whilst his guests treat him 
familiarly, boasting of their acquirements, and talking 
a good deal about their knowledge of German and 
mathematics. Having adroitly led them into errors 
in a truly strategical way, Garibaldi turned round and 
explained to his astonished listeners their mistakes in 
fluent German.* 

* This story was told me by an eye-witness for whose veracity I can 
vouch. 
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The Garibaldi family were very regular in their hours. 
They were all up betimes, as soon as the first rays of sun- 
light began to peep over the Eastern wave. There sits 
old Deideri sharpening the knives. Fruscianti, the head 
gardener, a soldier who had fought under Garibaldi in 
1 849, and who now tilled the soil in dignified ease, would 
be mending a spade ; Menotti trying his gun ; Gusmeroli, 
the General's living shadow, his faithful valet, would be 
choosing grain to sow, whilst another occupant of the 
house would be mending fishing nets with a needle, and 
Madame Deideri would be busying herself preparing 
coffee and bread and butter for their light collation. 

At noon they would have a more substantial meal 
after their hard morning's work, talking gaily the while 
about field exploits, and telling war stories, interspersed 
with a few lively airs by Miss Theresita, * Va fuori cP 
Italia* and other warlike ditties. Every day would 
bring its occupation on the roads, in the fields, or in 
the garden ; and then after supper the General would 
become more garrulous than at any other time of the 
day, and would relate episodes of his own career, 
enough to make one's hair stand on end. 

One day there was a terrible excitement on the island. 
It was reported that some men were lurking about the 
rocks with a view to assassinating the General. No one, 
however, took it more calmly than the object of so much 
solicitude, who was greatly grieved one day when a 
Sard was shot whilst crouching behind the garden wall. 
Some said he meditated murder, others that he had merely 
taken refuge at Caprera for some family feud on his own 
island, which made his home too hot for him. When the 
news of this was brought to the inhabitants of La Mad* 
dalena there was a general rush of the townspeople to 
their boats, all intent on crossing over to Caprera to 
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felicitate the General on his escape. Civic authorities, 
soldiers, marines, women, boys, all landed on the island, 
and rushed up the slope to the General's house, all eager 
to express their thankfulness that so great a life had been 
spared to them and to Italy. 

Though the recluse lives at Caprera far from the 
agitations of the world and in an atmosphere of com- 
plete mental repose, he does not allow himself a moment 
of real idleness. Letters by the dozen are brought to 
him by every mail, requiring immediate answers ; a few 
specimens of which have been given to us by Col. Vecchj, 
who acted for a short time as his secretary. One morning 
a large packet was brought over from La Maddalena by 
the mail-boat ; one letter was from a priest of Foggia, 
who declared Italy to be possessed, and proposed that 
Garibaldi should exorcise the demon with fire and sword, 
and drive out Lucifer's own representative the Pope, 
with his legion of demons in the shape of the Cardinals. 
There was another from a Frenchman, the inventor of a 
new kind of artillery, which was to blow up half-a-million 
of men at a time. This was placed at Garibaldi's dis- 
posal on the sole agreement that it was never to be used 
against his own countrymen. Then there would invari- 
ably be several notes from the fair sex; some desir- 
ing an autograph, others a lock of hair ; others stating 
their admiration for Garibaldi ; nay, even some who 
would declare for him the tender passion of love. To 
all these latter letters Garibaldi endeavoured to answer 
himself, gracefully and prettily, as was his wont; for Gari- 
baldi was an admirer of the fair, and deemed it well to 
please them when just a little bit of a letter could give 
them so much satisfaction. 

Apart from his more immediate insular pursuits, Gari- 
baldi was always very busy in his philanthropic under- 
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takings, especially among his neighbours the Sards, where 
almost heathen darkness reigned supreme. Schools for 
children have under his superintendence been set on foot 
in La Maddalena, to which the parents sent their off- 
spring in such crowds that it was difficult to find accom- 
modation for them all. At Garibaldi^s suggestion sub- 
scriptions on a considerable scale were got up in Eng- 
land, with a view to opening schools on the Sardinian 
mainland. Agents were established in many towns, and 
everything looked most promising for their success in 
this educational measure ; but one luckless day young 
Ricciotti Garibaldi was entrusted with the finances, which 
report says quickly disappeared. This unworthy son has 
ofttimes cost his father a bitter pang, but after this event 
Ricciotti was requested to absent himself from Caprera, 
and has since taken up his abode at the Antipodes. 

The aspect of Caprera has considerably changed, 
physically and socially, during late years. Theresita is 
married to Signor Canzio, who, when at his father-in- 
law's island home, rules supreme. By his instrumentality 
the old Deideris were requested no longer to superintend 
the General's household. Of a truth Stephen Canzio 
rules everything and possesses everything, for Garibaldi 
can deny him nothing for fear he should beat that dear 
strapping daughter of his, who ought to be able to punish 
her husband severely if she wished. And then Theresita 
Garibaldi-Canzio had children in this island retreat, for 
whom a nurse had to be provided from Tuscany ; for 
Theresita, at her husband's suggestion, declared herself 
too grand a lady to perform the offices of maternity ; at 
which the General was terribly irate, and at first refused to 
have Francesca * balia * under his roof, and threw a book 
at anybody's head who suggested it. However, Theresita 
cried and Canzio argued until Francesca one day arrived 
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from Tuscany under the recluse's roof, from which she 
was not destined to depart again in a hurry. Garibaldi 
by degrees began to like the nurse, and to be less irate 
with Theresita for her folly in introducing such a creature 
ifito the Garibaldian establishment ; and if it had not 
been for that unfortunate affair up in the Lakes in 1859, 
Francesca would have been Signora Garibaldi many 
years before she could boast of that name. 

All four of Theresita's children ought to turn out 
wonderful patriots if there is anything in a name. There 
is Mamilie, called after a soldier-poet killed at the siege 
of Rome ; there is Anzani, called after Garibaldi's South 
American friend ; then there is a Lincoln, whose name 
recalls the President of the United States ; and last, 
and decidedly least, comes little Brown Canzio, called 
after an American * martyr' in the cause of freedom. 
Such is the household at Caprera, strange as the island 
on which it is found, partly savage, partly grotesque, 
of which the General is the centre of all things ; and 
when he has passed away, that romantic halo which has 
surrounded this wild Sardinian island since he bought 
half of it in 1855 will disappear. 
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■~ • CHAPTER VI. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1859. 

French and Italian politics, under the manipulation of 
Cavour, were becoming more and more intertwined. 
* Que peut'On f aire pour titalie?' said Napoleon, after the 
Italian assistance in the Crimea. At Plombiferes this 
question was secretly settled between Cavour and the 
Emperor: a war with Austria, the formation of an 
Italian kingdom from the Alps to the Adriatic, the 
cession of Nice and Savoy, the marriage of Princess 
Clotilde to Prince Napoleon : these things formed the 
subjects of their discussion. 

This was the climax of Cavour's policy since the 
disastrous day of Novara : through the stages of the 
Crimea and the Congress of Paris he had succeeded in 
isolating Austria. Garibaldi knew none of these things 
in his island home, when one day in the winter, early in 
1859, he was summoned to Turin by Cavour to take the 
command of the ' cacciatori delle A IpiJ He came with his 
broad hat, loose red blouse, and big stick, and refused to 
give his name ; no wonder the servant refused to let him 
in ; but Cavour, on hearing of his importunity, said, * Let 
this poor devil in, he probably has some petition to ask 
of me.' 

The interview was most amicable. Garibaldi thanking 
Cavour for the almost unexpected honour given him, of 
again being allowed to fight for his country ; but at the 
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same time he uttered his never-ceasing protest of dis- 
trust in France. This was the commencement of one 
of Garibaldi's most celebrated campaigns, which won 
for him the admiration of Europe and made him the 
idol of Italy. 

Now the Chasseurs of the Alps were collected in 
this way. Eager volunteers flocked into Piedmont from 
all states of the Peninsula, and throughout Italy com- 
mittees were formed by the instrumentality of the Mar- 
quis Giorgio Pallavicini with a central office at Turin. 
Their agents, going about in the capacity of hawkers and 
so forth, gave eager youths scraps of paper, which acted 
as a sort of pass for them when they crossed the frontier. 
These young men formed themselves into bands of 
twenty or thirty at a fixed date and at a fixed spot, and 
were placed under efficient guides, who conducted them 
over the Alps or Apennines to Turin or Genoa, whence 
they were drafted into the regular army, or formed 
volunteer bands, such as the carabinieri of Genoa, who 
wore grey coats with green facings. The arrangement 
of these troops was given to Garibaldi and his followers, 
amongst whom Medici greatly distinguished himself. 

By the end of April Garibaldi found himself in com- 
mand of no less than three fine regiments of infantry, 
with Cosenz, a Neapolitan, Medici, whom we first met 
in Montevideo, and Arduino, as their officers ; to these 
were added a few guides and Genoese sharpshooters 
from amongst the best families of Genoa, Milan, and 
Bologna. Large additions were made to the number of 
these volunteers, as they entered Lombardy, by Milanese. 
Austria, meanwhile, lost temper at these armaments, and 
requested Cavour to dismiss them. This was just what 
the Italian minister wanted. He declined to do so, and 
Austria took the initiative in the war. 
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Garibaldi organised his staff at Biella, a mountain 
town on the Cerra. It was composed of many of his 
South American friends, who had distinguished them- 
selves at Salto S. Antonio and in other engagements, 
of officers who had fought under him in 1849, and some 
Piedmontese, of whom Marquis Trecchi and General 
Corte had both made their name in the Sardinian artillery 
in 1848. Colonel Corrano was another, a Neapolitan, 
who had left his post in King Bomba's army after that 
worthy monarch had abandoned his constitution of 1 848. 

On May the 6th Garibaldi left Biella for Casale, and 
on the 8th successfully baptised his troops with fire in a 
few skirmishes. But amongst the older generals of the 
regular army, Cialdini, La Marmora, and others, jealousy 
against Garibaldi was rife. They chose to throw ob- 
stacles in his way at every turn. His supplies were not 
forwarded, he received orders for marches and counter- 
marches, which greatly provoked the freethinking leader 
of guerilla bands. It was therefore with unfeigned joy 
that Garibaldi received permission from the King to 
quit the regular army, and to make war with his cac- 
ciatori where and when he pleased, for, having been 
appointed Dictator by a decree of the Piedmontese 
Chamber, the King had full right so to do, and Victor 
Emmanuel accompanied this permission with a smile, 
and added, * Go where you like, do what you like ; I 
feel only one regret, that I am not able to follow you.' 

In five hours after receiving this permission Garibaldi 
was at the head of his men. No more slow marches, no 
more inaction now for him, but a series of brilliant 
exploits, conceived as only Garibaldi with his bravery 
bordering on recklessness could conceive them, and 
which dumbfounded the Austrians with their very 
effrontery. 
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On the evening of May the 9th Garibaldi reached 
Verrua, and having taken his precautions for the night 
against surprise, retired to rest for the first time at his 
ease, while around the glowing camp fires sat his men 
bivouacking in open air, chatting, dosing, and smoking, 
the very picture to revive in Garibaldi those wild 
American associations of freedom of action unhampered 
by the discipline of war. Night and day for the next 
fortnight he kept up continued skirmishes with the Croat 
bands, at one time in the mountains, at another time on 
the plains ; and at length on the evening of the 21st, 
he to all appearances settled himself down at Arona, 
ordered provisions and lodgings, and let everybody 
believe he was going to stay there for an indefinite 
period. But in the dead of night he left this town for 
the Ticino : the Rubicon, as it has been called, of Italian 
freedom, where at Castelletto, Simonetta, the brave 
commander of Garibaldi's guides had, at considerable 
risk, collected a sufficient quantity of boats to transport 
the little army to the Lombard bank. 

On arriving in Lombard territory Garibaldi issued 
the following proclamation to the inhabitants : * To arms, 
then ! Bondage must cease ! He who can seize a rifle 
and does not is a traitor ! Italy with her children united 
will know how to reconquer the rank which Providence 
has assigned her amongst nations.* 

In the face of a powerful Austrian army, on May the 
23rd, the Garibaldini made their entry into Varese during 
a heavy storm, and General Urban, the Austrian com- 
mander, was threatening an immediate attack. Yet this 
did not deter the population from pouring forth in en- 
thusiastic crowds to meet their liberators. Every house 
was opened, every table spread, to treat the newly 
arrived friends. They had but little time for feasting, 
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however, for the Austrians were but a few miles off. 
Barricades were erected at two of the gates of the town, 
and Medici and Cosenz were put to defend them. 

On the 25th, General Urban came up with an army 
5,000 strong, and began bombarding the town ; he 
attacked the gates, but so determined were the sallies of 
the Garibaldians, that after some hard fighting after an 
hour he had to retreat. In this action fell the first of 
widow Cairoli's four sons — the widow who in the cause 
of Italian freedom sacrificed her money and her family, 
whom we shall meet again in the course of these pages. 
After this victory — the victory of Malnate it is called, 
from the spot where Urban's camp was pitched — Gari- 
baldi went to Cavallesca, a mountain village four miles 
from Como, through one of the most sublime scenes that 
the Italian lakes afford— villages, steep rugged mountain 
paths, and the unbroken chain of the majestic Alps 
hemming in the horizon — now and then would appear 
a streak of blue lake, now a rich valley beset with 
groves of mulberry and chestnut ; and furthermore this 
ridge of hills from Cavallesca to Como is not difficult 
to defend. There is the lake on one side, the Swiss 
territory to fall back upon, and several hills and streams 
in front. 

Urban was not inclined for an attack this time, so 
he sat down in a hamlet near Como, called San Fermo, 
leaving Garibaldi in some perplexity as to what his next 
movements would be. 

At this juncture, an Amazon arrived in his camp, 
the daughter of the Marquis Raymondi, with letters she 
said she had intercepted from the Austrians. Whatever 
may have been the merits of her letters. Garibaldi does 
not say, yet he acknowledges that the information she 
gave him about the position of the enemy was very 
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valuable. But more of this extraordinary female appa- 
rition when the campaign is over. 

Garibaldi quickly perceived that Urban's object was 
to cut off his approach to Como, so in spite of the 
strength of the Austrians, who nearly trebled his own 
forces between Como and Camerlata, he determined 
on an attack. The cacciatori did their work well, with 
fixed bayonets, up the hill, and carried San Fermo after 
a hard contest, in which the Styrian battalions first 
hesitated, then swerved, and finally were driven back. 

Allowing them no rest, Garibaldi pursued the Aus- 
trians right into Como, and drove them helter-skelter 
through this town, until they disappeared entirely, in 
great disorder, on the road to Monza. This second 
victory was of more importance even than Varese, for 
Urban was obliged to leave behind him ammunition and 
commissariat carriages, which proved useful to the 
Garibaldians, since their own Government was so lax 
in supplying them with the sinews of war. 

Since leaving Verrua, Garibaldi had heard but little 
of the progress of the allies. So, anxious to get some 
intelligence, he went the first thing to the telegraph office 
at Como, and sending a message in Urban's name to 
Milan, received for answer that as yet the allies had taken 
no active measures. Como was wild with delight, and 
one of those ovations attended the Garibaldini which 
became so commonplace an occurrence in the next 
campaign. After fortifying the place to the best of his 
ability. Garibaldi sent a strong company to Lecco under 
Captain Ferrari to prevent any attempt on the part of 
Urban to recover his lost position, and then returned 
himself to Varese in all haste, abandoning the siege of 
Laveno, for he heard that General Urban was marching 
on that town, believing Garibaldi to be far away and the 
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town without protection. At the gates of Varese he 
sent in to say that the town must pay a war indemnity 
of 2,000,000 francs or submit to be sacked by the 
Croats. 

At dawn, however, Garibaldi appeared on the hills 
near the celebrated shrine of the Madonna on Monte 
Sacro, looking down on the Austrian lines ; a spot 
visited by every tourist to Varese, with its fourteen 
little chapels and its gorgeous views over seven lakes 
and endless Alps. The advance guard of Garibaldi's 
army occupied the Villa Medici, and was under the 
command of the officer of that name. 

By this rapid manoeuvre, Garibaldi had unwittingly 
put himself into a most dangerous position, which no 
one can praise him for, however much they may extol 
his skilfulness in extricating himself. General Urban 
was so confident of having the cacciatori in a trap, that 
on June the 4th he telegraphed to Milan saying that 
at last he had succeeded in surrounding Garibaldi, and 
hoped to have him dead or alive before the day was 
out : in fact, the Garibaldini were repulsed on the first 
attack they made, and were driven back entirely on the 
Villa Medici, which, luckily for them, afforded every 
facility for barricades. During the day, palisades were 
erected by the cacciatori all round the grounds, whilst 
the Austrians looked on complacently, all the better 
pleased to think that their enemy was going to re- 
main in the trap, and could be reduced without much 
fighting. 

Garibaldi managed to get a telegram sent to 'the 
allied army,' saying : * I am obliged to fall back on you ; 
send the cavalry to support my backward movements.' 
He knew full well there were no cavalry or allied troops 
anywhere near, and that his telegram would assuredly 
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fall into Urban's hands, and convince him that his 
prey was determined to -wait till assistance came up. 
Further, to induce Urban to believe that he really 
• meant to hold his ground, Garibaldi as night came on 
made a great display of bivouac fires, and ordered his 
men to march up and down before them. Towards 
dusk a most propitious storm came on — lightning flashed, 
and thunder re-echoed through the Alps, accompanied 
by torrents of rain which increased the darkness of the 
night. Taking advantage of this natural assistance, 
Garibaldi stole quietly away with all his forces, passing 
unobserved close to the Austrian lines, and by ravines 
and mountain paths reached Como, just as Urban, 
in the morning, was meditating an attack on the Villa 
Medici. 

We must admit this to be one of the many strokes 
of luck which attended Garibaldi through life : he had 
committed a grievous strategical error, which nothing 
could have reijiedied save the propitious storm, and his 
own ready wit in availing himself of it. Undoubtedly, 
in most cases, his ready wit was entirely the cause of 
his success ; he was an excellent mathematician, he 
could study all possible combinations of strategy with 
facility, and then he never hesitated, which was perhaps 
as instrumental as anything in conducing to a good 
result. Yet at Varese he was out of his reckonings, for 
once, and the * cacciatori delle Alpi * nearly met with an 
inglorious end. But if he failed in this attempt to relieve 
Varese, he had plenty of opportunities for retrieving his 
character as a great skirmisher before the campaign was 
at an end. 

Meanwhile the allies had begun to act : Montebellohad 
been won ; the Austrians had been routed at Magenta ; 
and the seat of war was being now pushed farther into 
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the Austrian territory. In proportion to the successes 
of the allies the restraints put on Garibaldi ificrcased. 
Volunteers turned up in crowds, notwithstanding aj^eals 
made to them not to ' embarrass the Government/ as the 
regular troops were more than enough to complete the 
emancipation of Italy ; and of the 60,000 who volun- 
teered, Garibaldi received 4,000 of those least fitted for 
war— whom he termed his 'invalids * — and the rest were 
despatched to distant military dep6ts, or their homes. 
On May the 9th, Major Corte had had an interview with 
Cavour, and if promises had been kept, 10,000 men, at 
least, would have swelled Garibaldi's troops, well armed 
and with a battery and a squadron of cavalry, but only 
the wretched 4,000 were sent, without either cannon or 
horses. 

Even Napoleon was fully aware of how the volunteers 
had been treated by the Government, and sent to say 
that he would be happy to supply them with clothes, 
arms, or anything else. It is said that even a hint was 
thrown out about giving Garibaldi the Legion of Honour ; 
but it is needless to add that Garibaldi would have 
nothing from the Emperor whom he hated so much. 
Certainly Garibaldi with a Buonapartist star on his breast 
would have been almost as absurd as Garibaldi dressed 
up in a cassock and a stole, as his father had wished him 
to be. 

On hearing of the victory of the allies, Garibaldi left 
some officers at Como to organise the volunteers, who, 
in spite of the rebukes they got from head-quarters, kept 
passing through the town to join his army, and then, by 
way of Lecco, he marched boldly on Bergamo, which town 
the cacciatori entered just four days after the battle of 
Magenta. So sudden and unexpected was their arrival 
here, that a train full of Austrians, unconscious of the 
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presence of Garibaldi in the town, would have been 
captured on entering the station, had they not received 
timely warning just about a mile from the town. So 
great was their surprise, that, instead of ordering the 
driver to reverse his engine, with one accord 1,500 Croats 
alighted from the carriages, and retired with all speed on 
their own legs. 

On June the nth Garibaldi set out for Brescia, with 
the Austrians only two miles ahead of him ; but they 
little dreamt that he was in no way supported by the 
main army — it was just one of those unconventional 
pieces of effrontery by which Garibaldi often achieved 
his ends. The Brescians, a brave race of people, who 
had more cause to hate the Austrians than most Italian 
cities — for they had been so crushed by them after the 
rebellion in 1849, that even the Austrian general, Prince 
Thurn and Taxis, bequeathed the whole of his property 
to the families who had suffered from his barbarity — 
received Garibaldi with the usual enthusiasm. * Let the 
glorious Italo-French armies, in delivering you from 
your enemies, find you worthy of your liberators,' pro- 
claimed the General on entering the town. And with 
right goodwill the population set to work to construct 
barricades, and to organise themselves into volunteer 
corps, in case the Austrians should return. 

But Brescia was not to suffer from their return. The 
Austrians had now other work found for them to do, 
and were fast retiring towards the Mincio. 

On the evening of June the 12th, Garibaldi received 
orders from head-quarters to march on to the river Chiese, 
in pursuit of the retreating Austrians, and to occupy 
Lonato. Although it was late in the evening, he set off 
at once, and pitched his camp at Sant' Eufemia, four 
miles from Brescia. Four regiments of Sardinian lancers, 
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and two horse batteries under General Sambuy were to 
be sent to his assistance, but with the usual dilatoriness 
the Sardinian company never came up ; Garibaldi, how- 
ever, intent on performing at least a part of his com- 
mission, marched on Tre Ponti, and having vigorously 
assaulted the Austrians six times, succeeded in making 
them abandon three important positions. 

Colonel Tiirr, an ardent Garibaldian, comes before 
our notice here for the first time. His career had been a 
curious one. He hailed from Hungary, whence he was 
driven after the Rebellion of 1 848. He arrived too late 
to assist Garibaldi in the siege of Rome, and wandered 
about Europe watching for an opportunity to organise 
another expedition against Austria. In 1854, he volun- 
teered for the Crimea, but was one day recognised and 
arrested by the Austrians at Bucharest. His trial was 
tedious, his imprisonment most wretched. Day after day 
he expected to hear of his condemnation to death, but 
at last came the joyful news, that owing to the interven- 
tion of England, under whose banner he was fighting at 
the time of his arrest, his sentence was only banishment ; 
so Tiirr lived on to fight many a battle against the 
Austrians by Garibaldi's side. At this engagement of 
the Tre Ponti he somewhat compromised the safety of 
his corps by being too anxious to attack the oppressors 
of his country. 

This victory of the Three Bridges was but an un- 
satisfactory affair. The cacciatori had sustained great 
losses ; but as the Sardinians never came up to aid them, 
Garibaldi was constrained to fall back on the main army, 
where he immediately received orders to march by 
Vobano to th.e Lake of Garda, with a view to commenc- 
ing operations in the Valtelline. 

Just at this time Louis Napoleon had in his mind the 
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peace of Villafranca : he disliked the presence of the 
volunteers, with whom he was most unpopular ; and 
furthermore their determined attacks on the Austrians, 
their lawless nature, and their lawless leader made them 
very unpleasant neighbours for the allied troops during 
such a contingency. 

Hence it was suggested that the passes of the Stelvio 
and Tonale might be menaced by the Germans, and that 
Garibaldi had better be sent thither ; the object really 
being to prevent Garibaldi from carrying out a plan he 
had in his head of crossing the Lake Garda, of taking 
to the Veronese mountains, and of carrying the war into 
the valley of the Adige. 

Lx)uis Napoleon wished to stop on the Mincio. 
On June the 26th, accordingly. Garibaldi left Sal6 to 
march into the mountain fastnesses, where he would be 
conveniently out of the way during impending events. 
He steamed up Lake Como, having crossed the mountain 
from Lecco, and starting from Colico reached Sondrio 
with his volunteers. Bormio, after a brilliant attack, fell 
into his hands ; and what Austrians there were to meet 
him fell back into the Tyrol. In short, from the begin- 
ning of July to the peace of Villafranca, the campaign 
of the Garibaldians in the Valtelline was a succession 
of well-conducted operations. Here the General was in 
his true element, surrounded by towering mountains and 
rushing streams ; but the chief point gained by this 
campaign was the fact that in these mountain engage- 
ments, Medici, Bixio, Cosenz, Corte, Chiassi, Missori, 
and others were trained for the great drama which was 
to take place in the following year in Sicily and in 
Naples. 

So much was the skill of the Garibaldians appre- 
ciated even by their enemies, that when Corte went to 
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inform the Austrian General Huyn of the armistice on 
July the 7th, he cordially expressed his admiration ; and 
the Croats shared the opinion of the Bourbon soldiers in 
the south, that Garibaldi was the son of the devil. 

The volunteers were now encamped at Lovere, on 
the Lake of Iseo, awaiting the turn events might take ; 
and when, on July the 15th, the peace of Villafranca was 
announced their anger knew no bounds; They talked 
wildly of entering Venetia and raising an independent 
standard of revolt ; but their General luckily was in a 
mood to keep them quiet, for on hearing of the peace 
he had at once set off to Victor Emmanuel's camp to 
resign his commission. But the King would not accept 
it, and added, * Italy still requires the legions you com- 
mand ; you must remain ! * and Garibaldi just now felt a 
respect for his sovereign which in after years he did not ; 
for he had seen him fight at Palestro for Italian liberty. 
So Garibaldi remained, and looked upon the peace more 
complacently than his men ; and, with map in hand, 
was revolving in his mind where next he should set up 
his standard of liberty, whilst his men squabbled in the 
caffky denouncing Louis Napoleon as an incarnate fiend, 
and Victor Emmanuel as a traitor to the cause. 

The glories of Palestro, Magenta, Solferino, and San 
Martino have of course cast all the Garibaldian victories 
into the shade, yet in Italian eyes nothing can do away 
with the romance of the red-shirts, and the light guerilla 
warfare they carried into the heart of the enemy's 
country. Busy as Napoleon was in claiming for himself 
the honours of the campaign, and in throwing his Italian 
allies into the shade, he could not resist giving the 
volunteers a word of praise. 

The peace of Villafranca fell like a blight on Italy 
and Cavour. Venice and Verona were still in Austrian 
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hands. Napoleon had not freed Italy from the Alps to 
the Adriatic, but he gave out that in prospect of the 
heavy sieges in view, sieges instead of battles, with the 
Quadrilateral in front of them, and the Prussians show- 
ing signs of activity, he did not feel justified in con- 
tinuing the war. 

Cavour resigned on the spot, and a conference took 
place at Zurich. * The negotiators of the peace of Villa- 
franca,* however, says Massari,^ * seemed to think that 
they had only to declare that Leopold of Lorraine 
should go to Florence, Francis d'Este to Modena, the 
Duchess of Bourbon to Parma, and the Pope's legates to 
Bologna, Ferrara, Forll and Ravenna. But the inhabi- 
tants had quite different views on the subject.* 

Baron Ricasoli and Farini took the lead respectively 
in Tuscany and the Emilia, in maintaining the liberty 
of appointing their own sovereign ; and it was resolved 
by a general Parliament, that the inhabitants of these 
districts wished to become citizens of Italy, and subjects 
of Victor Emmanuel. 

To this arrangement Napoleon was most averse ; he 
wished undoubtedly, by a little diplomacy, to carve out 
of them a kingdom for his cousin Prince Napoleon ; but 
unfortunately for him, the age of map-making against 
the will of the people was gone by in Italy. 

To take up the management of this delicate affair, 
Cavour was called again to the head of affairs, and 
having recovered his indignation about Villafranca, he 
determined to handle the business of Central Italy as 
none but himself could do. 

So Garibaldi addressed his troops hopefully in the 
following strain : * Whatever may be the march of exist- 
ing circumstances, Italians must neither lay aside their 

' IJ/e of Cavour, 
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arms, nor be discouraged. They ought, on the contrary, 
to increase in number in their ranks, to testify to Europe 
that, guided by their King, Victor Emmanuel, they are 
ready to face again the vicissitudes of war, whatever 
they may be. Perhaps at the moment we least expect 
it, the signal of alarm may again be sounded.' And a 
few days after this he was sent to Tuscany to organise 
the armies of the Centre. 

Wherever he went — to Florence, to Bologna, to 
Rimini — his reception was most enthusiastic ; but Gene- 
rals La Marmora and Fanti grew jealous of this unsettled 
spirit, and furthermore it was thought not unlikely that 
Garibaldi had some, notion of collecting what forces he 
could, and crossing over into the Roman States, from 
whence the Papal Swiss were deserting the * Holy Army.' 
To facilitate the plan. Garibaldi published a thrilling 
address to the * Noble Sons of Helvetia!' 'Gallant 
Swiss ! ' he said, * instead of marching against us, we 
expect you to join our ranks ! ' But France remon- 
strated, and towards the close of the year orders were 
sent to dismiss the volunteers from Central Italy, to 
serve in their own provinces. As many as 18,000 of 
these passed through Modena. This was insult number 
one to Garibaldi. 

Secondly, General Fanti obtained the suppression of 
the Ministry of War in Bologna, at which place Gari- 
baldi then was Commander-in-chief; orders were sent to 
officers under Garibaldi not to obey his commands — in 
fact, every kind of insult was used to suppress him, 
until he finally tendered his resignation. All these facts 
must be kept in view as extenuating many an act of in- 
subordination in after-life. No doubt, under a concilia- 
toiy guidance, the talents of Garibaldi might have been 
turned to far greater account, and an old age of rabid 
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animosity to any kind of government might have been 
spared to him and to his friends. Unfortunately, he 
was the champion of an armed will in Italy, at a time 
when Italy wanted no armed will ; only diplomacy could 
just then assist her, and of this Cavour was the essence.. 
As Prince Metternich said : * Diplomacy is dying out in 
Europe ; there is only one diplomatist left, and he is 
against us.' 

Two domestic events call for our notice in our hero's 
life this year : one was his marriage to that Amazon 
whom we saw in his camp at Varese at the beginning of 
this chapter, and to which event allusion was made in 
the Introduction. 

It was just one of those disgraceful domestic disasters 
to which Garibaldi through life has been exposed. Dis- 
covering her dishonour at the threshold of the church 
at Como, he refused to see her again. Shortly afterwards 
she was delivered of a son, the reputed father of which 
was one of Garibaldi's greatest friends, and to screen his 
friend he neglected to have the circumstances published 
in the Gazette. It was not until Garibaldi's celebrated 
divorce case, several years later, that the truth really 
became known. The treacherous friend was banished 
from Italy by the consent of society, and his family 
refused to see him. In after years he joined Nullo's 
expedition into Poland, where he fell into Russian hands, 
and died a prisoner in a Russian jail. 

Luckily for Garibaldi the marriage took place at 
Como, before the cession to Piedmont had actually taken 
place : by Austrian law, under such extenuating circum- 
stances, a divorce was allowed ; by Piedmontese law, 
however, the Signorina Raymondi, child and all, would 
have remained Garibaldi's property until death them did 
part So curiously forgiving and open-hearted was 
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Garibaldi about this affair, that he actually wished to 

* adopt the child as Jiis own. * Poor thing/ he said, * the 

fsu^was none of his, and his father was a great friend 

><jf mine.' However, the General was deterred from this 

^ act by the remonstrances of his friends, and by the fact 

that the untimely little stranger would hereafter be well 

provided for by his mother's family. 

The second domestic episode we have to allude to is 
more pleasing, though not less sad. After resigning the 
command at Bologna, he thought to pay one hurried 
visit to his first wife's grave in the Pineta near Ravenna. 
This romantic spot we have visited before : none the less 
romantic did it look that winter's evening, as Garibaldi 
trod the same path he had trod ten years before, when 
hunted by the Austrians. This time a conqueror in battle 
against this hated race, he returned with his daughter, 
his eldest son, and old Madame Deideri by his side, to 
visit the grave of Anita. A priest was awaiting the party 
outside the chapel to conduct them to the tomb, covered 
with black drapery and adorned with fresh-gathered 
flowers. A mass was performed, and the hero left the 
silent shades of the pine-wood — the scene of what he 
always refers to as the greatest sorrow of his life— on 
his way to his home at Caprera. 

Cavour, we have seen, was induced again to take the 
helm in the political world of Italy. * One track is cut, 
let us now pursue another,' he said : and at Villafranca 
no mention had been made of the cession of Nice and 
Savoy to France, though it had formed part of the 
secret programme at Plombi^res. Cavour had yet this 
card to play for the aggrandisement of his country, and 
without this Napoleon could never have consented to 
give up his schemes on Central Italy. Unfortunately for 
Cavour, Savo}' was the cradle of his master's race, and 
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Nice was Garibaldi's birthplace. Victor Emmanuel was 
the most tractable of the two, however. * After giving 
my daughter to France,' he said, jocosely, ' they may as 
well take the cradle.' But Garibaldi stormed with rage 
when he heard of this act, which made him a * stranger 
in his own country;' and a very busy anxious time it was 
for Cavour when the Chambers met in April to discuss 
this event 

Garibaldi was returned as member for Nice just one 
week before the annexation was signed. Nice voted for 
him as representing their Italian interests, and in so 
doing entered a protest against being annexed to France : 
it was different with Savoy, where all their interests, 
manners, and language were French — they accepted the 
change with pleasure. 

On April the Sth, the first discussion on Garibaldi's 
motion against the annexation took place, and Gari- 
baldi came to do stout battle for his native town. 
At the best of times he was no orator, and in the 
atmosphere of diplomacy which reigned supreme in 
Cavour's parliament. Garibaldi felt somewhat uneasy. 

After sitting for hours unmoved in his seat, at half- 
past four in the afternoon, he shouted in his deep voice — 
better known on the field of battle than in the Senate 
House — the formal ^ domando la parola^ and looked 
daggers at Cavour. He then begged leave to interrupt 
the discussion then before the House, that he might put 
a question to Cavour : after some demur, the motion as 
to the formality of Garibaldi's question was put to the 
House, and voted against. So the poor General had 
again to resume his silence. 

At length, on April the I2th, Garibaldi having in- 
formed himself better on the subject of parliamentary 
rule, rose in order, and read the Sth Article of the Con- 
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stitution, which said that * no sale or barter of any part 
of the State can take place without the consent of 
Parliament ; ' and added that if Nice and Savoy were 
released from their allegiance they had the right of 
choosing what Sovereign they pleased. He then pro- 
ceeded to give a sketch of how these provinces had 
come to belong to Sardinia, and denounced the treaty 
of session of March the 24th, both as an infraction of 
the old charter of Nice, and a violation of the right of 
nationality. 

These were unpalatable words for Cavour. He had 
no doubt won for Italy, at the expense of a single 
city and a few Alpine rocks, the finest provinces she 
possessed, but he nevertheless was aware of having 
acted in an arbitrary way. His reply shows his view of 
the case : * The true ground for it is that the treaty is 
an integral part of our policy, the logical and inevitable 
consequences of a past policy, and an absolute necessity 
for the carrying out of this policy in the future.' 

Cavour had a majority that day of 196, and Garibaldi 
left for Nice the following morning, to take leave of it, 
for he refused to become French, he refused to become 
a General of Division in the French army — as the treaty 
stipulated for preservation of rank and pay for officers in 
the Sardinian army. * I have nothing to do with men 
or political parties ; my country, and nothing but my 
country, is my object,* said Garibaldi. Well for him 
would it have been if he had stuck to this rule. He 
would have died a much greater man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN. 

After a visit in the winter of 1 850-1 to Naples, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote his opinions upon the Neapolitan 
Government to Lord Aberdeen. As is his wont, Mr. 
Gladstone reduced the state of affairs to three points : 
Firstly, that the Government was an outrage on religion, 
civilisation, humanity and decency ; Secondly, that 
its practices were rapidly working a Republic ; and 
Thirdly, * as a member of the Conservative party in one, 
of the great families of European nations, I am com- 
pelled to remember that that party stands in virtual and 
real, though perhaps unconscious, alliance with all the 
established Governments of Europe, and that, according 
to the measure of its influence, they suffer more or less 
moral detriment from its reverses, and derive strength 
and encouragement from its successes.' 

Adducing arguments from real observation, Mr. Glad- 
stone from his then Conservative point of view proved 
the wretched state of the Two Sicilies. There he found 
iniquities rivalling the more recently celebrated Bul- 
garian atrocities — prisons full of state prisoners left for 
months in the vilest condition, without so much as the 
semblance of a trial — everything, in fact, revolting to 
human nature ; and all this, says Mr. Gladstone, was 
aided and abetted by the priesthood, who taught in 
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schools a philosophical catechism which consigned those 
who advocated liberal principles to the nethermost hell. 

It is perhaps irksome to sober-minded people to 
read Ruffini's 'Doctor Antonio/ and Silvio Pellico's 
* / miei Prigioniy for they are apt to look sceptically 
upon the horrors of a romancist, as materials necessary 
for his trade ; but in Ruffini's and Pellico's cases, the 
horrors really existed, they only united some of them 
into a readable whole. Since 1848, when Ferdinand II. 
gave and solemnly swore to adhere to a constitution, 
the inhabitants of the Two Sicilies had learnt to their 
cost that no faith was to be put in the word of a 
Bourbon, for this constitution was evaded in every 
possible way, and a tyranny worse than any in the 
darkest period of the Middle Ages was carried on by 
Ferdinand and his successors, with the help of their 
myrmidons. The inhabitants had tried revolution again 
and again, and it had failed ; their only hope was from 
without, and from without came the first soughing of 
the Northern breeze which was to free them early in 
1859. 

The combined efforts of three men freed Southern 
Italy from the Bourbon yoke. It was Mazzini who first 
recognised in Sicily a fitting field of action ; but, as we 
have seen him in Rome, he was too pusillanimous for a 
coup de maitty too diffident, perhaps too diplomatic, for 
the occasion ; nevertheless, without Mazzini, the drama 
would have never been opened. Garibaldi was the man 
for action, perhaps the only man who could have carried 
the enterprise to a successful end, and it was with the 
part he played that we have principally to deal. Cavour 
was the diplomatic organ without whose co-operation 
the result could never have been obtained, and the 
end would have been lost in disorderly tumults : yet. 
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strangely enough, these three men had but few ideas in 
common, and none of them liked or put any confidence 
in the other. 

Mazzini in 1859 sent Niccol6 Fabrizzi to Sicily to 
organise secret commissions. Arms were smuggled into 
Palermo ; meetings were held at the convent of La Gancia, 
but a traitor betrayed them, and the incipient revolution 
was nipped in the bud. Nothing daunted, Mazzini in 
the following spring sent Rosolino Pilo and Giovanni 
Corrao, two exiled Sicilian patriots, to keep the flame 
alive. Alone those two men landed on the island, and 
Garibaldi himself tells us that these two men * can justly 
call themselves the precursors of " the thousand : " we 
found them in Sicily after a fearful journey, busy pro- 
pagating doctrines of freedom and urging the brave 
sons of Mount Etna to rise, with the promise of prompt 
succours from the continent' Pilo fell in an encounter 
near Renne, before the capture of Palermo, having that 
very day been raised to the rank of Colonel in the 
Garibaldian army. 

A committee was formed in Geneva for collecting 
funds, but Mazzini, from the reports sent him by his 
Sicilian agents, considered the time was not yet ripe for 
an outbreak. Nevertheless, though discouraging Gari- 
baldi from undertaking his enterprise just then, Mazzini 
assisted him, when once started, in every way in his 
power, and when the expedition succeeded, he strove, 
though too late, to get the wielding of the newly esta- 
blished power into his own hands. But Garibaldi and 
Mazzini were never on the best of terms, and when 
Cavour came forward to take the lead in events, Mazzini 
was henceforth powerless. 

Cavour's part in the Sicilian campaign was not a 
whit less arduous than Garibaldi's, though it was less 
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conspicuous. On the other hand, it is absurd to con- 
sider the whole history of the Italian revolution as an 
elaborate scheme of Machiavellian ingenuity forecast 
and devised by Cavour. Nothing was farther from his 
intention than a raid on the Two Sicilies. A practical 
man like Cavour would not have put any faith in the 
result of an expedition which even the most sanguine 
thought madness at the time. Yet he knew he could 
not check it ; he knew that it was as much as his mas- 
ter's crown was worth to stop Garibaldi forcibly at this 
juncture. So he wisely accepted his position of guiding 
this wild Italian war-horse, and if, for the nonce at least, 
he had lost control over him, yet, by judiciously guiding 
the chariot of Italian freedom from dangerous collisions, 
Cavour was able to reach safely the desired goal, at a 
pace, certainly, and by a road of which his wildest fancies 
had never dreamed. For Cavour's own opinion on the 
subject we have but to quote his own words : * Let us 
organise ourselves, let us have si strong army at our 
command, and then we can turn our eyes towards 
Venetia and the South, and Rome will follow.' By this 
we can see how little sympathy Cavour was likely to 
feel for a rash enterprise conducted only by a thousand 
volunteers. 

When the expedition started Cavour sent Admiral 
Persano after it, with an ostensive portfolio, to capture 
Garibaldi and bring him home ; but with a secret one, 
to watch him closely, and, if possible, to assist his under- 
taking. He then turned his attention to dealing with 
the foreign Powers, all of whom growled more or less 
angrily from across the Alps at the disturbance of the 
peace of Europe. Any active measures taken by any one 
of them would have been fatal to the expedition — fatal 
to Italian unity and freedom for many years to come. 
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Indignation was freely expressed by nearly every 
Court: the Neapolitan Minister described Garibaldi's 
descent on Sicily as * an act of savage piracy perpetrated 
on a friendly state.' On his tour through Europe to 
protest, angry notes poured in from Vienna, Berlin, and 
St Petersburg, whilst the republicans of the North of 
Italy accused Cavour of endeavouring to thwart the 
expedition. A little later on Cavour wrote to his agent, 
La Farina, in Sicily : — 

* Turin ^ June 19, i860. — I have received your let- 
ters of the 1 2th and 14th, and I will preserve them 
as historic documents. Persano will give you all the 
aid he can without compromising our standard. It 
would be a great thing if Garibaldi could pass into 
Calabria. Here things do not go badly. The dip- 
lomatists do not molest us too much now : Russia 
made a fearful hubbub ; Prussia less. The Parliament 
has much sense. I await your letters with impatience. 
— Cavour.' 

From this we can gather what a turmoil he had 
passed through. Without doubt his great support during 
this trying period was the attitude of England, and the 
favour with which our ambassador. Sir James Hudson, 
at Turin looked upon the Italian movement. 

At the commencement, our Government held rather 
aloof. They feared that France might be brought to 
acquiesce in the Sicilian movement by the cession of 
Sardinia or Genoa, as Nice and Savoy had been ceded 
for Tuscany the year before ; but when satisfied on this 
point. Lord John Russell openly espoused Garibaldi's 
cause. He wrote to Sir James Hudson, quoting Vattel 
the eminent jurist :** For when a people from good rea- 
sons take up arms against an oppressor, it is but an 
act of justice and generosity to assist brave men in the 
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defence of their liberties.' ^ And again he said : * A 
movement such as that which Walker attempted, in 
South America, when he sought to invade and to obtain 
possession of a territory, with no higher object in view 
than his own selfish interests, is one case ; but a patriot 
fighting for the independence of his country is quite 
another case. We know our sympathies, and the judg- 
ment of history will distinguish between the cases of 
the filibuster and the felon, and that of the hero and 
the patriot. We had once a great filibuster who landed 
in England in 1688 ; he not only received considerable 
support, but all the people of England flocked around 
him : that filibuster was successful.' 

Fortified by the resemblance he saw between Gari- 
baldi and William of Orange, Lord John Russell was 
content to further the expedition. Admiral Mundy in 
every way in his power assisted the Sicilian campaign ; 
in fact. Garibaldi tells us that Admiral Mundy on more 
than one occasion placed his ships between Neapolitan 
cruisers and the Garibaldians marching on land to pre- 
vent their firing upon them. Admiral Mundy does not 
allude to this himself in his diary ,^ perhaps it is one of 
those points he preferred not to mention, as his action 
was unofficial ; furthermore English sailors on the 
Hannibal were always allowed a day's outing to go on 
shore, and on their return nobody asked them if they 
had been fighting for Garibaldi or not. 

French neutrality was insisted on by the English 
Cabinet, and Louis Napoleon, after^ all, was somewhat 
pleased that Italian unity, of which he in the last 
campaign had declared himself the champion, should 
be furthered without any risk or trouble to himself. 

* Lord John Russell, Recollections and Suggestions ^ 1813-1873. 

* HM,S. * ffannibcU' at Palermo and Naples. 

K 
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Mediterranean on May the 4th, from Genoa all the way 
to Nervi, some in small boats, some encamping on the 
rocks in their red shirts, and with but meagre kits. 
The General, aware that no time must be lost in start- 
ing, or else his expedition must fall through, set off 
into the harbour of Genoa, and seized upon two of the 
Rubattino steamers — the Piemonte and the LombardOy 
which, by the way, he paid for, and the Rubattini ever 
since have been most devoted Garibaldini, and will 
carry the General, his family, or any goods for him to 
or from Caprera free of charge, even to this day. 

So the brave ' thousand ' embarked. It was a touch- 
ing sight, indeed, in that rocky bay at Quarto, where 
they left the shore by detachments in boats. Many of 
those who came to bid their friends farewell were so 
carried away by enthusiasm, that they too insisted on 
being taken on board to fight their country's battles. 
Wives and mothers were there encouraging their hus- 
bands and sons, though the tears nearly dimmed the 
lustre that shone in their eyes : and now a small white 
marble star has been put up on this steep craggy rock, 
commemorating with graceful words the departure of 
this brave band. 

So hasty had been the final orders for departure, 
that forty who were coming up from Camogli, with 
arms and ammunition, were left behind. 

At Talamone they landed to possess themselves of 
some arms, which the Governor of the fort deemed it 
expedient to give up, for which he received a severe 
reprimand from Cavour — as was necessary for appear- 
ance' sake. And from this place Garibaldi sent a 
detachment of 100 men, under Colonel Zambianchi, to 
make a diversion in the Roman States, to post placards 
in Pontifical towns, exhorting to rebellion, and to be 
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beaten, furthermore, without any difficulty by General 
Pimodas, at Valentino, on May the loth. 

It is generally supposed that Garibaldi did this 
either for a blind as to the ultimate destination of his 
expedition, or as an excuse for getting rid of Zam- 
bianchi and some other uncongenial spirits. If this 
latter was his object, he was successful ; and it seems 
strange, otherwise, that he should have despatched 
100 men, whom he could ill spare. On so hopeless an 
expedition. 

When on board again, and fairly out to sea. Garibaldi 
set to work to organise his little army, and delivered a 
thrilling address to them : the scene was impressive, 
doubtless, for the Mediterranean looked by no means 
kindly on the heroes. Poor Tiirr was so ill that he 
desired to be thrown overboard, while Garibaldi, Bixio 
and others, who had been sailors in their day, sat in 
eager conclave on a corner of the deck, selecting the 
commanders of each brigade, and laying down the 
plan of action for the commencement of the cam- 
paign. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that 
this conclave decided on Marsala as the best place 
for disembarkation — for Neapolitan cruisers were at 
Palermo, and furthermore Marsala was on the side of 
Africa, if they should be obliged to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

So the quiet, well-t©-do townspeople of Marsala were 
electrified on May the nth by the advent of Garibaldi 
and his two shiploads ; and not too soon either, for the 
Neapolitan cruisers were upon their track, and only left 
them two hours to land men and ammunition, and then, 
having literally burnt his ships behind him, Garibaldi 
led his men into the town of Marsala. 

The inhabitants were not over-pleased to see them 
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either, and dare not shout * Viva Garibaldi ! ' for fear 
those Neapolitans in the bay might hear ; so they were 
silent, and gave their liberators but a cold reception, 
peeping at them through closed windows, and asking 
one another what this meant. 

Garibaldi was not slow, however, to inform them 
that he meant business. He issued two proclamations 
without delay — one to the people of Sicily, the other to 
the Neapolitan army — in the following words. 

(i) * Sicilians ! I have brought you a body of brave 
men, who have hastened to reply to the heroic cry of 
Sicily. We, the survivors of the battles of Lombardy, 
are with you. All we ask is the freedom of our land : 
if we are united, the work will be short and easy. To 
arms, then ! he who does not snatch up a weapon is a 
traitor to his country ; want of arms is no excuse ; we 
shall get muskets, but for the present any weapon will 
do in the hands of a brave man. The municipalities 
will provide for the children, women, and old men de- 
prived of their support. To arms, all of you ! Sicily 
shall once more teach the world how a country can be 
freed from its oppressors by the powerful will of an 
united people. — G. Garibaldi.' 

(2) * Foreign insolence reigns over Italian ground, 
in consequence of Italian discord. But on that day 
when the sons of the Samnites and Martii, united with 
their brethren of Sicily, shall join the Italians of the 
North — on that day, our nation, of which you form the 
finest part, shall reassert its ancient position as pre- 
eminent among the nations of Europe. I, an Italian 
soldier, only aspire to see you drawn up side by side 
with these soldiers of Varese and San Martino, in 
order jointly to fight against the enemies of Italy. — 
G. Garibaldi.* 
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Crispi and La Masa were then deputed to organise 
a corps of Sicilians, which soon amounted to 1,200 men, 
who made excellent scouts, and assisted materially in 
the campaign. These ^picciottil as they were called, 
were a wild, lawless set. Witness them after the fall 
of Alcamo, collecting the Neapolitan dead in a field 
for the dogs to eat, and then standing round the while, 
gloating on the scene, for fear some charitable person 
might wish to bury them. Garibaldi, when he came up, 
gave orders that this orgy should be stopped forthwith, 
and proper burial given to the remains. * Doubtless, 
Garibaldi is right,' growled a picciottOy * but he knows 
not what we have suffered from this cursed race.' 

The march from Marsala to Salemi was the first 
of the many triumphal processions which graced this 
campaign. Monks, priests, women, children escorted 
them, and, when once out of hearing of the Neapolitans, 
wildly did their part of cheering, in which the Sicilians 
distinguished themselves more than in anything else 
during this campaign. 

At Salemi, thinking it now necessary to take up a 
definite position in the government of affairs. Garibaldi 
issued the following address : — * Garibaldi, commander- 
in-chief of the national forces in Sicily, on the invitation 
of the principal citizens, and on the deliberation of the 
free communes of the island, considering that in time of 
war it is necessary that the civil and military powers 
should be united in one person, assumes, in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, the Dictatorship in 
Sicily.' 

The necessity of winning the first encounter, how- 
ever small, was felt keenly by Garibaldi and his band, 
and Calatafimi, where they came into collision with the 
Neapolitans for the first time, was well suited for that 
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guerilla warfare in which Garibaldi especially excelled. 
It is situated in the heart of the mountains -where three 
roads meet from Palermo, Marsala, and Drapani ; more- 
over as abounding in massive ruins of Saracenic, Spanish 
and Norman origin — well-adapted for skirmishes, it gave 
opportunities for the display of Garibaldi's favourite 
method of outflanking an enemy by rapid movements. 

Three hours the battle lasted : Menotti Garibaldi 
and the son of the Venetian Manin were both wounded, 
and the flag worked for Garibaldi by the ladies of 
Montevideo was lost to him for a time: but never- 
theless, the result was entirely successful for the in- 
vaders, and gave Garibaldi the prestige that was wanted 
and which never once flagged up to the banks of the 
Voltumo. 

Father Pantaleone came forward at Calatafimi as 
Garibaldi's own especial priest, and by a spiritual coup 
de main relieved the General from the ill effects of the 
Pope's bull of excommunication amongst the super- 
stitious Sicilians, whose great difficulty was the subject 
of religion. He induced Garibaldi to go to the parish 
church to offer up thanks for the victory, and met him 
at the threshold of the building, with all his robes on, 
and with the Sacrament in his hand. Pantaleone, in 
his way, was a brave member of the Church militant ; 
during the subsequent fighting at Palermo, he was 
always to the fore, wielding a heavy oak cross aloft in 
the air, which had a magic effect on the Sicilians when 
brandished over their heads in the thick of the fight. 

After their repulse at Calatafimi, the Neapolitans 
fell back on Palermo, through Partenico ; and the next 
object of the campaign was to become possessed of the 
Sicilian capital. Nothing could be easier to defend 
than Palermo : two roads only lead to it, and by sea 
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provisions and reinforcements could be poured in at 
will : but the secret of Garibaldi's success here lay in 
the character of the inhabitants, effervescent, eager as 
they were, and in the character of the town jtself, the 
narrow streets of which, on a general rising, were the 
very bane of regular troops. 

The secret commission in Palermo promised Gari- 
baldi that a rising should take place, if only he would 
appear at the gates ; but therein lay the difficulty, and 
in executing his march thither. Garibaldi undoubtedly 
accomplished the grand stroke of the whole campaign. 
By harassing the enemy with his ^ picciottiy by feints 
and rusesy and a feigned retreat. Garibaldi succeeded in 
getting his men from the Monreale road — from which 
side the Neapolitans had made up their minds that an 
attack would be made — in eleven hours, to the road which 
leads from Termini. This feat he accomplished over a 
mountain path unequalled even in Sicily for roughness, 
while the Neapolitan general believed him to be in full 
retreat inland, and was giving a supper to his comrades on 
the Marina, with a band of music, to celebrate the event. 

There was much hard street fighting, however, when 
he did arrive at the Termini Gate ; his men performed 
deeds of heroism of which he sings the praises in his 
military romance of*/ Mille\^ but after four hours' 
hard fighting, the 12,000 Neapolitans who defended the 
city were dislodged from all points, excepting the castle 
and the royal palace. 

Palermo was at once gaiety itself; the peasants flocked 
in from the mountains ; drums, bugle-calls, and drilling, 
rent the air. The price of red cloth, or even anything 
red, rose immensely ; the streets looked as if they had 
been sown with poppies — ladies wore red shirts and red 
feathers ; red ribbons and red shirts could not be made 
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fast enough. But before their final emancipation the 
Palermitans had a severe ordeal to go through. 

From the ships, from the castle, and from the royal 
palace, the Neapolitans now began to pour forth their 
whole supply of bombs. The effects of this bombard- 
ment are well told by Admiral Mundy. *A whole 
district, i,ooo English yards in length by lOO wide, is 
in ashes ; families have been burnt alive, with the 
buildings, while the atrocities of the Royal troops have 
been frightful. In other parts, convents, churches, and 
isolated edifices have been crushed by the shells, i,ioo 
of which were thrown into the city from the citadel, 
and about 200 from the ships of war, besides grape, 
canister, and round shot. . . . The conduct of General 
Garibaldi, both during the hostilities and since their 
suspension, has been noble and generous.' 

This happened on May the 27th, and after this ten- 
der farewell to their fellow-citizens. General Lanza, the 
Neapolitan commander, penned a letter to our filibuster, 
now addressed as * His Excellency, General Garibaldi,' 
begging courteously for an interview on Admiral Mundy 's- 
ship the Hannibal, Stormy though the interview was, 
General Lanza could but give continued armistices, until 
he received news from Naples, and then, on June the 
6th, the armistice became a definite convention, by which 
the Neapolitans agreed to evacuate all Sicily, except Mes- 
sina, Milazzo, and a few other forts. During the progress 
of this treaty. Garibaldi had not been idle. He had stre- 
nuously urged the Palermitans to place their town in a 
fitting state of siege ; and when General Letizia came 
one day from the Neapolitan head-quarters to hold an 
interview with Garibaldi before leaving for Naples, he 
was witness to the fact of priests and women working 
hard at barricades, and of monks with crucifixes in their 
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hands exhorting the inhabitants to work hard, and was 
able to tell Francis II. that all was nearly lost for him 
in Sicily. 

Thus, on June the 6th, the soldiers of the Bourbon, 
light-hearted, they say, set out on board the transports 
that were to bear them for ever from Palermo, singing 
to the music of a band, and playing high stakes for the 
piles of booty they had stolen from the Palermitans, 
more like an army returning from victory than disgrace ; 
but they were chiefly Austrian hirelings, and glad to get 
away with a minimum of fighting. 

On this same day in Palermo the sight was almost 
ludicrous. Every available pickaxe, spade, and shovel 
was demanded by the municipality for the destruction 
of the hated citadel down by the fort ; arid with such 
hearty goodwill did the citizens volunteer for this pleas- 
ing task, that the bearers of pickaxes and spades could 
hardly move an inch for the crush. So the municipality 
had to organise them for the work in relays, that the 
demolition might be more easily accomplished. 

The city became not a little disorganised, so soon 
as their old rulers were gone ; everybody who had a 
private spite against his neighbour denounced him as a 
Bourbon spy. Many scenes of misery were enacted in 
this way, and many innocent victims came to an un- 
timely end at the hands of an easily infuriated crowd. 
Garibaldi had much to do to re-establish order, and did 
not do it without making some conspicuous examples. 

Meanwhile, Cavour was not idle. On hearing of the 
success of Garibaldi, he sent his agent Farina, who, in 
conjunction with Admiral Persano, was to clamour for the 
immediate annexation of Sicily to Piedmont; and ruined 
Palermo was one day adorned with blue bills, brought 
in bales from Turin, on which was read — * We wish for 
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annexation to the constitutional kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel.' This was the point on which Cavour and 
Garibaldi disagreed ; the latter would hear of no an- 
nexation until he had accomplished his end ; to give up 
each point as he gained it, would, he thought, be pre- 
judicial to his ulterior motives on Naples and on Rome. 
So, omnipotent for the time in Sicily, Dictator Garibaldi 
chased Farina from the island, and made his plans for 
proceeding eastwards. 

Cavouf now saw that his next step must be one of 
force, not of diplomacy, if he wished to keep Garibaldi's 
onward progress in check ; hence, before long, we shall 
find Victor Emmanuel's army marching to meet him on 
the Volturno lest a too rapid march on Rome should 
involve the expedition in an outbreak with France. 

Dictator though he was. Garibaldi lived very quietly 
at the royal palace in Palermo, and was waited upon by 
the viceroy's servants. He puzzled them by partaking 
of nothing but soup, vegetables, and a little meat once 
a day, washed down by nothing but water ; he slept, 
too, on a hard bed, and frowned at them if they called 
him * Your Excellency.' For he liked not the name, as 
he says in his * Milled * Treated as a filibuster up to 
this point, he (Garibaldi) became suddenly an Excel- 
lency, a title which he had always despised, as one of 
the symbols of imbecile human pride.' 

The following is an inventory of the Dictator's 
wardrobe. * One old Piedmontese General's uniform — a 
relic of the campaign of the previous year, two pairs of 
grey trousers, an old felt hat, two red shirts, a few 
pockethandkerchiefs, two neckties, a sabre and a re- 
volver, and a purse usually without the metal lining.' 

The addition of troops under Medici was no less 
welcome to Garibaldi before leaving Palermo than were 
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the contents of the Palermitan exchequer, containing over 
a million francs, for the Sicilian ^picciotti' did not care 
about fighting without their daily allowance, and by 
this additional money all debts could be paid and 
ammunition bought, whilst the rest went in organisation. 

Never wanting in gallantry, the General issued a 
flattering address to the ladies of Palermo, speaking in 
touching terms of his weakness in having shed tears — 
* he, the old soldier of two worlds ' — not at the sight of 
the recent butchery, but at the sight of the orphans in 
the asylums wanting nourishment : these he entrusted 
to their tender care. 

At the mass at the cathedral at which thanks were 
returned for the victory, Garibaldi was almost theatrical 
in his simplicity, kneeling in the crowd on the bare 
pavement, instead of on a soft cushion prepared for 
his victorious knees. Thus, with money flowing into 
his coffers from all sides, with recruits from all classes 
and from all countries. Garibaldi was at the height of 
his popularity, the most envied of men. If the cringing 
Neapolitans had called him by the name of Excellency, 
the Palermitans addressed him by the more pleasing 
epithets of the Second Cincinnatus, and Washington, 
and in their eyes the Red Shirt was the most glorious 
of uniforms. A frenzied enthusiasm took possession of 
these hot-blooded sons of Sicily. 

The onward march was now organised and de- 
spatched \\\ three divisions. Tiirr was sent through the 
heart of the island, Bixio took the southern coast, whilst 
Medici was to follow the northern road to Messina, as 
near as possible to which town the three divisions were 
tomeet. Meanwhile Garibaldi remained at Palermo to 
organise the island, as he termed it, which, by the way, 
meant chiefly spending much money and satisfying but 
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few; for by degrees the townsfolk, after the first blush 
of victory was over, craved for annexation to Piedmont, 
that order and commerce might again be restored ; and 
Garibaldi had to explain to them that he had come to 
* fight for Italy and not for Sicily alone, and until Italy 
is entirely united and free nothing can be done for indi- 
vidual parts of it.' Now that they were themselves free, 
the Palermitans were tired of going in excited proces- 
sions to churches, of dressing up Bourbon statues with 
grotesque ox-heads, horns and all, and kicking them 
about the streets ; they did not wish to be the basis of 
an operation, and did not see why their money should 
be spent in buying ships and ammunition, and their 
church bells turned into cannon-balls. Mankind is 
selfish, and the Palermitans were an example of this 
truism. 

On July the 17th, Garibaldi was summoned from his 
troublesome task of organising Palermo, by a telegram 
from Medici, who announced the concentrating of Nea- 
politan forces near Milazzo. 

With this we begin the second era in the campaign 
of the Two Sicilies. Garibaldi had now established his 
name as a victorious general ; the madman's freak had 
so far succeeded, despite the prognostications of ill from 
all sides. Even from our standpoint of impartiality, it 
must be admitted that we are about to accompany a 
really great man on his way to Naples. 

At Palermo it was Garibaldi's sad office to bury 
many of his brave 'thousand,' who had fallen in the 
siege. Tiickory fell fighting valiantly at the Termini 
Gate, with a severe wound in his knee ; he succumbed 
some days afterwards, and Garibaldi honoured his 
memory by giving his name to the first Bourbonic 
frigate he captured. 
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Young Adolfo Azzi, too, after lingering for some 
weeks after Calatafimi, died in the hospital at Palermo : 
he was a brave fellow, and had done his duty well, and 
died with these words on his lips : * Viva Garibaldi ! 
Ecco Garibaldi ! Courage, to the barricades ! ' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM PALERMO TO NAPLES. 

On the evening of July the 17th, Garibaldi left Palermo, 
with his reinforcements and ammunition under Majors 
Corte and Medici, on board the City of A berdeen^ for 
Milazzo. 

As they passed by Admiral Persano and the Pied- 
montese squadron the shouts of * Viva Garibaldi ! ' 
* Viva Vittorio Emmanuele ! ' echoed across the waters, 
showing clearly the interest taken in the expedition by 
the Italians of the north. In fact, without their pre- 
sence here, there is little doubt that Garibaldi would 
have fallen into the hands of the Neapolitans. Who 
then can say that the Piedmontese Government threw 
every obstacle in the General's way ? It is a favourite 
cry of the ultra-republican party, as conferring more 
honour on their hero. 

General Bosco, who commanded the Neapolitan 
forces now assembled at Milazzo, was the only one of 
the Bourbonic generals who really meant fighting ; he 
had an exceedingly strong position, and his troops were 
the pick of the armyj nearly all riflemen, orderly, well 
drilled and equipped, 

Garibaldi's army, on the contrary, was most hetero- 
geneous. There was the English brigade, attached to 
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Colonel Dunne's Palermitans, and under command of 
Major Wyndham ; there were recruits from Hungary, 
France, Italy — his arfny was a perfect Babel of ^ (ion- 
fused tongues. Their impedimenta were small — a mus- 
ket, a rifle, sixty rounds of ammunition, a water-bottle, 
and, for the most part, an empty haversack ; this was 
all : whilst the General himself wore his red shirt, his 
grey trousers, a wideawake, and a loose bandana thrown 
over his shoulders. * 

Milazzo 'itself was a curiously picturesque spot — a 
castle on a very narrow promontory jutting about four 
miles into the sea, and densely covered with shrubs 
and cactus, from behind which the Neapolitan sharp- 
shooters could fire without yielding an inch. For hours 
after commencing the attack the Garibaldians made n© 
way. Colonel Peard, our gallant fellow-countryman, 
and his revolving rifle company, pushed on to the 
town, which lay at the foot of the castle, but was soon 
brought to a standstill ; it was only by orte of Garibaldi's 
masterly guerilla movements that the day was won. 

Taking with him two aides-de-camp (Missori and 
Statella) and about fifty of Dunne's men, he passed 
along the road which skirts the sea in the direction of 
Messina, and managed to turn the right of Bosco's line. 
In this movement Garibaldi nearly lost his life, but 
thanks to the assistance of Missori he escaped with only 
a slight graze. He was surrounded by four dragoons, 
who called upon him to surrender ; instead of doing 
which he drew his sword, and said, * I am Garibaldi, 
you must surrender to me.* However, had not Missori 
ridden up at this moment, the General in all probability 
would not have lived to tell this good story of his own 
pluck. 

After this encounter, Garibaldi found his shirt some- 

L 
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what dirty, so he took it off, washed it in a brook, hung 
it on the bushes, ate his lunch of bread, fruit and water, 
smoked a cigar all the while with his back bare, and to 
all appearances wrapt in silent contemplation of the 
drying of his rosy garment 

After lunch was over, and his toilette completed, 
Garibaldi proceeded to attack the narrow isthmus which 
joined the promontory to the mainland ; and thus when 
they found themselves outflanked, the Neapolitans beat 
a hasty retreat to their fortress, on which a Neapolitan 
ship, the VelocCy which had now joined the popular 
side, opened so effectual a fire that General Bosco was 
constrained to capitulate the very next day. 

Through a file of * ragged Garibaldians,' as he had 
himself contemptuously termed them but a few days 
before, Bosco, a proud, commanding-looking man — ^just 
the one to feel the indignity most keenly — and his 
troops passed down to the transports, which were to 
convey to the mainland the last of the Neapolitans who 
wene likely to make any show of resistance to the 
onward stream of conquest in Sicily. They were 
allowed, indeed, to have the honours of war, which 
consisted in carrying their arms with them. They left 
the fortress in a deplorable state, having spiked eighteen 
of the heavy guns, and having laid a train to the 
principal magazine with a lighted match in it, which 
was fortunately discovered in time, or else Garibaldi 
and his followers would have been hurled into the 
air. Bosco denied all knowledge of this dishonour- 
able act, and made a pretence of trying to discover 
the culprits, who, we need not say, easily evaded 
detection. 

As for the rest, the place was in a state of the 
greatest filth, dead horses and men lying putrid in the 
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midsummer sun ; every well was unusable — no wonder 
Bosco did not hold out long. 

For his bravery on this day, Peard received the 
rank of Colonel. Our English press talked much at 
this time about him ; some papers would have it that 
he was a bloodthirsty wretch, who, unable to gratify 
his taste for murder in England, had gone to Sicily : 
others gloried in him as a hero who had borne the whole 
brunt of the expedition, not even second to Garibaldi. 
He was in reality a quiet Cornish gentleman, who 
hailed from Penquite, and had lived much in Italy, 
where his anger was aroused at the effects of bad 
government, and of cruelties in official departments of 
which he had been witness. So he joined Garibaldi, in 
1859, as a volunteer. In England he has been known 
as * Garibaldi's Englishman,' though, if what the General 
says about his conduct in the campaign of 1866 against 
the Austrians be true, it is evident that Garibaldi would 
have preferred to see his name coupled with some 
other of his many ardent Anglican followers — Colonel 
Chambers, for instance, who acted as his secretary for 
a time, lived at Caprera with him, and has spent an 
enormous amount of money on Garibaldi and Gari- 
baldian ideas. 

The apathy of the Sicilians throughout this struggle 
for their liberty is most remarkable. Not a person of 
position, with the exception of the Marquis Fardella, 
did anything for Garibaldi ; their subscription list did 
not amount to more than 5,000/. But the clergy, 
curiously enough, did all they could for the insurrec- 
tion : those miserable, pleasure-loving priests, abused by 
Garibaldi on every possible occasion, did more for him 
in Sicily than the masses for whom he fought 

At Milazzo, for example, the fighting population is 

L2 
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estimated at I2,cxx) men. The Milazzesi furnished not 
a volunteer for either Garibaldi or Bosco ; they de- 
camped, bag and baggage, for the country, as soon as a 
rumour of war reached them ; hardly could mattresses 
be found for the wounded, and a few citizens who did 
remain refused them so much as a glass of water. The 
fair dames of Sicily, to whom Garibaldi had paid so 
many pretty compliments, provided not a scrap of linen, 
or a thread of charpie. The very doctor of the place 
packed up, and went off with his pills and his nostrums. 
Curiously romantic was the appearance of the Bay 
of Milazzo, full of terrified citizens in fishing boats, with 
their household gods around them, crouching beneath 
the wing of any foreign man-of-war which chanced to 
be anchored near, whilst the beach, at a respectable 
distance from the combatants, represented a vast gipsy 
encampment ; and then, when all danger was over, and 
the craft which carried Bosco and his men disappeared 
beneath the horizon, these * brave sons of Mount Etna,' 
as Garibaldi now and again called them in his proclama- 
tions and speeches, returned home shouting * Viva Gari- 
baldi 1 ' ' Viva La Libert^ ! ' 

The night after the battle of Milazzo, Garibaldi is 
said to have spent in the porch of a church near the 
centre of the Marina, with his head on a saddle, and 
surrounded by his faithful men. Dumas tells us he 
found him there, sleeping the sleep of the peaceful, with 
his jug of water and a loaf by his side ; forgetting to 
tell us that he, Alexandre Dumas, was at the time in 
the centre of Sicily with Turr's division, far from any 
active work. It is probably one of those pleasing little 
romances we owe to the flowing pen of the French 
novelist, for the English Consul at Milazzo at once 
placed his house at Garibaldi's disposal, and, after a 
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hard day's fighting, not even the -abstemious Garibaldi 
could prefer the stones of a portico to the comforts of a 
bed. In after days, these and other points of interest 
connected with the expedition of the Thousand, have 
made the fortuiles of eager guides ever ready to point 
them out to the greedy eyes of credulous tourists. 

Indeed, throughout this campaign, the vivid imagina- 
tion of the South has contributed not a few pages to 
the confused history of events. The Sicilians believed^ 
and still believe, Garibaldi to be a second Messiah 
enjoying divine attributes ; whilst the Bourbon soldiers 
would tell you that Garibaldi had sold his soul to the 
devil, and could shake the bullets off his body into his 
loose red shirt, and empty them out at his leisure. 

If the victory of Calatafimi had opened the high 
road to Palermo, the victory of Milazzo left Messina 
almost prostrate before the liberating army. The 
Neapolitan Government deemed any further resistance 
in the island impossible, and General Clary, who com- 
manded the Bourbonic forces in Messina, received 
orders to withdraw to the mainland all his troops 
except such as were necessary for the defence of the 
forts still in their hands ; whilst Neapolitan ambassa- 
dors became more importunate than ever at all the 
Courts of Europe for the preservation of their dynasty. 

Medici was sent on to Messina, and came to 
terms with Clary. It was stipulated that the fort by 
the lighthouse, those of Gonzaga and San Salvatore, 
and the town of Messina itself should be given up to 
Garibaldi, whilst the Neapolitans remained masters of 
the citadel ; Messina and its harbour were to be re- 
spected, and no bombardment was to take place without 
provocation from the Garibaldians. The towns of Syra- 
cuse and Augusta were also to be evacuated by the 
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Royal troops. Such was the result of Milazzo, and such 
was the convention which enabled Garibaldi to form a 
basis for his further triumphs in Naples. 

It is pardonable if the inhabitants of Messina were 
somewhat scared at the approach of Garibaldi. They 
had suffered terribly in the affair of 1848, and they had 
heard what had just happened at Palermo. Moreover, 
on the Easter Sunday before this, the Neapolitans, 
believing a storm was coming, had got up a disturbance 
in the town, with a view to making a military demon- 
stration, when twelve men were killed ; and now most 
of those who could afford to be absent had taken refuge 
up country. For a month before this arrival of the 
liberating army, the shops had all been shut, the streets 
well-nigh deserted ; and when on June the 23rd a stray 
shot told of the approach of Garibaldi, the confusion 
and dismay were fearful. 

The richer families hurried with all speed on board 
foreign merchant ships carrying bundles of plate and 
valuables in their hands ; even an ordinary shopman 
would pay as much as 1 5/. a day for the mere right of 
squatting on a vessel, whilst those of the poorer class, 
who could afford it, were glad to find standing-room in 
a fishing-smack, leaving their wives and their children 
encamped on the shore as far from the town as their 
strength would permit them to drag their mattresses 
and their household treasures. 

But with the exception of the ransacking of one or 
two houses by the Neapolitans as they retired grace- 
fully into the citadel, and beyond one or two street 
scrimmages between Garibaldians and stray Bourbons, 
Messina suffered but little ; and when Garibaldi arrived 
in person, there was a great demonstration in the 
harbour of tricoloured flags ; even the very swordfishing 
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men, who are found in such numbers at Messina, had 
erected broomsticks above their masts to exalt as high 
as possible the Piedmontese colours. 

Now that we have reached Messina, we must tarry 
awhile to glance at the political aspect of affairs. Fran- 
cis II. of Naples, after ineffectual fighting in Sicily, and 
ineffectual diplomacy throughout Europe, determined 
on a final appeal to Victor Emmanuel. In the previous 
year, Cavour, in his master's name, had offered him an 
alliance ; and Victor Emmanuel had begged him to make 
himself Italian, and join in the war against Austria. 
*I know not what is meant by Italian independence,' 
replied Francis. Now his tone was somewhat altered. 
He was but a timid young man, and ill fitted for action 
in an emergency ; for example, one day his Prime 
Minister, Liborio, gave him the following piece of ad- 
vice : — * Put yourself at the head of your troops, and 
march into Calabria.' *No,' timidly retorted King 
Francis, * that we will do after our first success.' * Alas,' 
says Admiral Mundy, * not to put himself at the head of 
his faithful soldiers, who would have fought gallantly 
for the House and Dynasty ! . . . What an opportunity 
lost for the youngest sovereign in Europe to have 
made himself a name never to have been forgotten in 
Europe!' 

The Count of Syracuse, the king's uncle, who had 
been banished for marrying an English wife, and for the 
breach of other traditions of his house, vainly wrote to 
exhort his obdurate nephew to yield to the course of 
events ; he now permanently took up his abode at the 
Sardinian Court, having abandoned any further hope of 
saving Naples. 

Now when this last envoy came Cavour could but 
say it was too late. A grand dinner was given to the 
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plenipotentiaries at Tnrin, all honour was shown to them, 
and Victor Emmanuel politely let them know that even 
if he wished to stem the popular current at this juncture, 
it was not in his power to do so. Nevertheless he wrote 
a long letter to Garibaldi on the subject, asking him to 
content himself with Sicily for the present, and not to 
cross over to the mainland. The letter was brought to 
him when at Messina by Count Litta, who was closely 
followed by Bertani, who, fearing the effect it might 
have on the General, came to apply a Republican coun- 
ter-irritant ,to urge him to go on. 

Garibaldi, as might be expected, declined to comply 
with the wishes of his sovereign. What cared he if 
Napoleon was grumbling and Austria storming? He felt 
able now to conquer the whole of Europe with his red- 
shirts behind him, and with Bertani to send him more. 
So Garibaldi wrote in reply his own views of his mission, 
which he said ' no king could change.' This answer was 
couched in the best terms of devotion and respect that 
a pointblank refusal would admit of, and ran as fol- 
lows : — * My mission is too noble to relinquish. I have 
sworn to Italy to accomplish it ; my programme remains 
the same. I shall not sheathe my sword till Victor 
Emmanuel is king of all Italy.' 

When Garibaldi was regularly established in the 
royal palace at Messina, the inhabitants began to return 
from their aquatic and other retreats to give him the 
welcome they durst not dream of while Neapolitans 
were near, and to do the part of cheering, for which the 
Sicilians had become so celebrated. 

Yet even in liberated Sicily there was a nest of dis- 
content. At Bronte, just under the slopes of Mount 
Etna, a communist rising took place, a sort of Nihilistic 
confederation made up chiefly of brigands, who looked 
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with dismay at the arrival of a good government 
amongst them. Garibaldi sent Bixio to manage them, 
and he did it right well, for Nino Bixio was the Marshal 
Ney of the expedition. Severe and cruel in his way. 
Garibaldi always made use of him on any business which 
required more harshness than he himself possessed. So 
Nino Bixio shot thirty-two of the ringleaders the morn- 
ing of his arrival before 12 o'clock, and imposed a fine 
of ten ounces of gold for every hour that his presence 
was necessary. 

Gavazzi, Garibaldi's second chaplain in ordinary, 
now comes upon the scenes, a curious specimen of the 
priesthood. A few years before he had been chosen by 
the Roman Church to hold a grand nine days' festival 
at Ancona, being considered the finest orator in Italy. 
With impassioned gestures and a copious flow of tears 
he had then raved in high-strung eloquence about the 
glories of the Madonna, and the special value of the 
Ancona relics ; now we find him holding forth in 
Messina, denouncing the wickedness of that priesthood 
of which he had so lately been the choicest specimen, 
raving against the confessional, and exhorting the young 
women of Messina, as they valued every moral quality 
and every chaste impulse of their nature, to open to God 
alone the secret thoughts of their hearts ; in proportion 
as the excitable populace appeared to will or disapprove, 
he strengthened or toned down the bitterness of his 
language. 

But the bigoted Sicilians did not care much about 
this. As the future regenerator of the Italian Church, 
Gavazzi was out of place here, however effectual in after 
years his preaching might be in Lombardy and Venetia. 
As the promoter of evangelical principles he was not 
such a favourite as Pantaleone, who still wore his cowl 
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and kept his crucifix hanging by his side. Undoubtedly 
Pantaleone had more influence over them, for he had 
been very brave both at Calatafimi and Milazzo, whereas 
Father Gavazzi had only come in at the end of the 
fighting ; and then Pantaleone, instead of the customary 
mumbling benediction at the end of his sermon, would 
give three cheers for Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel, 
and three cheers for the Holy Madonna too, whose 
autograph letter the Messinesi profess to have, and 
whose worship they were not prepared to give up just 
then, however much Garibaldi might wish it, and how- 
ever much Gavazzi might expose the follies of the 
Roman superstition. 

By this time Garibaldi found himself at the head of 
25,000 men. He had a capital supply of Enfield rifles, 
which he owed to the energy of Colonel Colt in faith- 
fully executing his orders in England, and 40,000 
muskets were now stowed away at Messina ready for 
use in Calabria. Yet many to this day will tell us 
how Garibaldi, with only 1,000 men, ill-armed and in 
red shirts, made his way from Marsala to Naples, ignor- 
ing the fact that * the thousand * were merely those who 
encountered the perils of the deep ; for no sooner had 
they set foot on the shores of Sicily, than their ranks 
were increased by a never-ceasing flow of volunteers 
from every quarter of Europe. Then again their ene- 
mies were chiefly mercenaries, ill-paid and discontented, 
and furthermore Garibaldi never met any very over- 
whelming force of Neapolitans. At the same time, the 
latter were badly generalled, and were without any plan 
of action, and if the numerical force of the Neapolitan 
kingdom was in round numbers 80,000, but few of them 
ever fired a shot or drew a sword in defence of the 
dynasty they were paid to support. We have but to 
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look back upon the events of the Roman campaign in 
1849 to see how utterly rotten was the state of the 
kingdom, and to realise how easy it was for a few 
handsful of determined men to turn the tide of revolt 
against the Bourbons. Undoubtedly the enterprise of * the 
thousand ' was bravely conceived and bravely carried 
out ; but it was no miracle as Italians will have us 
believe. It has many parallels in history. 

Whilst at Messina the appearance of the red-shirted 
army was exceedingly quaint ; colour seemed to be the 
object of the volunteers. The Garibaldians proper 
and the Sicilian recruits never deviated from the magic 
camicia rossa, but the Genoese wore blue, which con- 
trasted well with their more brilliant comrades as they 
sauntered, smoked, and chatted in little groups along 
the Marina. No officer, from Garibaldi downwards, got 
more than two francs a day, and the privates only got a 
few miserable soldi. Garibaldi, they say, gave away 
most of his in charity, and though more money came in 
from Palermo, about this time. Garibaldi would always 
have it spent in the purchase of fresh ammunition, 
steamers, and so forth. From a deserted city, Messina 
was now metamorphosed into a barrack ; every evening 
bands played on the strand, and illuminations lit up 
the haunts of Scylla and Charybdis, whilst the statues 
of King Bomba and his son encountered the same fate 
of destruction and ridicule they had met with at 
Palerma 

Garibaldi took up his residence at the Faro at 
Messina, having left the royal palace on account of the 
applause he received, and the frequency with which he 
had to leave his frugal meals for the balcony, to bow 
and make pretty speeches. The lighthouse contained a 
bedroom with two stools, and a couch for the Dictator. 
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It was situated at the end of a promontory, and was an 
excellent point of observation for the straits and the 
harbour. 

One morning Major Missori and 200 picked men 
were chosen to go over to the coast of Calabria to 
examine the lay of the land, to ascertain the position the 
Bourbons were taking up, and furthermore to incite the 
Calabresi to join in the revolt Major Missori and 
Alberto Mario were the two commanders of the expe- 
dition, and great was the struggle amongst the volun- 
teers for the honour of being selected to join in this 
rather hazardous adventure. One would plead his 
wound in 1859, another his bravery in the present cam- 
paign, and a third his intimate acquaintance with the 
country ; one and all were ready to go, and the scene of 
selection for the required 200 was a touching one indeed, 
and one of excellent augury for the rest of the campaign. 

There was a somewhat unpleasant suspense on the 
Marina at Messina, until Missori's safety was assured by 
the lighting of beacon fires on the hills of Aspromonte 
according to preconceived arrangement. Some little 
time passed before he was able to reach the appointed 
spot, and though his landing was safely managed, yet he 
was unable to effect much until joined by the rest of the 
forces. 

Now, however, after Missori's successful landing, 
and in the face of the imminent arrival of Garibaldi on 
the mainland, Francis II. and his ministers at Naples 
became fearfully perturbed in their minds. Added 
to all this, there was the failure of the embassy to 
Turin, and the flat refusal of Garibaldi to obey the 
injunctions of his sovereign. It was easy to see, from 
the course events were taking, that so soon as Gari- 
baldi set foot on the mainland, the three Calabrias and 
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the Basilicata would rise to a man. As to King Francis's 
ministers, there were De' Martini, Pianelli, and Prince 
Torella, who had no faith in the army, whilst Liborio 
was a time-serving man, ready to espouse the winning 
cause. So De' Martini, the most faithful to the totter- 
ing dynasty, was ready to listen to the plan of an old 
conspirator for disposing of Garibaldi. He was to offer 
him 50,000 francs, as many as he wished of those ex- 
cellent Neapolitan troops, and the whole of the navy, to 
carry on a war for the liberation of Venice, if he would 
only consent not to cross the straits. 

It is needless to say that this project was a failure ; 
but there was another one on foot which might perhaps 
have been more effectual in relieving King Francis of 
his foe. A man was arrested one day at Messina, who 
admitted to having received 1,000 piastres, as the reward 
for assassinating the General, from one of the king's 
uncles. This was considered by many to be a serious 
affair, as foreboding other attempts on a life which was 
the very heart and soul of the liberation of Southern 
Italy. 

To many the delay of Garibaldi at Messina, which 
had already been prolonged to twenty-three days, 
appQared unaccountable. It was giving new heart to 
the Neapolitans in their clamours for assistance at the 
various courts of Europe. It was rumoured that France 
was going to intervene, and there was a general feeling 
of uneasiness amongst the troops, which was by no 
means appeased when on July the 13th, the astonished 
Garibaldians at Messina read the following proclamation 
which was posted up on the walls : — 

* The general-in-chief, the Dictator, being obliged to 
absent himself momentarily, leaves General Sirtori in 
command of the land and sea forces.' 
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Whither had Garibaldi gone ? What was his 
object? It was rumoured amongst excited knots on 
the quays at one and the same time that he was at 
Salerno, at Naples, at Caprera, Sardinia, and Palermo. 
As a matter of fact, Garibaldi, before beginning the 
second, and which seemed at first sight the most 
arduous part of his campaign, thought it necessary to 
get together all his troops. 

Five thousand volunteers had been collected by 
Dr. Bertani in Genoa, and this worthy gentleman saw 
fit on his own responsibility to commence a diversion in 
the Pontifical States, and to act against General 
Lamorici^re. Now Cavour had not .the slightest inten- 
tion of letting this take place, so the expedition under 
Colonel Pianciani was stopped by the Sardinian 
squadron in the Gulf of Oranges on the coast of the 
island of Sardinia, and Marquis Trecchi, in whose steps 
Bertani rapidly followed, was sent to Messina to inform 
Garibaldi, that should these troops invade the Ponti- 
fical States, they would have to fight both against the 
French and the Piedmontese. 

Garibaldi, on receiving this intelligence, set off with 
all speed to the Gulf of Oranges, and assured the Sardic 
government that the troops should return immediately 
with him to Messina, which they accordingly did. 
During the hasty flight from the seat of war. Garibaldi 
managed to steal a few quiet hours at his island home, 
which lay not far distant from the Gulf of Oranges. 
A hearty reception was given him by the Deideris, and 
the inhabitants of La Maddalena stared at him with 
greater admiration than ever, being as he was just then 
the talk of all Italy. 

Immediately on returning to Messina, where his 
advent was greeted with great delight by his troops, 
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Garibaldi set about completing his plans for the pro- 
jected descent on the coast of Calabria. 

The troops which Garibaldi chose to take with him 
in the first landing on the coast were formed of Nino 
Bixio's brigade (2,500 strong), 1,000 volunteers selected 
from the newly arrived troops under Colonel Pianciani, 
and Eberhart's brigade, containing 700 in all. Orders 
were given to two steamers, the Franklin and the Torino^ 
of Garibaldi's squadron, to be in readiness to convey 
them across the straits ; for by this time, whether by 
purchase, or by desertion from Naples, or by voluntary 
contribution. Garibaldi had got together quite a tidy 
little navy. 

All the Neapolitans had by this time evacuated the 
island, and even the forts which had been left to them 
by the convention, with a view to concentrate all their 
forces on the mainland. It is said that the Neapolitan 
army might have mustered 80,000 if the military organi- 
sation of Naples had been anything like proper ; but it 
was not, and those that were got together were desper- 
ately afraid of this guerilla style of warfare, so new to 
them, and a sort of mysterious horror pervaded those 
who were not over enthusiastic in the cause for which 
they were to fight. 

On August the 17th, in the afternoon, the tv/o above- 
mentioned steamers were anchored off Taormina, where 
the embarkation of the troops was to take place, and on 
the following day, about noon, the General arrived in 
person, and hurried on the work, so that by eleven 
o'clock that evening everything was in readiness for a 
start at the first appearance of dawn. 

Meanwhile, twelve miles away to the north, the 
smoke from the Neapolitan squadron was gently wafted 
by the still night breeze, whilst those on board were in 
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Utter Ignorance of the Garibaldian movements ; for at 
Messina ships were alv/ays kept in readiness for embark- 
ation, as if it was- from thehce, and not from Taormina, 
that Garibaldi proposed to start, and two diversions 
were made from Messina, and another from Cape Faro, 
which entirely distracted the attention of the Neapolitans 
from what was going on at Taormina. 

The Torino and the Franklin^ when laden with 
their cargo of human flesh, were a sight to behold, bul- 
warks, paddle boxes, rigging, all swarming with troops. 
During the passage across, the Franklin sprang a leak, 
at the stopping of which Garibaldi personally presided, 
as behoved a commander accustomed to the mysteries 
of the deep ; and under the General's direction the ship 
put safely into shore at Melito, rather farther south than 
she intended, but they had not calculated on the force 
of the current. 

The Torino was not so fortunate. She ran aground 
on a sand-bank, and there was some difficulty in landing 
the troops, for the Neapolitans were by this time aroused 
to the fact that Garibaldi was crossing over the straits : 
however, they managed to clear off just in time, though 
three men were killed in an attempt to save the stranded 
vessel. By four o'clock, everyone was landed from both 
vessels, and the hulk of the Torino was handed over to 
the Neapolitans, who made a bonfire of it 

Missori and his band were under orders — for orders 
were constantly carried across the straits by the fisher- 
men — to work down towards Capo d'Armi, from the 
mountains, in order to co-operate in the siege of Reggie ; 
but he was unable to effect a junction with the main 
body, as they had landed so much farther south than 
was originally intended. 

When once landed, however, Garibaldi began to 
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organise his march ; it was no longer the v6lunteer troops, 
the brave thousand, that he led. His troops were hence- 
forth to be known under the more exalted name of* the 
* Army of the South.' 

The small portion of the night allotted for the repose 
of the newly appointed * Army of the South ' was passed 
in the dry bed of a river, about a mile and a half from 
Melito, and by two o'clock next morning they were in 
marching order. 

In excellent spirits, to the tune of the Garibaldi 
hymn, and other popular airs, they ascended the hill of 
Aspromonte ; the vanguard was composed of half "a 
battalion under the command of Menotti Garibaldi, then 
came Bixio's brigade, at the head of which rode Gari- 
baldi himself, whilst Eber brought up the rear. 

As the day advanced, and as they were still pursuing 
the bridle path on the slopes of Aspromonte at the 
foot of the classical Leucopetra, the General received a 
message from the insurrectional committee at Reggio, 
to the effect that 12,000 Neapolitans were marching on 
that town from Bagnara, and that another squadron of 
1,800, which had been sent in pursuit of Missori, had 
been recalled from the hills, and was expected to reach 
San Giovanni next morning. 

Appalling as this account ^ might seem from the 
numerical superiority of the enemy, Garibaldi took little 
heed of it beyond giving his orders for an early march 
on Reggio the following morning, and slept as com- 
posedly with such a day's work before him as did Prince 
Cond^ before the battle of Rocroi. 

The castle of Reggio is situated on the summit of a 
hill, around which the town clusters like a brood of 
chickens under a hen. General Galotti was the Neapo- 
litan commander, and little did he anticipate an attack 

M 
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from his enemy so soon ; for, since the entire population 
of the district sided with Garibaldi, he was quite unable 
to get any information as to the approach of the invad- 
ing army. So he, too, was sleeping quietly, when, at two 
o'clock in the morning, the advance guard of the Gari- 
baldians entered the town without even so much as a 
musket being fired. 

There was a strong fort, too, down by the shore, 
whither the Neapolitan soldiers rushed pell-mell, as soon 
as the contest began, invoking their patron saints, and 
hearkening to no command of their officers. The Gari- 
baldians pursued them hotly, climbing after them like 
cats into the fortress, only giving them time to lay down 
their arms, and crave for mercy. 

Still, however, there was the castle to be attacked, 
which commanded the whole town, whilst the Neapo- 
litan General, Briganti, was advancing timorously from 
Villa San Giovanni to the assistance of his colleague ; 
but finding the Garibaldians already in possession of 
the town, and of the fort by the sea, he hastily beat a 
retreat, and left General Galotti to his own devices. 

About midday a vigorous attack on this stronghold 
was decided upon, and severe fighting continued through 
the afternoon, and far into the night For once the 
Neapolitans offered a brave resistance : each point was 
keenly contested, and not until the morning did Galotti 
deem it necessary to give way. He had done his duty 
better than most of King Francis's generals, and his men 
had fought bravely, but Garibaldi, by one of his ever- 
lasting outflanking movements, proved too much for 
him. 

There were some derisive reports current amongst 
the Garibaldians that General Galotti had given as his 
excuse for capitulating, that he had sworn to his wife not 
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to imperii his existence in a rash attempt at preserving 
his citadel. Whatever may have been his reasons, it is 
sufficient for us to know that about sunset on August 
the 2 1 St the defenders of Reggio embarked on a French 
mercantile steamer for Naples, leaving in the hands of 
the victorious Garibaldians, arms, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, consisting of twenty-six heav}'- guns and field- 
pieces, 500 stand of arms, and a quantity of coal, pro- 
visions, horses, and mules. 

Thus was accomplished the first stroke of business 
in the second act of the drama of the Two Sicilies. A 
basis of operations had been gained on the mainland. 
Garibaldi was now able to organise his forces; to get 
over from Messina the residue of his troops, and to 
commence on the following morning, August the 22nd, 
his famous promenade militairey a progress which had 
more in it of the elements of a recruiting march than of 
a campaign, and which found him, before many days 
had passed, within the walls of the city of Naples. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

Any tourist who hires a carriage at Reggio, and drives 
as fast as possible from that place to Naples, can form 
a good opinion of what Garibaldi's march through 
the Calabrias was like. Starting as we have seen from 
Melito, he began it on foot ; then, having got some horses 
at Reggio, he advanced more rapidly. At length the 
General with a few of his staff got a carriage and post- 
horses, so as to accelerate their speed, and from Salerno 
to the capital he wound up this march by taking to the 
railway. 

His volunteer bands trudged after him as best they 
could in a long straggling line, marching side by side 
with disarmed and disheartened Bourbon soldiers whom 
their leader had overcome by his mere presence wher- 
ever he passed. 

At Villa San Giovanni, a few hours' march from 
Reggio, Garibaldi, and a few hundred men whom he had 
taken with him, commanded 12,000 Neapolitans to lay 
down their arms, and were obeyed. When he reached 
Soveria, a few days' march farther on, his followers had 
dwindled down to his mere staff, consisting of a body of 
about fifty indifferently mounted officers, at whose head 
he dictated his own terms of surrender to 1,500 of his 
enemy. Such were the main features of this march. No 
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resistance was offered ; no resistance apparently was in- 
tended, for the invading army met many of their would- 
be enemies quietly, walking homewards on the road in 
little batches, having left their muskets and their uni- 
forms behind them, and bidden farewell for ever to the 
Bourbon flag. By following the narrative in detail we get 
but little more of interest ; doubtless, for many who did 
not mind the walk under a hot sun, it was an exceedingly 
pleasant tour ; they got entertained at town after town, 
and many who as yet had not drawn a sword, passed 
themselves off as real heroes, under the escort of those 
who had fought at Calatafimi and Milazzo. 

Discipline was, however, strictly kept in the ranks, 
and the property of the inhabitants respected ; for the 
theft of a bunch of grapes from a roadside vineyard the 
culprit would roll over in the dust a dead man, if unfor- 
tunate enough to be seen by his officer. Whilst leading 
a gentle skirmish at Salino against a convent which 
received the Garibaldians unwillingly an extraordinary 
man was shot, one Colonel de la Flotte, whose career 
in Paris in 1848 had been eventful; for three days he 
had held the barricade against Cavaignac, and at the 
coup d'itat he escaped, and actually continued to live 
in France for five years as a railway official, undiscovered 
by the police. 

Garibaldi gave the command of the vanguard to 
General Cosenz, and wisely too, for he was a favourite 
in Naples, having once, when King Bomba's momentary 
paroxysm of liberality was upon him, been allowed, in 
1 848, to buckle on his sword against Austria ; but when 
this was over, and the tyranny Wcis again restored, Cosenz 
had gone into voluntary exile. 

At Curinga, whence the Neapolitans had retired 
some few hours before, many of them throwing away 
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By way of seoinng extra popclarfty in this district. 
Garibaldi changed his wideairake for a Calalman sugar- 
loaf hat Nothing could ecual the intense enthusiasm 
of these warm-blooded children of the South. At 
Stocco the General was obliged to go through an ordeal 
of kissing and hugging from the women, which would 
have exhausted a less powerful frame; and ever and 
anon a stray baby would be cast into the carriage, at 
the imminent peril of its existence, to receive a loss and 
benediction from the Liberator. 

Most of the war correspondents of this campaign 
were at their wit*s end for battle news and slaughter with 
which to decorate their letters. They told how terrified 
Bourbons disappeared like frogs into a marsh before the 
conquerors ; they told long yams about the loveliness of 
the scenery and the legends of the place, the hospitality 
of the inhabitants, and the good food bestowed on them. 
But not one scrap of news of a bellicose nature had they 
toVccount from Reggio to Naples ; not a hand was raised 
against Garibaldi and his followers ; every town was 
conquered by the magic of Garibaldi's name, and the 
Mwcct sound of unknown liberty. The story of the fall 
of Jericho pales before the wonders of this march. 

Just after leaving Soveria, our redoubtable fellow- 
countryman, Colonel Peard, finds himself after issuing 
from a vineyard, where we will hope he had not been 
risking his precious life by furtively tasting the grapes, 
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in the midst of 7,ckdo infantry, cavalry, and artillery of 
the royal troops. Unabashed, he orders them to sur- 
render, saying that the Garibaldians were close behind ; 
and on being conducted to the general's head-quarters, 
he received their submission in as dignified manner as 
he could. * Without a doubt,' says Captain Forbes, * a 
more pitiful sight never was than that of an army 
planted in a ditch, without a rear or advance guard, or 
a single sentry, or picket, capitulating to the first hand- 
ful of men that came up, without knowing to whom, 
save that they thought Garibaldi was near.' . 

At various places Colonel Peard would personate 
Garibaldi, whom he strongly resembled ; for example, at 
Eboli he. made himself out to be the General, and con- 
stituted his companions his aides-de-camp and secre- 
tary, and ordered the National Guard to take military 
possession of the town, and to post a strong picket about 
two miles out on the Salerno road. The town was 
brilliantly illuminated, and Peard bowed profusely to the 
bellowing crowd from his balcony, whilst he received 
ladies in their best dresses, judges, and municipal 
authorities with the gravest face ; moreover, he got hold 
of the telegraph wires at Auletta, and despatched a 
message to Naples as if he were the clerk, saying Gari- 
baldi was at hand, and thereby caused the hurried 
evacuation of Salerno by the royal troops. 

Pantaleone, too, crafty priest militant that he was, 
was doing a little business of a like nature in Naples ; 
acting as a spy to find out how the land lay, in the 
capacity of a doctor, and at Salerno as a sailor, in which 
latter place he induced thirty Austrians to abandon the 
cause of the Bourbons for the moderate sum of a dollar 
a head, and the value of their arms. 

In short, Salerno was evacuated without a blow ; 
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Peard's judicious manipulation of the telegraph wires 
sent 1 2,000 men and thirty guns in rapid retreat to the 
capital, and when the genuine Garibaldi drove into the 
town, he went up to our countryman and shouted 

* Evviva Garibaldi * with a roar of laughter. 

On September the 7th, i860, the half- past nine train 
left Salerno as usual for the capital. It contained some 
unusual passengers that day, namely Garibaldi, General 
Cosenz, and thirteen English. But, before we assist 
at the welcome of the conquering hero in the capital 
of the Two. Sicilies, let us see what had been going 
on therein for the last few days, and also the move- 
ments of the Court of Turin, whose time for action 
had now come. 

Cavour was naturally alarmed at the growing popu- 
larity of the General, fearing that the guidance of events 
would be . taken entirely out of the hands of the mon- 
archical party, and thrown into those of Mazzini, with 
whom Garibaldi had formerly been so much implicated. 
So Cavour appealed to the Parliament, and the dutiful 
Parliament voted for immediate annexation. The ques- 
tion was twofold : Firstly, would Garibaldi listen to the 
vote of the Parliament ? * I count largely,' wrote Cavour, 

* on Garibaldi's loyal spirit, generous instincts, and the 
great affection he nourishes for the King;' whilst Mazzini 
wrote, disdaining any influence over the General's move- 
ments, saying, * Garibaldi is no man's instrument ; I 
know no more of his plans than a new-born infant' 
Secondly, would Napoleon, who still held the leading 
strings in Italy, and more especially so in Cavour's esti- 
mation, acquiesce in the Piedmontese army taking the 
lead in the national cause ? 

Hour by hour Cavour had to measure his policy with 
that of the Mazzinian idea in Sicily : he congratulated 
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Garibaldi after Milazzo, and yet he took good care impe- 
riously to demand of the Dictator the arrest of Mazzini 
should he set foot in Sicily. 

* The real object/ he wrote to Persano, ' is to cause 
the national principles to triumph in Naples, clear of the 
Mazzinians. Italy must be saved from foreigners, evil 
principles, and madmen.' Nothing, he knew, would 
check Garibaldi's course when once in Naples ; nothing 
would prevent him from wildly marching on Rome, and 
making it impossible for Napoleon to hold aloof, except 
the presence of the Sardinian army at Naples, to take 
the lead in the Revolution. 

When the Emperor Napoleon was made acquainted 
by Cavour with the intention of the Court at Turin, he 
did not say * Faites vite, as the story goes ; he did not 
indeed answer that day, but having slef>t upon it, said 
deliberately next morning, * If Piedmont thinks this 
absolutely necessary to save herself from an abyss of 
evil, be it so ; but it must be done at her own risk 
and peril. Let her bear in mind, that should she be 
attacked by Austria, France cannot support her.' 

This Cavour well knew to be an admission of approval 

on the part of the cautious Emperor, so he lost no time 

in organising the expedition. The Sardinian army was 

already on its way to the Marches of Ancona, when the 

powers were informed of the fact in a memorandum sent 

to the Piedmontese ambassadors at the various courts, 

^ couched in these terms : * If we do not arrive on the 

^^Volturno before Garibaldi arrives at La Cattolica, the 

monarchy is lost. Italy will remain a prey to revolution.' 

\ In dealing with the Neapolitan Government Cavour 

used all the wiles of his diplomacy ; he had a committee 

in Naples itself under Dr. Tommasi with the object of 

stirring up a revolution before Garibaldi arrived there. 
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He wrote to King Francis II.'s adviser, Liborio Romano, 
at the same time liberal agent in ordinary to the new 
ideas, reminding him how Farini had handed over the 
Emilia, and Ricasoli had presented Tuscany to the 
Constitutional King. So convinced, moreover, was 
Cavour of the necessity of action, that he openly told 
Victor Emmanuel he must either go and march on 
Naples or else go and ' break his head against Austria 
and the Quadrilateral,' with a view to freeing Venice, 
and drawing Garibaldi away from that dangerous Rome. 

At the same time the Piedmontese ambassador at 
the Neapolitan Court, the Marquis Villa Marina, was 
instructed to offer King Francis terms for an alliance 
with Sardinia, which he knew the King would never 
accept : namely, to give up all friendly communications 
with Austria, to join Sardinia in compelling the Pope to 
adopt a national policy, and to abandon Sicily. 

On September the ist, at Turin, Cavour received a 
deputation of respectable citizens from the Marches, beg- 
ging for freedom. Cavour smiled blandly upon them, 
and told them that troops were already under marching 
orders for the frontier. 

Francis II., meanwhile, in his capital, was anything 
but comfortable. He knew of Liborio's treachery, but 
was unable to combat it ; his army was not to be trusted. 
So the young king and his court determined on beating 
a hasty retreat to the castle of Gaeta, and making just 
one final struggle on the banks of the Volturno. 

Liborio wrote for him to his dear subjects of Naples 
the proclamation, full of glowing expressions of hope 
and constancy, which ended thus : * as the descendant of 
a dynasty which has reigned over this continent for 126 
years, after having preserved it from the horrors of a long 
viceroyalty, the affections of my heart are here ; I am a 
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Neapolitan, and could not without bitter grief address 
words of farewell to my most dearly beloved people, to 
my fellow-citizens. . . . Let not an excessive zeal 
for my dynasty be made a pretext for disturbance.' 

This last mandate of their sovereign the faithful 
people obeyed only too well. With scarcely a soul to bid 
him adieu, amidst the sullen refusal of his navy to follow 
him, the last King of Naples steamed away on a' Spanish 
ship on his way to Gaeta. 

Three hours before his sovereign's departure, Liborio, 
the author of the above proclamation, was author, too, of 
a telegram to Garibaldi in these words : * To the In- 
vincible Dictator of the Two Sicilies. Naples expects 
you with anxiety to confide to you her future destinies. 
— Entirely yours, LiBORlO ROMANO.' 

The 9.30 train left Salerno, as we have seen ; but its 
progress was slow : the vast populations of Torre del 
Greco, Resina, and Portici turned out, covered the lines, 
climbed on the train, and even crowded the engine. 
Then again the train moved slowly on, whilst the people 
ran along the lines in a state of frantic joy, and gradually, 
at a snail's pace, for fear of crushing some enthusiast, 
the carriages conveying the invading army entered the 
Neapolitan terminus. 

Inside the station some order was maintained by 
the police, but outside the scene baffled all power of 
description : horses and carriages, apparently piled one 
above the other, with masses of human beings piled on 
the top of them ; ladies covered with the Sardinian 
colours, on foot, on horseback, on donkeys, nearly crushed 
to pieces ; swarms of lazzaroni with a bit of red some- 
where ; rival committees with rival flags, inextricably 
mixed up. With all this there was the din of drums 
and trumpets, a perfect pandemonium of brass instru- 
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ments, attempting Garibaldi's hymn in a hundred different 
forms ; whilst the castle and the fortress of St Elmo, still 
in the hands of a regiment of Bourbons, looked down 
gloomily on the gay. scene, awaiting orders to bom- 
bard the town. But the orders to bombard the town 
were never given, neither did they shoot Garibaldi, who 
passed within their range several times, but later on in the 
day King Francis's troops threw up their caps, and cried, 
^ Viva Garibaldi,^ 

Naples was now without a government. Cosenz, as 
being a Neapolitan, was deputed to try and form one, 
whilst Garibaldi busied himself in writing his proclama- 
tion, which was as follows : — 

* People of Naples, — 

* It is with feelings of the profoundest respect and 
love that I present myself before you in this centre of a 
noble and long-suffering people, whom four centuries of 
tyranny have not been able to humiliate, and whose spirit 
could never be broken by a ruthless despotism. The first 
necessity of Italy is harmony and social order, without 
which the unity of Italy is impossible. This day Provi- 
dence has conferred that blessing upon you, and has made 
me its minister. The same Providence has also given you 
Victor Emmanuel, whom from this moment I will desig- 
nate the father of our country. 

* The model of all sovereigns, he will impress upon 
his posterity the duty that they owe to a people, who 
have with so much enthusiasm chosen him for their 
king. You are supported by the clergy, who, conscious 
of their true mission, have, with patriotic ardour and truly 
Christian conduct, braved the gravest dangers of battle 
at the head of our Italian soldiers. The good monks of 
La Gancia,* and the noble-hearted priests of the Neapo- 

* FiV<fp. 126. 
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Htan continent, have one and all assisted us in the good 
fight 

' I repeat that harmony is the one essential thing for 
Italy ; and let us freely forgive those who, having dis- 
agreed with us, are now repentant, and are willing to 
contribute their mite to build up the monument of our 
national glory. 

* Lastly, we must make it apparent to all that, while 
we respect the houses of other people, we are determined 
to be masters in our own house, whether the powers of 
the earth like it or not — G. Garibaldi.' 

From this proclamation we can gather that Cavour 
had but little to fear from the great patriot, if only he 
could manage him rightly. 

Here, too, as at Palermo, the deficiencies of Garibaldi 
in his political acquirements are forcibly brought before 
us. He had fought, and he had conquered ; now he had 
to organise, and the result was an utter failure. Naples 
was torn with factions. It was free, and no sooner was 
one ministry formed than intrigues were hatched to 
destroy it. Garibaldi himself says : * I am grieved at the 
waywardness of my children.* He refused to chastise 
them, and the intriguers took advantage of his well- 
known patience. Instead of sternly ordering and setting 
on foot a good constitutional government, or giving over 
affairs to the management of the Government of Turin, 
Garibaldi would quarrel with the inhabitants for their 
cruelty to horses, for the impudence of their beggars ; 
and just as affairs in Sicily were in a state of fearful 
confusion under Depretis, refusing to pay any taxes 
because they were free, so it was in Naples. In Sicily, 
indeed, affairs were bordering on anarchy. The majority, 
under Depretis, were for annexation, but the Mazzinians, 
in the interior, led by Crispi, were against it, and Gari- 
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day to be dressed in any sort of garment with swords, 
spears, and flambeaux^ whilst the dregs of the populace 
cheered around. In the evening Garibaldi went to the 
theatre, and there received a grand ovation. 

September the 19th, too, is a great day at Naples, on 
which some blood of St. Januarius, the patron saint of the 
town, is accustomed to turn from its ordinary state of 
congelation into a rich, healthy fluid, provided the saint 
be satisfied with the government of the town. During the 
Bourbon rule the blood had never failed to go through this 
change : * Now,' said the priests, * it will not do so ; the 
saint will direct us by his silence to restore our dynasty.' 

Great was the suspense felt by the pious Neapolitans 
on this morning, when, lo ! three hours before the accus- 
tomed time, salvos of artillery announced to the rejoicing 
crowd that the wonderful change had taken place, and 
that St. Januarius, in his eagerness to recognise the 
government of the Dictator, had anticipated the cus- 
tomary hour for the mystery to take place. Sceptics 
declare, and doubtless with reason on their side, that 
St. Giuseppe Garibaldi, or some of his saintly staff, knew 
more about this circumstance than St Januarius. 

This, for the time, had the effect of keeping the 
priests quiet, and of exalting to the highest pitch the 
love of the masses for the Liberator. 

Further to complicate the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment, there appeared at this time in Naples an unwel- 
come visitor in the shape of Mazzini. Undoubtedly he 
had as good right to be there, and share some of the 
triumphs, as anyone, for had not the whole scheme been 
originally of his planning } Had not his agents started the 
revolution in Sicily } and had not his partisans been hard 
at work in Naples, and paved the way for Garibaldi's 
easy entrance ? and had he not from time to time sent out 
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the Chiaja, and like a pack of merry children just let out 
of school, they began to shout again, and made the night 
air re-echo with their yells. 

Cavour's agents, meanwhile, were hard at work trying 
to bring about the immediate annexation, and to dis- 
suade Garibaldi from his mad project of proceeding on 
his way to Rome. Admiral Persano got our Admiral 
Mundy to use all his influence with Garibaldi in this 
direction ; for since the day when Mundy befriended 
him at Palermo, the English admiral had become a 
close friend of Garibaldi, and was one of the first to 
pay him a visit after his victorious entry into Naples. 

A meeting was arranged on board H.M.S. Hannibal 
between Mr. Elliot, the English ambassador, and Gari- 
baldi. Bertani came with the General, and showed in- 
tense disgust when not allowed to be present at the 
interview, and made to wait outside ; but he needed not 
to be afraid, for, says Admiral Mundy, *the tone of 
the General was throughout that of an enthusiast, who 
had determined to risk all on the prosecution of his idea 
of Italian unity ; he was evidently not to be swayed by' 
any dictates of prudence.* 

During his stay at Naples, Garibaldi wisely put him- 
self in close intercourse with the people. The grand festa 
of the Pious Grotto, on September the 8th, was held with 
unusual magnificence. Garibaldi went to church in the 
morning, as meekly as any good Catholic could wish. In 
the afternoon, fantastically dressed crowds lined the 
streets, through which a procession, consisting of hun- 
dreds of the best-looking damsels of Naples, dressed in 
the costumes of ancient days, when excess of drapery 
was not required, and formed into voluptuous tableaux 
on the tops of triumphal cars, were drawn down the Via 
Toledo. Men and boys were also in great request that 
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his kingdom for ever. He thus obliged Garibaldi to 
take to fighting again, which was much more in his way 
than politics, and also gave Victor Emmanuel and the 
Sardinian army time to conquer at Castelfidardo, and 
march into the Neapolitan States, before Garibaldi was 
on his way to Rome. 

Mazzini had told Garibaldi : * If you are not on your 
way towards Rome or Venice before three weeks are 
over, your initiative will be at an end.' Mazzini was 
right ; Garibaldi's tenure of office as Dictator was draw- 
ing to a close. 

The last acts in this campaign, the battles on the 
Voltumo and the siege of Capua, are the best known 
incidents of it in England, for thither he was followed 
by crowds of English volunteers, eager to try their 
prowess in killing Neapolitans, as being a more excit- 
ing autumn amusement than shooting pheasants and 
partridges at home. 

The drilling of his army and the arrangement of 
squadrons had not been one of the least of Garibaldi's 
cares since his arrival at Naples. The Calabrian regi- 
ments were now 10,000 strong; the contingent from Ba- 
silicata amounted to 2,200 under Corte ; from all parts 
troops and volunteers poured in, so that by the middle of 
September Garibaldi had an army of 37,000 to occupy 
the positions before Capua, whereas Francis 11. had 
about 40,000 men and some cavalry encamped on the 
northern bank of the Voltumo. 

With the object of avoiding further hostilities in 
Naples if possible. Garibaldi issued the following address 
to the soldiers of King Francis's army : — 

* If you do not disdain Garibaldi for your companion 
in arms, he only desires to fight by your side the enemies 
of your country. Truce then to discord, the chronic 
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misfortune of your land. Italy, trampling on the frag- 
ments of her chains, points to the north : the path of 
honour is towards the last lurking place of tyrants. I 
promise nothing more than to make you fight — 
G. Garibaldi.* 

Luckily for Italy the soldiers of King Francis were 
for once oblivious to the terrors of Garibaldi, and dis- 
dained to join his ranks ; a European war, with Central 
Italy for its theatre, was thereby avoided. 

Garibaldi had by this time established his camp at 
Caserta, and his first care was so to distribute his forces 
as to prevent any attack from the Royalists, and at the 
same time to be able to cross the Volturno, and assume 
the offensive. The two extreme wings of Francis's army 
leaned on one side on the Mediterranean, and on the 
other on the Apennines, while behind them about thirty 
miles was the strong fortress of Gaeta. Whilst at Ca- 
serta, Garibaldi was perfectly invaded by foreign tourists, 
chiefly English, of both sexes, who gathered around the 
hero, and waylaid him at the railway stations on his 
almost daily visits to Naples, whither he went to look after 
his troops, and to talk politics. In short, he strove to be 
everywhere and doing everything at the same time. Of 
the English legion Colonel Peard, of Sicilian fame, was 
appointed to the command, much to the chagrin of 
others who thought themselves better qualified, both by 
position and military attainments, for that honour. 

In his early encounters with the Royalists Garibaldi 
met with a slight rebuff at Cajazzo, not sufficient, how- 
ever, to form any very considerable difference in his 
programme. The Neapolitans made the best of it, how- 
ever, and tried to draw Garibaldi into a battle on the 
plain, knowing the advantage they would have over him 
in this kind of warfare. For days there was nothing 

N 2 
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more serious than light skirmishing, which generally 
ended in favour of the Garibaldians. 

On October the ist was fought the battle of the Vol- 
turno. It began early in the morning, and the Garibal- 
dians, until the arrival of their leader, for whom Bixio had 
telegraphed in all haste, were driven back along the line. 
The advance guard of the Garibaldians consisted of only 
about ii^ooo men, and the Neapolitans were now 
pressing on to the attack with over three times their 
number. For some hours they held their ground between 
San Tamaro and St. Angelo, until a reserve of S,ooo 
came up, when the Neapolitans were routed on all 
sides. 

Such was the end of the last army which could resist 
the invaders. King Francis now fell back on his citadel 
of Gaeta, and Garibaldi was face to face with the army 
of King Victor Emmanuel. 

Let us trace the action of the Piedmontese since their 
start for the South. In his order of the day Victor 
Emmanuel said : * I will respect the Head of the Church, 
to whom I am always ready to give, if in accordance 
with the will of allied and friendly powers, all those 
guarantees of independence and security which his blind 
councillors have in vain promised him from the 
fanaticism of a malignant faction.* 

When Napoleon had given his ambiguous assent 
at Chamb^ry to Victor Emmanuel's present step, the 
temporal power of the Papacy was virtually at an end. 

General Cialdini met the Papal troops at Castelfldardo, 
and won an easy victory ; Ancona soon fell into their 
hands, and the royal march towards the Volturno was 
almost a counterpart of Garibaldi's from the South. 
Before, however, meeting with the General, King Victor 
Emmanuel issued the following address : — 
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* People of South Italy, — 

*My troops advance among you to maintain 
order ; 1 do not come to impose my will upon you, but 
to see that yours is respected. You will be able to 
manifest it freely. That Providence which protects just 
causes will guide the vote which you will place in the 
urn. Whatever be the gravity of the events which may 
arise, I await tranquilly the judgment of civilised Europe 
and of history, because I have the consciousness of 
having fulfilled my duty as king, and as an Italian. In 
Europe my policy perhaps will not be without effect in 
helping to reconcile the progress of the people with the 
stability of the monarchy. In Italy I know that I close 
the era of revolutions. VICTOR EMMANUEL. Given in 
Ancona, October 9, 1 860.' 

Immediately on crossing the Neapolitan frontier 
Dr. Tommasi met the King to supply him with in- 
formation about the state of affairs, accompanied by 
a deputation of the principal Neapolitans, begging 
him to hasten to the capital, as his presence was much 
needed to calm the agitation and uneasiness of the in- 
habitants. 

One morning as the King set out at the head of his 
troops, surrounded by his generals, a body of horsemen 
was seen approaching, which proved to consist of a com- 
pany of Red Shirts and their gallant leader, who had come 
to lay down the Dictatorship before his sovereign. This 
was the proudest, the best moment of Garibaldi's life. 
He had combated his feelings of ambition, he had done 
his duty without asking for a reward, and from the 
soldiers, regulars and volunteers alike, when these two 
great Italians clasped each other's hands, there arose 
hearty cheers of * Viva Vittorio Emmanuele^ re cf Italia ! 
Viva Garibaldi I ' 
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Before this interview, on October the loth, Garibaldi, 
in his Dictatorial capacity, had called upon the inhabi- 
tants of the Two Sicilies to vote for or against the an- 
nexation of Naples and Sicily to Piedmont, though from 
Admiral Mundy's account the voting was not exactly 
according to our notions of the ballot. He tells us that 
he watched the progress of the election at Naples, and 
only three seemed to hesitate whilst he was present, who, 
after a few moments' reflection, fished up a * No ; * yet as 
they had to give up their papers every negative vote was 
known. The result of this poll was, in Naples, 'Yes,' 
1,303,064; 'No,' 10,312. In Sicily, 'Yes,' 432,054; 
' No', 667. 

The day before Victor Emmanuel's entry into 
Naples, Garibaldi issued the following proclamation to 
the citizens of Naples : - To-morrow Victor Emmanuel, 
the elect of the nation, will break down the frontier 
which has divided us for so many centuries from the rest 
of the country, and, listening to the unanimous voice of 
this brave people, will appear amongst us. Let us 
worthily receive him who is sent by Providence, and 
scatter in his path, as the pledge of our redemption and 
our affection, the flowers of concord, to him so grateful, 
to us so necessary. No more political colours, no more 
parties, no more discords ! Italy one (as the metropolis 
has wisely determined she shall be) under the King, 
galantuomOy who is the symbol of our regeneration, and 
the prosperity of our country. — G. GARIBALDI.' 

The remainder of the war, as far as Francis II. was 
concerned, was a mere farce : he could only collect his 
scattered forces on the Garigliano, leaning the while on 
Gaeta as his last support, if not to save his kingdom, 
at least to retrieve his honour. After the battle of the 
Voltumo Capua was abandoned all but the fortress, into 
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which a few thousand men were thrown to prevent a 
junction, if possible, between Garibaldi and the Pied- 
montese. The subsequent military operations conducted 
by Cialdini on the Garigliano were one continuous vic- 
tory until Francis finally shut himself up in Gaeta, and 
the siege began. Then Capua, after a bombardment of 
forty-eight hours, surrendered to General Delia Rocca 
on November the 2nd. 

The task of Garibaldi was virtually at an end, when 
he surrendered his Dictatorship. One more duty, how- 
ever, he had to perform, namely, that of distributing 
medals to his deserving followers. At this ceremony he 
spoke as follows, with great vehemence against the 
Pope : — * I am a Christian, as you are, yes, I am of that 
religion which has broken the bonds of slavery, and has 
proclaimed the freedom of men. The Pope, who 
oppresses his subjects, and is an enemy of Italian 
independence, is no Christian ; he denies the very 
principles of Christianity; he is Antichrist' One of 
the recipients of medals on this memorable day was a 
boy not yet thirteen, who had come unscathed through 
Marsala, Calatafimi, and the Voltumo. Garibaldi's voice 
faltered as he took leave of them all ; there was scarcely 
one of the brave fellows who did not shed tears on the 
occasion. 

Victor Emmanuel, the newly chosen king, finally 
entered the city of Naples on November the 7th. It was 
a gloomy day, and the people cheered far more lustily for 
Garibaldi than they did for their King— it was not a 
happy augury for the future. They drove together to 
the cathedral to do their homage to the blood of 
St. Januarius in the same carriage, the King and the 
General, and whilst the sovereign knelt at the altar in 
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pious contemplation of the sacred phial, Garibaldi, 
Farini, and Pallavicini stood some steps behind. 

Once more, at an interview in the royal palace. Gari- 
baldi implored the King to dismiss Cavour and Farini 
from his councils, and to allow him to march on Rome ; 
at which request Victor Emmanuel is said to have been 
much incensed, and to have replied, * I will not dismiss 
my ministers, and you shall not go to Rome.' Be this 
as it may, henceforth there arose an estrangement be- 
tween Garibaldi and the constitutional party, and the 
cheering of the people, always loudest for the General, 
tended to increase this feeling. That very evening at 
the theatre, a seat had been put for Garibaldi by the 
side of the royal one, when just before the entertainment 
commenced a lackey came forward and removed it. 
The murmur of discontent had hardly subsided before 
Victor Emmanuel came in ; the severity of his look as 
compared with Garibaldi's benign smile was not calcu- 
lated to arouse feelings of affection in his new subjects. 

Garibaldi's conduct at this juncture was admirable* 
When ample revenge was in his power, when by lifting a 
finger he could have raised a revolution in the South, 
he quietly and unostentatiously quitted the scenes of his 
triumph for his island home. 

However much Victor Emmanuel and the cause he 
represented may be admired, nothing can excuse his 
treatment of Garibaldi on his entrance into the new. 
kingdom which the General had won for him. He pro- 
mised to review the volunteers, but did not keep his 
word, countenancing thereby the jealousies of the nor- 
thern troops against the irregular Army of the South ; 
he allowed some domestic scandals to take precedence of 
state affairs, and thus was some hours late in arriving at 
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Naples ; and then the decrees of Garibaldi, as Dictator, 
were unnecessarily reversed, his orders were cancelled, 
and if we may believe it, when Garibaldi sent to the 
royal stables for a carriage to drive him to the place of 
embarkation, he was told to take a cab. 

Before his departure Garibaldi extracted a proniise 
from the King that his Army of the South should be 
incorporated with the regulars, and on November 9th, 
having had to borrow 2oi. to pay his debts, and having 
barely 1 58. in his pockets, he set off on his homeward 
journey, not without paying a visit to his friend, 
Admiral Mundy, who tells us that he was very much 
out of spirits. Admiral Mundy replied to an invitation 
from Garibaldi to pay him a visit at Caprera, * My 
leave will not be up for eighteen months, and by that 
time you will be away.' * Yes,' rejoined the General 
with a bright smile, * before five months have passed I 
shall again be in the field.' Advice to him was fruitless, 
says Admiral Mundy ; he was bent on the mad project 
of his life. Rome, and nothing but Rome, would satisfy 
his aspirations. 

Well would it have been if the ship Washington^ 
which bore Garibaldi to Caprera, had taken him away 
from Italy never to return. He would then have died a 
glorious man ; there would have been left nothing but a 
splendid career for the historian to relate. Garibaldi's 
later history is disappointing, and leads us to reflect 
that, after all, the Sicilian campaign was not such as a 
far-thinking rational man could ever have undertaken. 
It owed its brilliant success to the peculiar circum- 
stances afforded by a rotten government and a demo- 
ralised army, and to the help of skilful diplomatists, 
who assisted it in every way. The resistance, though 
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too late, at Cajazzo and on the Voltumo, shows us what 
might have been done earlier in the campaign. If we 
allow ourselves to consider these points, we shall be 
better able to understand how bitterly disappointed the 
hero-worshippers have been in the succeeding events of 
Garibaldi's career. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ASPROMONTE. 

Garibaldi is at Caprera again, tilling his barren 
rocks, listening to the echo of the waves. After so 
much excitement, after such idolisation, how could he 
content himself with . the stolid admiration of the old 
Deideris, the fawning adoration of his neighbours of 
La Maddalena ? In domestic felicity the General could 
never hope to excel ; he had set his children too bad an 
example by half, and few children ever showed the want 
of a mother's care and good home discipline more than 
Menotti, Ricciotti, and Theresita Garibaldi. 

During the Sicilian campaign, Menotti, having come 
to man's estate, accompanied his father as we have seen, 
and proved himself not an unworthy son of the warrior ; 
but Menotti has his weaknesses, for report tells us that 
gaming tables were too attractive for him, and that he 
was in those days somewhat of a gay Lothario. Ric- 
ciotti meanwhile had been entrusted to the charge of 
some English friends, and at this time was at school in 
Liverpool ; he was lame, and was under medical advice. 
He, too, was rather a wild sort of boy and a great tor- 
ment, for he would throw his crutches down stairs to 
terrify those who heard the clatter into the belief that 
he was falling after them ; but more of him anon. 

Not unfrequently these good islanders had dis- 
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tinguished visitors ; English noblemen in yachts flitted 
like moths around this insular candle, patriots from 
every corner of the globe flocked thither as to their 
shrine, and Garibaldi gave them all a welcome in his 
own friendly way, and would enrol them all in his 
gangs for road-making. One day with great delight the 
General succeeded in making two Prussian officers do 
stone-carrying until their backs ached again. 

Not the least welcome visitor to this island home 
was Garibaldi's old companion * in arms. General Tiirr, 
who came with a present from the King to Miss Theresita, 
which gladdened the heart of that fair though stalwart 
damsel : it was a handsome diamond necklace of 
surpassing value, the like of which Miss Theresita had 
never seen before. The King had chosen this way of 
remuneration, knowing Garibaldi's antipathy at that 
time to receive a gift of money ; for it now became 
known that the daughter of Garibaldi was about to 
bestow her hand on Captain Canzio, one of the survivors 
of * the thousand ' of Sicilian fame, the son of a well- 
to-do house decorator in Genoa, who in his day had 
adorned the villa at Pegli for the Marquis Pallavicini, 
which every visitor goes to see, marvelling at its laby- 
rinths, its aquatic surprises, and its false tombs. 

Theresita Garibaldi was handsome and strong ; she 
could climb the rocks of Caprera with any man, and 
reach the summit first ; she too, like her father, can 
boast of a list of people she has saved from watery 
graves ; yet Garibaldi would say of his then only 
daughter, * God has lavished on her so much beauty and 
strength, that He has not thought it necessary to give her 
a heart.' And the husband of her choice, was he all that 
could be desired } Where did those lovely diamonds go 
to, the gift of the King } Theresita in after years would 
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blushingly confess that it was not her old cousins, the 
Deideris,,who had stolen them, but that her husband 
deemed them too smart an ornament for Garibaldi's 
daughter, and preferred their value in substantial cash. 

In later years Stefano Canzio has made a marked 
name amongst the most violent Republicans of the 
Peninsula, and is not unacquainted with the interior of 
an Italian jail. 

The wedding was simple and quiet, but it had the 
merit of not being one of Garibaldi's favourite open-air 
solemnisations ; the prescribed requirements of law and 
religion were scrupulously attended to in bestowing 
Anita's daughter on Captain Stefano Canzio. Such 
were the principal domestic features which ushered in 
the year 1861 for the recluses of Caprera. 

All this time Garibaldi was very busy studying 
politics. Not an event escaped his notice, hermit though 
he was : he heard with a smile of contentment how Victor 
Emmanuel had stormed the fortress of Gaeta, and how 
the two crowns of the Sicilies had been placed upon the 
head of the Piedmontese sovereign ; and he heard, too, 
which made him very wroth, that his volunteers, his 
Army of the South, still languished and sighed in vain 
for their union with the regulars of Italy. 

So the lion of Caprera grew restless in his den : he 
dreamt by night of Rome and Venice, by day he revolved 
in his mind bellicose thoughts. A few weeks only after 
his return to Caprera, he promised his friend Tiirr to aid 
him in a proposed Hungarian insurrection, and desired his 
original followers of Marsala to prepare for such an event. 
To the Central Committee of Genoa, with Bertani at 
its head, he wrote : • You ought, every day and every 
instant, unceasingly to repeat to all the committees, and 
to endeavour by every means to penetrate every Italian 
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with the idea that in the spring of 1861 Italy must have 
a million of patriots under arms.' 

No one, no, not even Garibaldi, felt more keenly the 
necessity of having Rome for the capital of Italy than 
did Cavour, whose life, alas for Italy, was now drawing 
near to its close. 'Rome, gentlemen,' spoke Cavour 
in the Assembly, * unites all the historical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities which are required to form the 
capital of a great nation.' But he recognised the im- 
possibility of going to Rome and Venice with an army 
of Red Shirts ; it was Garibaldi alone who entertained 
the thought that the legions of France and Austria 
could be knocked over as the Neapolitans had been by 
a few brave men, if only they had justice on their side. 

Naples, too, was a serious point for Cavour just now. 
Every element of anarchy accumulated under a wretched 
government was now bursting forth. A political cloak 
was given to brigandage by the defenders of the fallen 
rigime; And then there was the Army of the South, 
Garibaldi's own, which General Fanti, the war minister, 
refused to recognise in the interests of his army ; and in 
the interests of diplomacy such an army could not be 
permitted to hover over the Roman frontier with Gari- 
baldi not so far off eager to lead it across. 

The Garibaldian generals who had proved worthy of 
their rank were made officers in the Italian army ; 
namely, Nino Bixio, Cosenz, Medici, and others ; but 
Garibaldi considered he had been trifled with by the 
Government, that the King's promise had been broken, 
and he was naturally very wroth. To a Milanese depu- 
tation, which waited upon him at Caprera, he stated, * For 
the holy redemption of this land I rely on the rough 
hands of men of my stamp rather than on the lying 
promises of false politicians.' And to a Genoese deputa- 
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tion he called Cavour*s government one of cowards, and 
said that the Chambers were an assembly of lackeys, 
and that the King was hurrying to destruction under 
the guidance of unworthy counsellors. To some Eng- 
lish friends he said, * Diplomacy will be perfectly polite 
to us if we have 700,000 men under arms and ready to 
fight ; this will be the best seconding of the Parliamen- 
tary declaration that Rome should be our capital. ' 

In short. Garibaldi's object was to get the Italian 
nation armed and to defy the world. He represented the 
armed will of Italy at a time when Italy required rest 
and diplomacy. How unable she was to take up a 
position of this kind was evinced five years later, when 
the Italian disasters were the only ones experienced by 
the allies in their campaign against Austria. Nothing 
can prove to us more clearly than this how Quixotic 
were Garibaldi's schemes, and how prudent was Cavour's 
policy in this year. 

Then came Garibaldi's appearance in the Chambers 
of Turin, and the angry session in which he played so 
conspicuous a part. He arrived early in April at the 
Piedmontese capital, but was too ill from rheumatic fever 
for some days to take his seat in the Assembly, and 
when he did so on the i8th, in his red shirt and 
American poncho^ the excitement was terrible. He was 
escorted from his hotel by his volunteers, who had come 
in crowds to Turin, and whose cause he was now about 
to plead. 

An eye-witness gives us the following account* of the 
scene : — * But alas the actor (Garibaldi) did not know 
his part ; he had scarcely pronounced a few words when 
his memory failed ; his phrases became incoherent and 
meaningless ; he looked in vain, with his eyes aided by 

* M. D*Ideville's Mimoires, 
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an enormous glass, on the notes which he held in his 
• hand, for the thread of his ideas. Two of his acolytes 
at his side prompted him with phrases, and sought in 
vain to point out the forgotten passage on the notes ; but 
every effort failed. The opening dragged painfully. 
The left of the Assembly, the Garibaldian deputies, were 
groaning under the deplorable effect produced by 
their chief, when all of a sudden, abandoning the par- 
liamentary forms which visibly put him out, Garibaldi 
pushed away angrily and bluntly the notes which lay 
heaped upon the table, and spoke extempore. 

* The aspect of the scene was now changed. It had 
been ridiculous and painful ; it now became tragical. It 
was then that, addressing himself with threatening voice 
and gesture to the ministerial bench, he declared that it 
would be for ever impossible for him to clasp the hand 
of the man who had sold his country to the foreigner, 
or to ally himself with a government whose cold and 
mischievous hand was trying to foment a fratricidal war. 

* Cavour restrained himself with an effort, and made 
no allusion in his reply to the accusations of Garibaldi. 
Baron Ricasoli administered the rebuke. Affecting to 
disbelieve the report of Garibaldi's late speech to the 
Genoese deputation, he answered in these words : — 

" A calumny on one of the members of this Assembly 
has been circulated ; he is accused of having uttered 
words unworthy of every honest man. I know this 
man ; I know how dear to hipi is his country. I know 
the sacrifices he has made. As for me, I dare assert it 
here ; it appears to me impossible that the odious 
words attributed to him should have fallen from his lips. 
For who, great as he may be, would dare in his pride 
to assign himself in our country a place apart ? Who 
would dare to claim for himself the monopoly of devoted- 
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ness and patriotism, and elevate himself above the rest ? 
Amongst us a single head should tower above all others 
— that of the King. Before him all bow down, and ought 
to bow down ; any other attitude would be that of a rebel." 

* Nino Bixio then got up and addressed the Assembly, 
in a measure apologising for the strong language used 
by his chief. " Count Cavour," he said, " has without 
doubt a generous heart. He must forget the earliest 
part of this day's session. It is a misfortune that it has 
happened ; let us banish it from our minds." 

* And then Garibaldi, having got over his wrath, con- 
cluded the debate as follows : " I am sure Count Cavour 
loves his country ; let him therefore use his influence in 
support of my bill for arming the country ; let the 
volunteers of the Army of the South be recalled into 
service ; thus we shall be reconciled." ' 

Some days after, by desire of the King, Cavour and 
Garibaldi had an interview, which Cavour thus describes : ^ 
* My interview with Garibaldi was courteous, though not 
warm ; we both kept within the limits of reserve. I 
acquainted him, however, with the line of conduct which 
the Government intends to follow as regards Austria 
as well as France, assuring him that, on those points, no 
compromise is possible. He declared his readiness to 
accept the programme, and to be willing to engage him- 
self not to act contrary to the views of the Government. 
He only asked me to do something for the Army of the 
South. I gave him no promise, but I told him I would 
seek a means to provide, as well as might be done, for 
the future of his officers. We parted, if not good friends, 
at least without any irritation.' 

The Chamber of Deputies, moreover, agreed by a 
large majority to take into consideration the project of 

^ Letter to Count Vimercati. 
O 
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Garibaldi in reference to arming the nation, and the 
papers were delighted at the reconciliation between 
Garibaldi and Cavour. Moreover Garibaldi shook hands 
once more with General Cialdini, with whom he had 
lately been on anything but friendly terms ; and appa- 
rently at peace with all men, and meditating nothing 
but peace, he returned to Caprera after this somewhat 
stormy experience of parliamentary life. 

But changes were imminent in the Cabinet of Turin. 
Cavour breathed his last, regretted by all, and at a time 
when his guiding hand was most required. * If Cavour 
had lived,' said Victor Emmanuel, * we should have been 
in Rome in six months.* However this might have 
been, it is probable that if Cavour had lived, Victor 
Emmanuel's reign would not have had the blot of 
Aspromonte upon it. 

Baron Ricasoli held office for some little time after 
Cavour's death, and then Baron Ratazzi — *the man of 
splendid disasters* — the man of Novara, Aspromonte, 
Mentana, consented to form a Cabinet. He had been 
noted for his patriotism since 1846, but had always 
been opposed to C?vour, until 1852, when Cavour broke 
with d'Azeglio, and formed his celebrated * Connubio* 
with Ratazzi. He had married a granddaughter of 
Lucien Buonaparte's, Madame de Solms, and was 
thoroughly French in his inclinations ; hence his Minis- 
try was from the first unpopular with Italians, and 
doubly so with the Garibaldians — and from Caprera the 
General growled angrily from time to time, as he always 
did before a coming storm. 

On September the 8th, in Naples, the inhabitants 
celebrated the anniversary of their freedom and of Gari- 
baldi's entrance into their town : the wild enthusiasm 
almost equalled that of the previous year. The letter, 
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or rather litany, which the people of Naples penned to 
Garibaldi on this occasion, describes better than any 
other words the hot enthusiasm of these Southern folk. 
It ran as follows : — 

* The people of Naples to their Garibaldi. Every 
day, every hour, every moment, we bless thee, dear 
Joseph, our father! You reign in our hearts! Our 
children have learned your name, and mingle it with 
their prayers ; you are the father of our people. Quite 
alone, without regarding weariness or difficulties, without 
thinking of any interest of your own, you have shed for 
us your generous blood. Our hope in you is eternal, as 
is our gratitude, and will be handed down from sire 
to son till the end of time. May the breezes bear to 
Caprera the echo of our acclamations. Viva Garibaldi ! ' 

The festival was one surprising outburst of joy and 
gladness. * To Rome ! ' was echoed from mouth to 
mouth ; and, says the * Times ' correspondent, * Laying 
aside all party feeling, I verily believe that the South 
would rise en masse to follow Garibaldi.' 

Caprera meanwhile was assuming an aspect of com- 
fort, if not of prosperity : farming implements, presents of 
all kinds, poured in from America and other countries. 
Even the generous heart of Garibaldi forgave his 
Austrian enemies in this quiet retreat, for one day 
when some visitors brought him presents he considered 
too good for him, he begged them to sell them in behalf 
of the distressed in Austria ; by which means 2,000 
francs was sent to them. 

The year 1862 was to be a busy one for our General, 

far busier than the last In January he accepted the 

presidency of the Rifle Association in Genoa, and, on so 

doing, told them to make preparations for a national 

armament ; for the moment was fast approaching when 

02 
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they would have to prove their patriotism by deeds of 
valour. In Naples an unquiet state of afiaiis now took 
the form of a vast demonstration, so also at Milan, 
where Father Pantaleone again woimd up an emphatic 
sermon by singing the Garibaldi hymn, and not giving 
three cheers for the Madonna, as in SicUy ; and towards 
spring Garibaldi left his hermitage for a tour in Northern 
Italy. Genoa received him with the usual demonstra- 
tions of bunting, cheering, and unbounded admiration. 
At Cremona, as he entered the church, a body of Nea- 
politan soldiers stopped the way — they prostrated them- 
selves before him as the liberator of their country. 
They wished to drag his carriage for him as he left, but 
this Garibaldi would not allow. The crowd was wild 
with delight 

On Garibaldi's birthday, May the 5th, in Naples, they 
went so far as to erect altars to him, as though he were a 
divinity, and candles were arranged around his statues, 
in testimony of their adoration. Doorways and windows 
were illumined by colossal statues in transparency, and 
at the theatre that evening the hymn of Garibaldi was 
called for so often that the orchestra sank from fatigue. 
No wonder the Government felt concerned at the move- 
ments of this mammoth subject amongst them, whose 
receptions far exceeded the King's in brilliancy and 
enthusiasm. 

There was, indeed, about Garibaldi a sound moral 
instinct in everything he said and did. Whilst his theories 
were of the vaguest and most unsatisfactory kind, he 
always contrived to say the right thing at the right 
place ; as for example, in constitutional Parma, he said 
his republican principles were expressed in his devotion 
to Victor Emmanuel. Like Joan of Arc, Garibaldi had 
put a crown on his sovereign's head, and, like the Maid 
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of Orleans, he felt he could take liberties in the political 
arena. 

There were those that asserted how the Ratazzi 
Ministry was in close conclave with Napoleon for the 
division of Italy into three kingdoms : Victor Emmanuel 
was to have the Northern one, with Venice ; the Pope 
the Central one ; and Naples was to form a kingdom 
of itself. Yet, on the face of it, this was utterly ridicu- 
lous, so unpopular would the measure have been ; and 
Napoleon had too much to do just then at home for 
him to entertain thoughts, of a second Austrian war, 
merely for the sake of altering the map of Italy. Yet 
this report spread, and, being believed, had the effect of 
exasperating the Garibaldians, and making Ratazzi's 
Ministry doubly unpopular. 

Seeing, therefore, the utter impossibility of restrain- 
ing within bounds this troublesome element, Ratazzi 
attempted, like Cavour, to guide the movements of 
Garibaldi. In fact he had nearly persuaded him to 
take a body of his volunteers to Greece, and to fight for 
the liberties of that country, for which Garibaldi had a 
warm enthusiasm. 

Then, on the failure of this, Ratazzi tried to get up a 
Tyrolese expedition, and to break Garibaldi's head, as 
Cavour used to express it, against Austria. A detach- 
ment of volunteers was, in fact, sent into the mountains, 
which affair ended in the disaster of Sarnico. But 
Garibaldi, unfortunately for Ratazzi's plans, got to hear 
of the supposed French intrigue, and consequently 
considered that his proper place was in his own 
country. 

Meanwhile the General was more vehement than 
ever in his discourses to the Northern Italians about 
Rome. To the ladies of Rome he wrote a letter brim- 
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ming •with much ardour but with little sense, in which he 
said : * The ashes of Rome, the ashes of her unhappy 
sons have been buried, but these ashes are so impregnate 
with life as to be able to regenerate the world. Rome, 
the mother of Italian grandeur. . . . Rome ! Rome ! 
who is not urged by thy very name to take up arms 
for thy deliverance.? who feels not thus has not de- 
served the tender embrace of a mother, or the ardent 
kiss of a lover. Such an one has only to restore a base 
heart to its original clay. Ladies, I am with you to 
death.' 

With such unrestrainable material to deal with, 
Ratazzi and the King had but one course to pursue — a 
course which by the light thrown upon the transaction 
by recent disclosures is now well known in Italy. 
Garibaldi was to be encouraged secretly to march on 
Rome —encouraged as he had been two years before by 
Cavour, during his Sicilian campaign ; and then, when 
he had been led to compromise himself indirectly, he 
was to be taken prisoner as a rebel. Such is the secret 
of the story of Aspromonte. It was not an honourable 
affair, by any means : doubtless Cavour would have had 
some other loophole to escape by ; but a weak Ministry, 
surrounded by pitfalls on all sides, had no straightfor- 
ward course to pursue. 

Beyond a doubt, all this mischief for Italy lay in the 
French occupation of Rome. The temporal power of the 
Pope was an old-world story, indeed, but it must needs 
die its own natural death, when supported by such 
powers as France and Austria. This is just what Gari- 
baldi could not, or would not, take in ; and, moreover, 
he could not see that when a subject, however powerful, 
acts in direct opposition to the will of the Government 
lawfully appointed by the will of the people, he reduces 
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that country to a state of anarchy, which must be put 
down by laws ; hence Garibaldi fell easily into the trap 
which had been set for him by Ratazzi. 

Mazzini, on his part, disclaimed all participation in 
Garibaldi's scheme against Rome. Writing to a friend 
in Glasgow, Mr. John McAdam, about this time, he 
said : * It is perfectly true that, in spite of the calumnies 
of the * Times,' for eighteen months I have been en- 
deavouring to persuade Garibaldi that we ought to 
direct our efforts towards Venice ; however, the die is 
now cast* 

Victor Emmanuel is said to have written an auto- 
graph letter to Garibaldi to induce him to go to Rome, 
saying that he, the king, could not, for fear of exciting 
the Roman Catholic world ; be this so or not. Garibaldi 
received proofs that support would be given ample 
enough to justify his undertaking the expedition. 

At Palermo, Garibaldi tarried for a few days, where 
it was generally known what the object of his visit was. 
He went about in public with the two young princes, 
Victor Emmanuel's sons ; officers in the army asked him 
to dinner, and paid him every attention ; the greatest 
enthusiasm was allowed to be demonstrated without 
check, whilst Ratazzi favoured in every way possible the 
embarkation of troops for the South. Our * Times' corre- 
spondent said : * In Sicily, especially, the conduct of the 
military and civil authorities is to be explained only on 
the supposition that they were convinced that secretly 
the Government was supporting the movement' And 
then Ratazzi — when the General was compromised, 
when he was surrounded by ardent and willing volun- 
teers — turned round, sent an army, put the king forward, 
and stopped Garibaldi. It was, indeed, an ingenious 
plan, in many ways justified by the emergency, but not 
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a plan such as a liberal-minded Minister would have 
adopted. 

It IS needless to describe Garibaldi's triumphal march 
through Sicily : how the inhabitants of Catania would 
have him within their walls, in spite of orders to the 
contrary from the Governor ; deputations of merchants 
waited on him there to congratulate him, but at the 
same time to beg him to proceed, for they feared a 
collision between the royal and volunteer troops within 
their town, which would be injurious to their trade. 

* In three weeks,' wrote Menotti Garibaldi to a friend 
in Liverpool, * we shall be in Rome.' 

Garibaldi during these times in all his proclama- 
tions, gave out that he was going to liberate Rome in 
accordance with the decree of the plebiscite in 1849, 
which had placed him at the head of affairs in the 
Eternal City as Dictator, when in the last extremities 
of their memorable siege. This, of course, was but a 
pretext ; for that Provisional Government had done this 
when in extremis^ without an appeal to the people ; and 
then thirteen years had elapsed, and changes of every 
kind had occurred since then in the Pontifical Govern- 
ment. Surely he might as well have alleged that he was 
on his road to avenge the death of Caesar, or to free 
the Romans from the atrocities of Nero. 

Whilst Garibaldi had his head-quarters at Catania, 
many of the regulars deserted to his side, until his 
troops gradually assumed the appearance of a consider- 
able army : but then there was the difficulty of crossing 
the straits to be considered ; the events concerning which 
were almost as romantic as those of two years before. 

There was a French frigate in the harbour of Catania, 
the Marie Adelaide ; and a French steamer, called Le 
GMral Abbatucci; also an Italian steamer, called // 
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DispacciOy belonging to the Florio Company ; whilst the 
Royal man-of-war, // Duca di Geneva^ gave out that 
she would fire on any of these which attempted to 
tfcinsport Garibaldi to the mainland. 

One day // Duca di Geneva went for a little cruise 
outside the straits : why she did so, at a time like' this, is 
perhaps best known to the Government, for Garibaldi 
lost no time in taking advantage of this for a coup de 
main. He visited the French and Italian steamers in a 
boat, put their captains in arrest, and proceeded to fill 
the vessels with his Red Shirts. The captains, of course, 
expostulated, and went to lodge complaints with their 
several consuls at Messina. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, the embarkation 
commenced, and the good people of Catania crowded 
the harbour, waving handkerchiefs and cheering. 
Menotti and his * Guides,' the Tuscans, and the flower 
of the Sicilian volunteers, rowed off for // Dispaccio ; 
General Corrao, with some more Sicilians, occupied Le 
GMral Abbatucci ; whilst Garibaldi took the command 
of the former, and put Burratini in command of the 
Marie Adelaide^ with orders to get her filled with 
troops as soon as possible. During this time it had 
been growing dark ; and each ship was filled to suffoca- 
tion — no one being able to lie down, or get any rest, 
as boats were for ever arriving with their cargoes of 
men. About midnight the ships were got under way ; 
and after crossing the straits in the dark, without any 
mishap, the troops were all safely landed at Melito next 
morning, on the spot celebrated as the one on which the 
former expedition had gone on shore. 

The question at once suggests itself, why did // 
Duca di Geneva allow them to get away so easily } 
It is easily answered by coming events. The plot laid 
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for taking Garibaldi in Calabria was much the simplest, 
and would save the chance of injuring the man-of-war 
if resistance was made. 

On landing at Melito Garibaldi issued his proclama- 
tion to the people of South Italy as follows, in which 
he stated : — 

* I bow before the majesty of Victor Emmanuel, king 
elect of the nation, but I am hostile to a ministry which 
has nothing in it Italian but the name . . . the livery 
of a foreign master will never be a title of honour and 
esteem for any minister of ours.* 

General Cialdini, on hearing of Garibaldi's landing at 
Melito, lost no time in laying his plan of operations. He 
directed Generals Revel and Vialardi to occupy the 
narrow isthmus of Tiriolo, between Nicastro and Catan- 
zaro, a strong position, which, if well guarded, would 
effectually cut off the extreme peninsula of Calabria 
from the rest of Italy. Thus, having completely shut 
Garibaldi up, he gave orders for three royal cruisers to 
ply about the straits to prevent his re-embarking, and he 
then collected a considerable force at Reggio, at the head 
of which he put Pallavicini, with orders to look out for 
Garibaldi, and press upon him, so as to drive him towards 
the divisions of Revel and Vialardi on the isthmus, and 
whenever they came up with him to attack him * any- 
where and anyhow,' unless he consented to an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Garibaldi had landed with about 3,000 men, but he 
forced them to such laborious marches that he had only 
1,500 with him when the event of the 29th happened. 
A few casual skirmishes convinced him that he had to 
do with a resolute resistance. In fact here for the 
first time he realised that the Government intended 
really to oppose his progress ; so he pitched his camp 
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on the evening of the 28th, on the brow of the far-famed 
hill of Aspromonte, on a plateau overlooking the sea, 
with a wood behind, which connected it with a high 
ridge of the Apennines, and would afford ample shelter 
for his troops. The men were encamped alfresco under 
cover of this wood, whilst Garibaldi occupied one of two 
woodmen's huts which were on the plateau, and gave the 
spot the name of * iforestali^ It was wet and gloomy, 
the rain put out the bivouac fires, every rag on their 
backs was soaked, and they had no provisions with 
them ; so the position of the volunteers was far from 
enviable. 

Next morning the General was going to divide his 

forces with the view to letting one-half at least get past 

the royal troops, but Pallavicini had encamped not far 

off, with only a narrow streamlet and slope between his 

troops and Garibaldi, so he was upon them before they 

could carry out this manoeuvre. The two forces were 

now face to face, and from this point the two accounts 

of the affair begin to differ. Garibaldi gave strict orders 

not to fire, he walked forward alone to meet the royalist 

with his grey cloak lined with red thrown across his 

shoulder. Italian telegrams and reports speak of a sharp 

contest between the two armies, of much bravery on both 

sides, especially on that of the royalists ; certain it is 

that there were others wounded on both sides besides 

Garibaldi and Menotti, and in their report the Gari- 

baldian generals tell us, * unhappily some inexperienced 

youths were unable to control themselves at the spectacle 

of this terrible game, so new to them, and returned a few 

ill-directed shots, which but too truly caused blood to 

flow ; . . . the General from his post, erect amidst a thick 

shower of balls, repeated the cry, " Do not fire ! " At that 

moment two balls struck him ; one, a spent shell, on the 
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left thigh, another, in full force, on the instep of the right 
foot . . . Garibaldi, at the time he was wounded, not 
only remained standing, but drew himself up majestically.' 
On the other hand, the royalists tell us : * We ad- 
vanced to the attack ; we were received with rifle shots — 
the fight began ; a column of the royal troops turned the 
left flank of the Garibaldians, and threatened them in 
the rear — the volunteers were routed.' 

The facts are evident. Neither party intended to fight, 
but some stray shots having been exchanged, Garibaldi, 
and his son Menotti, who happened both to be consider- 
ably to the front, came in for the benefit of them. The 
rest may be put down to the exaggeration inseparable 
from war. 

Succumbing at length to the effect of his wound. Gari- 
baldi fell, and his nearest friends rushing forward, placed 
him and his son Menotti under a tree. The sturdy hero of 
two worlds complacently pulled forth a cigar out of his 
pocket, and smoked it, whilst he inquired of the surgeon 
who was dressing his wound, if he thought amputation 
would be necessary. Twenty minutes later he had an 
audience with Pallavicini, who treated him with great 
respect, and assured the General that this was the most 
miserable day of his life. 

The following is an extract from the letter of a 
Garibaldian officer who was present at the time : — 

* When the General received the bullet he was passing 
along our front, ordering the men not to fire. I saw a 
slight shiver pass through his body, he took two or three 
steps, and then began to stagger. We ran to him, hold- 
ing him up ; he was regardless of his sufferings. Rais- 
ing his cap in the air, he cried " Viva F Italia ! " I had 
his poor foot resting on my thigh ; he called out to his 
assailants, and asked them what they were doing with 
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his people. I felt a shtvering in all his limbs, and, re- 
minding him of his wounds, I implored him to be 
quiet' 

The officers of both staffs now settled that the Gari- 
baldian column should be disarmed, and placed under 
the escort of the royal troops, whilst the General, and as 
many of his staff as he required, should be taken to 
ScyllsL Thus ended the encounter at Aspromonte. 
Only forty-eight on either side were wounded, but one 
of them was a stupendous victim, and never did wound, 
or wounded man, form the object of more discussion and 
party feeling. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE WOUNDED GARIBALDI. 

The wounded hero of Italy was a great responsibility 
for the Government. His popularity was if anything in- 
creased by Aspromonte ; yet now that he was a prisoner 
there was no one strong enough to arouse the nation 
collectively towards any revolutionary demonstration. 
As he lay under the tree at Aspromonte with his son 
Menotti by his side, Garibaldi knew that for the present 
his plans were at an end. Rome would not be free for 
some time to come. 

The wound was very serious, the ball was deeply 
seated, and could not be extracted; in fact, until 
Dr. N^laton discovered its presence some weeks later, 
they were not even sure that there was a ball in the 
wound at all ; every time an attempt was made to fathom 
the depth of his wound Garibaldi fainted, but never 
uttered a groan. 

Towards evening the General's staff made a litter on 
which to remove their chief, and conducted him to a hut 
where some wounded lay ; but he flatly refused to pass 
the night there ; he wished to be alone. So a journey in 
the dark had to be undertaken over a rugged road, until 
they brought him to the hut of Pastore Vicenzo, where, 
two years before, he had halted for a while on his 
victorious march on Naples. Here water was applied 
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to his wound, and some broth of goat's flesh to his inner 
man, and then at dawn they left for Scylla, making him 
a canopy of laurels over his litter to screen the sun. 

At Scylla Garibaldi was put on board // Duca di 
Genova^ and was parted from a portion of his staff, who 
left him with cries of * To Rome ! to Rome ! * On board 
ship Garibaldi tells us his treatment was *most cour- 
teous and considerate,' and of his captor. Colonel Palla- 
vicini, he wrote during his voyage : * he conducted him- 
self as a gallant and intelligent officer in all his military 
movements, and he has not been wanting in respect or 
courtesy towards me and my people.' But some of the 
opening phrases in this letter were less restrained, and 
he closed with a vehement attack on the Government ; 
for publishing which the editor of the *Diritto' was sub- 
jected to a fine of 2,000 francs, and eighteen months' 
imprisonment. 

// Duca di Geneva bore Garibaldi to his prison in 
the Gulf of Spezzia at the fort of Varignano ; on reach- 
ing this place he was told no preparations had been 
made for him, and he must wait on board twenty-four 
hours longer. During this time the inhabitants of 
Spezzia crowded round the ship with presents of fruit 
and such like ; and as he landed women flocked around 
him, kissing any portion of his raiment they could get 
hold of. To these he remarked, as he passed by, 
* Patience, my children ; hope for better things ; Gari- 
baldi is not dead yet' 

Certainly the Government was to blame for having 
made no preparations whatsoever for him : the room was 
damp, the paper hung in masses from the wall, no lint, 
no bandage was at hand ; the commonest prisoner of a 
hostile nation would have had cause to complain if 
treated like the Italian patriot. Any deficiency, however, 
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on the part of the Governoient, when Garibaldi's straits 
became known, was amply compensated for by the 
almost overwhelming attention of his friends. Ladies 
fought for the post of honour near his bedside ; they con- 
tended for the pleasing task of making him his broth. 
Lady No. i asserts that she sat up all night to make this 
soup, taking care that it should be extra fine and clear, 
and then lady No. 2 tells us that beyond all doubt with 
her own hands she poured it all out of the window, 
believing lady No. i to be an Austrian spy bent on 
poisoning the General. English, German, Italian, these 
fair ones fawned upon the brave, and amongst them all 
Garibaldi was lucky if he got any soup at all. 

An old woman and her daughter of humble station 
in life came all the way from Reading, having seen in 
the paper that the sound of an English voice did the 
General good. They wished to be allowed to nurse him, 
but this was impossible ; and as they could speak no 
other language but their own and had exhausted their 
money, it was found necessary to send them with an 
escort to Florence, after they had enjoyed a few moments 
of rapture in the presence of the invalid, and had possessed 
themselves of a lock of hair and a genuine autograph. 

Doctors, too, left their practice — amongst others 
Dr. Prandina of Chiavari, and Dr. Partridge of London — 
to come and attend upon him, fondly hoping that to 
cure Garibaldi would win for them world-wide fame. 
Hotel-keepers at Spezzia were radiant, they had not a 
room to spare all the time the General was a prisoner at 
Varignano. 

One of Garibaldi's first visitors was Widow Cairoli, 
of whose three remaining sons one was wounded and 
another a prisoner like the General. One day after 
dinner, forgetting Widow Cairoli's bereavement, Gari- 
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baldi proposed as a toast, * The Martyrs of Italy/ Poor 
woman, she was deeply affected, and the tender-hearted 
General, ©n becoming conscious of his error, shed tears 
with her over the brave ones that were no more ; for 
throughout his campaigns Garibaldi had been deeply 
attached to these four young men, and felt almost as * 
keenly as their mother the misfortunes which had hap- 
pened to them. 

The importunity of the people who desired to see 
Garibaldi and would not be refused admittance was 
fearful, and a trying ordeal to his attendants, who had 
to fabricate daily excuses and daily devices for deceiving 
or repelling their advances. Much has been said about 
the miserable accommodation prepared for Garibaldi in 
his sick room. Though the preparations were tardy, it 
must be admitted that he had almost as much comfort 
as a rebel — for so Garibaldi must needs be considered— 
had a right to expect. His rooms contained a bed, 
chairs, table, and a strip of carpet, which, for an Italian 
prison, was, to say the least of it, luxurious. His imme- 
diate followers wrote furious letters to the papers on the 
subject, probably with a view to excite popular indig- 
nation against the Government. His staff certainly only 
had mattresses provided for them on the floor, but Gari- 
baldi really occupied the rooms which the governor of 
the fortress usually had ; and then Garibaldi had not 
been brought up in a palace, and he was a prisoner, 
whose ultimate fate would certainly not have been an 
unconditional pardon if he had not been backed up so 
entirely by the enthusiasm of the people, and if the 
Italian Government had not felt that in the event of a 
trial some awkward disclosures of their part in the 
transaction would be brought inconveniently forward. 

The invalid's sufferings at Varignano were great ; he 

P 
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passed many sleepless nights, during which the ligatures 
and plasters had to be removed, without giving him 
any sensible relief; and at length, on October the 5th, 
1862, came the amnesty in the following words : — * His 
Majesty this day has signed the decree of amnesty to all 
the authors or accomplices of the late acts and attempts 
at rebellion which have taken place in the southern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, absolving them from the con- 
siequences, personal or otherwise, which might attach to 
them through the course of justice. All the deserters 
from the land or sea service are actually excepted from 
the action of this amnesty, which to-morrow will be 
published in the " London Gazette." ' This was certainly 
a prudent step on the part of the Government, and the 
rejoicing was universal when Garibaldi made it known 
that he would avail himself of it There were those 
who exhorted him to remain a prisoner and to abide a 
trial ; but the knowledge of the 1,500 men huddled to- 
gether in cells, and the fact that his own health was such 
as to require rest and absence of excitement, determined 
him to accept it, though he grieved much over those who 
had joined him from the regular troops. . 

Garibaldi was thus at liberty to move from his prison 
to Spezzia, where apartments were lent to him at the 
H6tel de Milan. Some dredging boats, belonging to 
an English company, occupied in clearing out the har- 
bour of Spezzia, daily carried the galley slaves from 
Varignano to their work on the island of Falmaria. 
One of these was lent to Garibaldi, and, gaily decked 
out with bunting and flags, towed the General in his 
boat to SpezzisL He reclined on an' iron bed which had 
been sent to him by a friend from England. 

The shore was lined with spectators, but there was no 
public demonstration. Some people accounted fcM* this 
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by saying that Garibaldi's popularity was on the wane, 
others that in his weak state his physicians had deemed 
it advisable to ask the crowd to remain mute. Those 
who witnessed his departure and his reception at Pisa 
would be convinced that the latter was the case. 

Spezzia was now doubly busy with Garibaldi in its 
midst. Every one who could tried to get a glimpse at 
him, as he lay enjoying the view from his window 
over the enchanting bay, laid on his iron couch; and 
some go so far as to assert that a hole was bored in his 
bedroom door through which he could be contemplated 
without causing him any disturbance. 

The sailors from the men-of-war in the harbour came 
to see him whenever they had an opportunity, and the 
whole of this busy port, the modern naval arsenal of 
Italy, echoed from morning to night with the Garibaldi 
hymn and other patriotic lays. 

On October the 27th, seventeen doctors met in con- 
sultation over Garibaldi, and were of opinion that ampu- 
tation would not be necessary, which was rather a blow 
to the ultra- Republicans, who thought that if amputa- 
tion took place, the General would be sooner able to 
take the head of a rising they had planned in Venetia. 
All the doctors, however, agreed in recommending his 
removal to the milder climate of Pisa. 

On November the 7th, rather before it was intended, 
a steamer was telegraphed for from Genoa. Garibaldi, 
having heard that the Government, who owned the 
house where he lodged, had given notice to the hotel- 
keeper to quit for harbouring the illustrious rebel under 
his roof, would not be detained a day longer. So the 
Moncaliere arrived from Genoa in hot haste, but in 
spite of the shortness of the notice everything had been 

done to beautify the ship. In fact, the gilding was still 

p 2 
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wet when the General went on board, and the enthusi- 
astic captain had employed fifty additional workmen 
besides the crew on the way from Genoa. 

To avoid a demonstration at Leghorn, the General 
disembarked at the mouth of the Arno, and was towed 
in a boat to Pisa. Nevertheless the disappointed 
Livornese made the best of it, and cheered Garibaldi's 
luggage and his suite most enthusiastically. 

The good sailors of the Moncaliere had brought 
with them a lot of plates in the hopes that the General 
would use them all. Great was their chagrin when they 
found that he had only used one and a knife and fork ; 
so, to humour them a bit. Garibaldi goodnaturedly 
vouchsafed to touch all the crockery which was near 
him, so that some merit might be thereby attached to 
it, which would make it worth the sailors' while to con- 
vey their treasures home. 

The inhabitants of Pisa received Garibaldi with 
great warmth, and had a marble slab put up on the spot 
where he landed to commemorate how, * wounded at 
Aspromonte, Garibaldi came to recover health at Pisa.' 
Next morning the Government sent some carbineers to 
destroy the slab, but another was permitted to remain 
which omitted the objectionable allusion to Aspromonte. 
That evening at the Pisan theatre, the hymn of Garibaldi 
was encored so frequently that the manager came 
forward to ask if the audience wished for that and 
nothing else ; so they yelled for it again, and nothing but 
the hymn was played for the remainder of the evening. 

During Garibaldi's stay at Pisa the ball was extracted 
from his foot, thanks to the combined skill of Dr. N^laton 
from Paris, who discovered its locality, and of Dr. Zanetti, 
who, using the instrument provided by Dr. Ndaton, 
finally succeeded in drawing it out This now almost 
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historical bullet was handed about from friend to friend, 
and fondled as if it had been a new-bom babe ; in fact, 
the * Times ' tells us that a letter came to Dr. N^laton 
from an Englishman, offering 30,000 francs for the same, 
but we have never been able to hear if it was handed 
over to this ambitious collector of curiosities. 

Astonished generations to come will find some 
curious relics of their predecessors some day, labelled as 
having belonged to Garibaldi ; as for instance, the blanket 
in which he was carried after his wound, and which 
covered his bed at Varignano ; locks of hair purporting 
to be Garibaldi's, which if they could be collected to- 
gether would make several handsome mats, for the 
General was not the only lamb shorn for this purpose : 
the combings of his hair brush, the rakings of his comb, 
all were eagerly sought after. Let us not laugh too much 
at the bones of holy martyrs, packed in gorgeous urns 
by devout Roman Catholics ; the laugh will some day 
be against the present generation. 

Family matters did not go so smoothly during the 
General's illness at Pisa. All his pretty presents had to 
be hidden away by his friends, who assert that his son- 
in-law Canzio, if he took a fancy to a thing, would 
smilingly approach the sufferer's bedside and say, * Poor 
Theresita, she would so like this and that, poor child, and 
she is too shy to ask for it herself.' To these requests the 
General's never-failing answer was, * Take it to her.' 

Furthermore, Baron Nicotera came over one day to 
Pisa in great haste as a deputy from the Government, 
having heard that Garibaldi had promised to give it his 
support on every point. What did this mean } Gari- 
baldi himself hardly knew, and then he remembered that* 
one day he had signed a blank sheet of paper purporting 
to be some legal document that had to be filled up for 
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Theresita Canzio's good. Report said, and report does 
not always, lie, that Canzio had put what he liked* over 
the signature, and got a consignment of 20,000 francs in 
railway stock thereby. However thiis may be. Garibaldi 
was much annoyed at the whole affair, and his recovery 
was somewhat retarded, for since the abstraction of the 
ball he had been making rapid strides. 

On the 20th of December Garibaldi started on his 
way for Caprera. At half-past two in the morning some 
of his Pisan volunteers presented themselves at the door 
of his hotel and carried the General gently down to his 
boat on the Arno. The whole length of the Pisan Lung' 
Arno was brilliantly illumined with Bengal lights ; the 
whole scene was weird and picturesque in the extreme, 
like an echo of old Pisa's grandeur in the far distant 
ages. As he passed down the town by the watery way, 
the effect was indescribable ; men and boys threw them- 
selves into the water to bid him farewell, and this fact 
alone is sufficient to show their enthusiasm, as Italians do 
not patronise this element much in the winter months. 

The cunning Livornese rowers went but slowly, 
hoping not to reach their city before break of day, where 
a splendid reception was being prepared for our hero. 
Boats, windows, bridges, canals, roads, everything and 
everywhere, seemed alive with human beings. No one 
could suppose that day that people's love for the hero of 
fhe Two Sicilies had in any way abated ; and as the 
wounded man was raised with some difficulty, owing to 
the roughness of the sea, on board the steamer Sardegna, 
he kissed his hand in token of farewell to the shouts of 
the almost frantic crowd, and was borne over the waves 
to his island-home, we fear not a wiser man, as events 
will unfold, after this somewhat tragic excursion of his to 
the mainland. 
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The affair of Aspromonte had given a final blow to 
the Ratazzi ministry, never indeed very popular, but 
now entirely shaken by their conduct to Garibaldi. 
Now that the untameable old lion was for the time 
laid aside, nothing but his past glorious services was 
remembered, nobody for a moment thought that his 
futile attempt on Rome had been in any way rash or 
inconsiderate. Signor Minghetti now came forward, 
and Italy had a season of rest for a year, which she 
much required. 

Nothing more eventful disturbed the convalescence 
of the recluse at Caprera than from time to time a 
lament as to his inability to be active in the cause of 
Poland. • * Would that I could actively display the 
great sympathy with which your holy cause inspires me,* 
he wrote to a Polish prisoner in Russian hands ; * but 
alas ! I must remain inactive.' Medical men and 
visitors of all descriptions went backwards and forwards 
to Caprera ; the little town of La Maddalena perfectly 
swarmed with foreigners of all nations. And so this 
year passed by. 

When the anniversary of Aspromonte occurred. 
Garibaldi himself implored his friends to get up no 
demonstration. The bitterness of feeling on both sides 
was now gradually subsiding, and if 600 men were 
languishing in prison for the affair of Aspromonte — the 
600 who had deserted from the regular army to join the 
volunteers — they had got their deserts for leaving the 
cause they had sworn to maintain ; yet the imprison- 
ment of these men was a source of continual distress to 
the General, who sent for their use any spare cash he 
could collect 
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CHAPTER XII. 

garibaldi's visit to ENGLAND. 

No wonder England has been fond of Garibaldi, apart 
from all the heroic romance which has attended his 
career, apart from his life-long struggle to free his 
country from a tyranny such as we know little of; for 
Garibaldi, in his writings and in his speeches, has never 
ceased to shower down upon us compliments very 
pleasing to our vanity. * What is there perfect in this 
world?* writes Garibaldi.' *The English nation is by 
no means exempt from imperfections, yet the English 
are the only people who can be compared with the 
ancient Romans. . . . They have laid the grand founda- 
tions of a new ideal of humanity, erect, inflexible, 
majestic, free : obeying no masters but the laws which 
they themselves have made : no kings but those whom 
they themselves control. England has beconje a sanc- 
tuary, an inviolable refuge for the fugitive and unfortu- 
nate of other nations.' 

Years before he wrote this, when at Newcastle, he 
said : * England is a great and powerful nation, inde- 
pendent of auxiliary aid, foremost in human progress, 
enemy to despotism, the only safe refuge of the exile, 
friend of the oppressed.' 

> The Rule of the Monk, 
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No wonder we were prepared to. receive such a man ; 
with enthusiasm. In' those days, Garibaldi was not only 
popular with the masses, whose avowed champion he 
was, but he was, moreover, popular with all educated 
people, who read with liorror the details of the Nea- 
politan and Roman tyrannies, and recognised Garibaldi 
as the one man who had overthrown Neapolitan despot- 
ism, and had exposed and by his initiative greatly circum- 
scribed papal misrule. People of high religious senti- 
ments, moreover, who perhaps now recoil from the name 
of Garibaldi, were then enthusiastic in his favour. Had 
he not, when Dictator at Naples, given a site for an 
English, church } was he not the avowed enemy of the . 
Papal Antichrist ? was he not unselfish and incorruptible 
amongst a people noted for these vices } 

Some idea may be formed of Garibaldi's popularity 
in England, even before his Sicilian campaign, by the 
support given to a performance at Astley's Circus, in 
the winter of 1859-60, where Garibaldi's exploits were 
the subject represented night after night to an enthu- 
siastic and ever-increasing audience. The spectator had 
to be prepared for startling scenes ; he had to flash in 
fancy's eager flight across the Atlantic, from Uruguay 
back to the Valteline, from the company of wild 
^marteros^ and Charrua Indians, to Austrian garrisons 
and Italian villages, amidst the din of musketry, and 
equestrian exploits. Garibaldi, in short, was a sort of 
demigod amongst the English people, and his friends 
rightly judged when they declared that his visit would 
be attended by demonstrations of the most enthusiastic 
character. 

Both politically and socially, Garibaldi's visit to 
England forms an interesting episode in contempora- 
neous history ; politically, for the very heart and soul of 
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the whole affair was political, the object being to excite 
additional interest in England for the cause of Italian 
Unity — the emancipation of Rome and Venice — firstly 
on the part of the Garibaldian party, who rightly con- 
sidered that Garibaldi had lost prestige at Aspromonte, 
and therefore they urged their hero to go to England, 
where a good reception it was thought would set him up 
again — and secondly on Garibaldi's own private part, to 
try if it were possible to arouse some feeling in favour 
of poor, crushed little Denmark, then writhing in her 
last dying agony. The effects, too, were political, as was 
evinced by the scare of the Government at the objec- 
tion raised to his presence amongst us by the French 
Emperor ; but the result, as far as Garibaldi and his 
friends were concerned, was a failure. 

Socially, Garibaldi's visit was a grand success. It 
gave rich and poor, aristocrat and plebeian, an oppor- 
tunity of showing their mutual admiration ©f a man 
who had done so much for his country ; it gave the 
upper class an opportunity of proving to the lower that 
England, at least, was not hampered by those feelings 
of exclusive caste, and conscious of their integrity and 
patriotism, they were able to open their houses to the 
demagogue without fear of being compromised. 

To enter into the details of plots and counterplots, 
angry correspondence, and jealousies, which took place 
between Garibaldi's friends in England before it was 
finally settled how he should come and with whom he 
should lodge, would not interest us much. Garibaldi, as 
usual, had but little voice in the matter : when once he 
had given his consent to visit our shores, he was quietly 
led by the hand, shown to the people, applauded, and sent 
away again — like Farini's Zulus, or a fat woman at a fair. 

Lord Palmerston, who then held the reins of Govern- 
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ment, was doubtful about this visit. He admired the 
Generars bravery, he was sorry for him in his. affliction 
at Varignano — so much so that he sent him the iron 
bedstead on which the General was carried about— but 
as far as politics went, Lord Palmerston was afraid of 
him. He knew the General would never lift a finger to 
disturb England, but he knew that there were those 
who would make his coming an opportunity for a 
democratical demonstration ; moreover. Garibaldi had 
introduced in Italy an element of insubordination to a 
constitutional monarchy, which was not pleasant for 
any Prime Minister to behold ; and lastly. Garibaldi was 
the avowed enemy of Napoleon, whom Lord Palmerston 
wantec;! just then to conciliate. 

So Lord Palmerston wavered when pressed by the 
friends of Garibaldi to give his consent to the visit — first 
giving it, and then withdrawing it, and finally wishing 
the whole affair to be put off for another year. How- 
ever, Garibaldi had some very determined friends who 
settled that he should come to England that very spring 
—even if it was without the consent of Lord Palmerston. 
So Lord Palmerston was constrained to put a bold 
face on the affair, though he believed Garibaldi to be 
Mazzini's agent, which, by the way, was very far from 
being the case, as he hated Mazzini, and only tolerated 
him as being a prime mover in the unity of Italy. On 
May the 8th, in the previous year. Lord Palmerston 
had done the General ample justice — speaking out in 
Parliament very much the sentiments of the English 
people at that time. He alluded to the magic power 
which Garibaldi exercised over Naples, to the splendid 
gift with which he had presented Victor Emmanuel, 
and, at the same time, he made some remarks about the 
influence of the French in Italy which were not compli- 
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mentaiy. ' In Rome, there is a French garrison ; under 
its shelter, there exists a committee of 200, whose 
practice it is to organise a band of murderers — the 
scum and dregs of every nation — and send them forth 
into the Neapolitan territory to commit every atrocity/ 
This implied Palmerston's conviction that the French 
were the real causes of Italian brigandage. 

So Lord Palmerston began to acquiesce: and the 
General's English friends who flitted around him at 
Caprera, and who eagerly expected him in England, 
were radiant. The whole affair had to be kept a great 
secret, for there was some fear that if the proposed ex- 
cursion should reach the ears of the Italian Government, 
they would put a stop to it, either by a formal request 
to the English Government, or by preventing Garibaldi 
from leaving Caprera. When all arrangements were 
completed, the General left Caprera one bright morning 
in March, on his way to Malta, where the P. and O. 
steamer, the Ripon^ carried him, by way of Gibraltar, 
to England — for though it was represented to him that 
the French route would be the simplest, he replied : 
* Garibaldi's feet can never tread French soil.' 

Happy those who were returning from their Eastern 
travels — they had a real lion on their ship this time, and 
ten whole days to stare at him to their hearts' content. 
Garibaldi was frugal as ever on board. In spite of the 
many courses brought before his notice by the ship's 
bill of fare, he invariably partook of but one, eating 
heartily of that until he was satisfied, and washing it 
down with a mug of beer, or a glass of water. 

The evening before reaching England, the passengers 
on board the Ripon entertained their fellow-traveller 
at a banquet, by way of preparing him for the recep- 
tions that were in store for him. After dinner, Garibaldi 
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gave the toast of * England ! the home of freemen, and 
the hope of the slave/ with his usual ability for always 
saying the right thing in the right place. 

It was a wretched, drizzling day, that Sunday, 
April the 3rd, when Garibaldi steamed into the Solent. 
The Duke of Sutherland, Mr. Seely, M.P. for Lincoln, 
and a deputation from the Italians resident in England, 
headed by Signor Negretti, met him on the steam-tug 
Aid, As the vessel approached the dock, he ascended 
the paddle-box, that the dense concourse of people 
might have an opportunity of seeing their guest en- 
veloped in his grey greatcoat ; and then the Mayor of 
Southampton, after the vessel had run alongside the 
pier, addressed him in a somewhat fulsome speech, 
which gratified all parties. 

Long before Garibaldi had set foot on shore, partisans 
had been contesting keenly for his notice. People of 
advanced political opinions were angry at the arrange- 
ments made for him, they complained that he was being 
monopolised by the 'aristocrats,' and affirmed that he 
would vastly prefer, if allowed to have his own way, to 
devote himself exclusively to them. But Garibaldi was 
wisely advised to put himself entirely on the side of 
order, by accepting the Mayor of Southampton's invita- 
tion, also Mr. Seely's, for a visit to the Isle of Wight, 
and the Duke of Sutherland's for London ; so that 
nothing could be said against him on that score ; more- 
over, before landing, he wrote on a scrap of paper to his 
friend Negretti : * I desire to have no political demon- 
strations, above all not to excite any tumults.' 

Several ladies were presented to him there and then, 
whom he received as usual with paternal tenderness. 
One of them delivered her congratulations in Italian, 
and stooped to kiss Garibaldi's hand, which he made a 
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feint to withdraw, though without avail. Always a 
favourite with the fair sex, he was now quite their 
champion of the hour ; which fact the milliners were 
not slow to recognise in the establishment of the far- 
famed Garibaldi Shirt, as the rage for the coming season. 

On leaving the pier. Garibaldi entered the Mayor's 
carriage drawn by four greys, and drove to the Mayor's 
residence, amidst crowded thoroughfares, though it was 
Sunday, and raining to boot. Next morning, Southamp- 
ton was exceeding gay, Italian and British flags being 
gaily intertwined. Before anyone else was up. Garibaldi 
was prepared for business, and disposed of deputations 
from the Bristol and Newcastle working men's com- 
mittees before breakfast, after which meal many of the 
Southampton worthies brought their wives to be pre- 
sented. 

Then came the Town Hall reception, and an over- 
whelming welcome ; in answer to which Garibaldi made 
a little speech, in somewhat broken English, but highly 
complimentary to his hosts, which delighted them 
extremely. 

In spite of a meeting at Southampton with Mr. 
Odger in the chair, which voted that Garibaldi was 
being worked upon by sinister influences to isolate him- 
self as much as possible from the working classes, 
Garibaldi carried out his intention of visiting Mr. Seely 
at his residence in the Isle of Wight, driving straight 
from the. Guild Hall reception to the Royal Pier, from 
whence he embarked. 

The gayness of the scene in the Southampton waters 
was most striking. Both piers and the shore were lined 
with spectators : the vessels produced all their wealth of 
flags, whilst steamers, small boats, and every imaginable 
species of light craft, came as near the Sapphire^ on 
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which Garibaldi was, as was compatible with safety, 
and at the landing-stage a number of people were 
assembled, who insisted on shaking hands with him. 
What did old General Rosas, his quondam antagonist 
in South America, think of all this ? Was he amongst 
the crowd who shook hands with the General ? Probably 
he did not leave his comfortable house at Southampton 
during those two days ; if he had, his reception would 
not have been a cordial one. 

From Cowes, Mr. Seely drove his illustrious guest 
to his residence at Brook House, by some unfrequented 
roads ; thinking that the General had had enough of 
receptions and applauses, and would be glad to see 
nought but a few stray milkmaids and yokels who 
chanced to have the good luck to be passing that way — 
for Garibaldi had not yet recovered his Aspromonte 
wound, walked with a stick, and required care: in fact, 
one of the ostensible objects of his visit to England was 
to consult an eminent London surgeon on his case. 

The time at Brook House passed pleasantly enough 
between receiving visits and seeing the neighbourhood. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson called upon him one day, and 
the Poet Laureate struck up quite a friendship with 
the Italian hero, each planting an oak tree on either 
side of Mr. Seely's avenue ; and in spite of the in- 
clemency of the weather, the visit passed off greatly to 
the satisfaction of both host and guest. 

On Friday, the General returned the Poet Laureate's 
visit, and, at Mrs. Tennyson's request, planted a Welling- 
tonia on the grounds. On Monday, he quitted Mr. 
Seely's hospitable roof for the great event of his English 
visit, his reception in our metropolis. 

At Southampton station hundreds of ladies were 
assembled, dressed in bright colours in which red pre- 
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dominated, and made an avenue for the General to walk 
down from the refreshment room to the train, which had 
been specially provided by the South Western Railway 
Company, and was decked with flags, laurels, and flowers 
emblematical of the hero. With difficulty the train 
moved from the platform at 12.15, and Garibaldi was 
embarked on his road to London. 

At Winchester the train came to a standstill, and the 
Mayor offered Garibaldi an address at the door of his . 
carriage, whilst a band playing the ' Conquering Hero ' 
could hardly be heard for the perpetual applause. On 
reaching the great goods station just outside Vauxhall, 
the scene became almost bewildering in the intensity of 
its excitement. Deafening shouts issued from a perfect 
sea of. human beings, piled on railway trucks, idle loco- 
motives, and on the roofs of adjacent houses ; everywhere 
arose huge obelisks of Englishmen, all eager to catch a 
glimpse at our hero. Slowly plodding on its way, the 
train at length reached Nine Elms Junction, where 
people had been standing, with the patience which none 
but an English crowd would show, from nine o'clock 
in the morning, bent on seeing the lion of the day. 

At an early hour in the morning the various societies 
who were to take a part in the procession had met at 
their respective lodges, and in taking up their position 
on the Wandsworth Road, afforded objects of criticism 
for the crowd. There were the members of the South- 
wark Temperance Sodety, Foresters, Odd Fellows, 
Temperance Sons of Phoenix, every imaginable society 
of a like nature was represented, each accompanied by its 
band. There too, was, the Polish legion 500 strong, who 
all wore Garibaldian colours, and touchingly made up 
for their want of a band by strenuously singing their 
favourite air, * Poland is not yet forlorn.' 
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Prominent amongst the street scenes of the day were 
men strong of lung as blacklegs on a race-course, who 
poured forth doggrel ditties in praise of Garibaldi, just 
outside the station which was gaily decorated with flags 
aiid complimentary banners. Opposite the reception 
platform was hung a huge likeness of the coming guest, 
and every available spot was occupied by ticket-holders, 
nearly 3,000 of which had been distributed amongst 
subscribers to the Garibaldi Fund. 

Ladies too, as ever, graced the scene, with their 
dresses ingeniously blending the Italian tricolor, red, 
white, and green, whilst some wore the veritable camicia 
i^ossa. It was a scene long to be remembered by those 
who saw it. When the train slowly steamed alongside the 
platform, and a general rush was made to greet the 
guest, Garibaldi got separated from his friends, and 
Menotti and Ricciotti had almost to fight their way 
through an ovation, nearly equalling in danger the battle- 
fields of Sicily. Then followed addresses from all sorts 
of people — Italians, British working-men — long-winded 
fulsome things, which nearly exhausted the patience of 
the spectators, whilst an Italian lady, occupying a pro- 
minent position, addressed him in a graceful, impassioned 
speech in his native tongue, which put the climax to the 
impatience of the crowd ; so amidst continuous peals of 
cheering, the General entered the Duke of Sutherland's 
carriage, together with Messrs. Seely and Negretti. 

It required a strong man to go through the amount 
of handshaking our hero did that day. In vain did the 
police strive to deliver him from the demonstrations of 
his friends. Garibaldi first of all moved slowly past 
the various societies and their bands and banners, and 
as each was playing a different tune the discord was 
fearful. All along the road the same enthusiasm was 
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kept up, the crowds thickening as the metropolis was 
reached, so that the sun was setting when the trium- 
phal procession reached Westminster Bridge. Twi- 
light began to set in before the bridge was crossed, 
and people were almost exasperated who had been wait- 
ing all the afternoon to get a glance at the hero. It 
was like some romantic dream of wild excitement, this 
entry into London. Nowhere but in London could the 
like have been seen ; bells were clanging, people cheering 
and thronging, bunting flying, club windows crowded, as 
if every Briton was a Garibaldian. Certainly we are a 
wonderful nation for enthusiasm, much as we may laugh 
at the crowds in Italy, Naples, and Sicily, and allude 
disparagingly to their hot southern blood ; ours, when 
we like, is quite equal to it. ' If England had just been 
freed by Garibaldi from some despotic tyranny, whet 
more could she have done ? The fact was Garibaldi had 
been fighting for a cause which had not had a parallel 
in England for centuries, a cause which added romance 
to bravery, and the enthusiasm which awaited him in 
London told Europe again, what she had long known, 
that English sympathies were with Italy, as against 
the French and Austrian masters of Rome and 
Venice. 

A correspondent of the *Si^cle' relating this reception, 
says : * I rriust confess that I did not know the English 
people : I speak of the real horny-handed people, browned 
by the heat of the forge or of the sun. I did not know 
what ardent sympathy there is in those devoted hearts, 
or what treasures of admiration for liberty are hidden 
under that calm and almost cold exterior of the English 
people.* 

This wonderful procession from Nine Elms to Stafford 
House owed its entire magnificence to the crowd which 
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accompanied it. As a pageant it was a failure. The 
societies and their bands and their banners soon fell into 
disorder, and were no longer heeded in the least after 
Garibaldi had passed them. 

Thus was Garibaldi welcomed in London all the way 
to the entrance of the palatial residence of the Duke of 
Sutherland at Stafford House. He had made his host's 
friendship at Caprera, which the Duke had visited in his 
yacht shortly after Aspromonte, and so pleasing was the 
rustic felicity of the island-home to the English million- 
aire on the one hand, and so grateful was the sympathy 
expressed for the wounded warrior on the other, that a 
friendship was cemented between the two. 

The day after his arrival in London Garibaldi spent 
somewhat quietly. Not till midday did he come forth to 
gratify the expectant crowd outside Stafford House, and 
then drove to Lord Palmerston's residence, where he 
spent an hour in colloquy with the Prime Minister, before 
proceeding to the house of the Dowager Duchess of 
Sutherland at Chiswick. On their way the Duke drove 
his guest through Hyde Park, where a gay scene awaited 
them. Luckily it was a lovely day, and Rotten Row, . 
teeming with carriages and fair horsewomen, presented 
its best aspect to the Italian hero. The progress through 
the phalanxes of carriages was slow, just as that of the 
Queen might be, and when they came out at Queen's 
Gate affairs were pretty much the same ; in fact all the 
road to Chiswick was densely packed with spectators. 
Her Grace had summoned a distinguished assemblage 
to meet the General, including Earl Russell, who had 
spoken up for Garibaldi so well in the old Sicilian days, 
and whom Garibaldi was delighted to meet, and thank 
personally. Before leaving Chiswick Garibaldi, at the 
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Duchess's request, planted a cedar on her lawn, and thus 
the first day's entertainment was brought to a close. 

A witty Frenchman, M. Assolant, gives us an idea 
of what our neighbours across the Channel thought of 
Garibaldi's reception in London. * He came to England,' 
said he, in the 'Courier du Dimanche,' * to get the surplus 
of the balance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
his million muskets with which to establish Italian free- 
dom ; half a million people came to look at Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, who in his own country is but a pardoned 
rebel, and has no birth or title. It is a curious fact, and 
one only to be seen in a country like England, that 
associations of workmen could conduct a revolutionary 
hero through a capital thronged with their own class, 
and yet not excite a fear in the mind of any politician 
that danger might ensue ; at the same time Garibaldi 
will get plenty of plum-pudding, turtle-soup, and sand- 
wiches, but no money for his muskets.' 

In this latter statement M. Assolant was right. From 
first to last Garibaldi's visit was one long cheer ; he was 
a veritable nine days' wonder ; but beyond good wishes, 
and addresses from every imaginable town that could 
squeeze in a word edgeways. Garibaldi got only a few 
handsful of presents from his immediate admirers, and 
when he made his second rash attempt on Rome in 
1867 he found England no more inclined to help him 
than if he had remained quietly at home. 

One of the numerous addresses received by Gari- 
baldi at Stafford House is worthy of remark, as in- 
stancing his peculiar facility for giving an appropriate 
answer. It was from the workmen of St. Pancras, and 
expressed, as usual, in terms of glowing admiration. 
Garibaldi answered it as follows : * Ah ! I have a happy 
recollection of St. Pancras. I know St. Pancras. I 
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fought at St. Pancras (Porta S. Pancrazio) on the walls 
of Rome. I shall not forget St. Pancras here. I am 
overwhelmed with the kindness by which I have been 
received in this country by the great and noble English 
people of every class.' 

A visit to Woolwich Arsenal, two visits to the 
Crystal Palace, a visit to the city to receive the freedom 
thereof, were all attended by a like enthusiasm, and 
followed in rapid succession; yet Garibaldi never de- 
parted from his prirhitive habits, which rather astonished 
the flunkeys of Stafford House. He rose at five, and 
breakfasted at six off bread, grapes, cheese, and a glass 
of wine, and then he smoked a cigar in the garden, 
whilst his ducal host was still in bed. One morning a 
servant came to announce his frugal breakfast. * Oh, I 
have had it,' said Garibaldi ; and it turned out that he 
had drunk a mug of beer, and eaten a bit of bread which 
had been left from his equally frugal supper of the night 
before. 

On the evening of the 14th Garibaldi was taken to 
the Royal Italian Opera, where * Norma ' and * Masani- 
ello ' were performed for his benefit ; at the Neapolitan 
market scene, and the word of Liberty, great cheering 
took place throughout the house, and ladies hurled their 
bouquets wildly in the air. Twice was Signor Mario 
called upon to sing to the house that thrilling stanza : — 

O sant' ardor di patrio amor 
Nostr* alma 'accendi, audace fa 
Al patrio suol dobbiam la vita 
Avr^ da noi la Liberta! 

On Thursday, ten days after his arrival in England, 
Garibaldi went to visit the grave of Ugo Foscolo at 
Twickenham ; for the works' of the Italian patriot were 
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always the General's favourites, and he left a bronze laurel 
wreath over the tomb as his tribute of affection to this 
exiled Italian. 

A visit to Bedford was a great success, the object 
being to see the works of the Midland Railway Company, 
and to inspect a model English farm, stock and home- 
stead, with a view to further development of his island 
rock ; and then, in the evening, he dined with Sir 
Antonio Panizzi, the well-known librarian of the British 
Museum, who in 1823 had left his home at Modena to 
escape the fate which befell Giro Menotti and other 
kindred spirits in 1834. 

Another morning was devoted to the inspection of 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins* Brewery at Southwark. 
At eight o'clock in the morning Garibaldi drove up to 
the entrance, and was conducted, with evident satisfac- 
tion to himself, through the various ramifications of the 
works, throwing broadcast pretty speeches, and smiling 
blandly at the decorated vats. 

The two receptions at the Crystal Palace were 
perhaps the culminating points of Garibaldi's visit : one 
day was for the public in general, the other was exclu- 
sively for the working men. On the first of these Gari- 
baldi received a present of a sword, subscribed for by the 
Italians in London, and presented by Signor Semenza ; 
another was given at the same time to Menotti, and 
Garibaldi appropriately stated that they both hoped to 
carry them with them to Rome and Venice. 

The musical part of this entertainment was ferociously 
heroic, — the Garibaldi hymn, the national air of Madre 
Italia, and others ; and never did Sir Joseph Paxton's 
glass palace re-echo with such wild cheering as when the 
chorus of Arditi's La Garibaldina was sung, beginning 
with, 
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O Garibaldi, nostro salvator, 

Te seguiremo al campo del' onor : 

Risorga Italia, 

II sol di liberty 
Air armi, all' armi, andiamo I 

The audience at this juncture with one accord rose, 
and remained standing, turned towards the hero of the 
occasion, during the remainder of the piece, and when 
this was ended the voices of the multitude found scope. 
Men and women, artistes and conductor, joined in one 
overpowering demonstration of enthusiastic applause to 
that quiet demure-looking man, who sat there in a sort 
of glad yet quiet wonder. 

On the following Monday, the people's day, there 
was a repetition of the cheering and crowds, but no 
music, and it was tame compared with the Saturday's 
entertainment, though Garibaldi's speech was a neat 
production, and very creditable to him in every way, 
telling them that the one thing he had been struck with 
more than anything else was the order of a British crowd. 
* Half a million kept in check by a dozen policemen, 
plain, simple policemen ; and when I speak of Eng- 
lish policemen I take off my hat (suiting the action to 
the words), for there are no ^gendarmes ' or * mouchards * 
in this country. They cannot live in its free air. Do 
you know how this great fact is brought about ? I will 
tell you. It is because the English people love their 
Queen.' 

On April the 20th General Garibaldi was presented 
with the freedom of the City of London, on which occa- 
sion much that had occurred on the preceding days was 
repeated. A visit to Clifden House on the Thames, and 
a drive to see the Home Park at Windsor, were accom- 
plished in due course. At the latter the farmers wished 
to present him with a steam plough, but reflecting how 
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useless this would be on the thin coating of soil in 
Caprera, he refused it. 

Then came the sudden information one day, which 
csist a blank over the provinces and the Northern towns 
where Garibaldi was deeply engaged for endless visits, 
that the General was going off again directly to Caprera 
without carrying out his programme. It was a terrible 
blow to them, and men began asking the whys and 
the wherefores of such a sudden change. 

It was noised abroad that Garibaldi had come to 
consult a physician with regard to his wound, and .that 
physician deemed it necessary that he should retire 
gracefully from the provincial fatigues ; yet nobody could 
see that he looked much the worse. On Monday morn- 
ing appeared a letter in the papers from Dr. Partridge 
stating that he was doing well, and on the same day, 
almost before Dr. Partridge's ink was dry, Mr. Fergusson 
announced that Garibaldi was suffering from the effects 
of his tour, and required rest. That same evening 
Dr. Basile, the General's Italian physician, wrote a flat 
contradiction, saying that Garibaldi could go through 
his programme * safely and happily,' and people naturally 
found it hard to believe that he who had survived the 
dangers of endless campaigns should die *of a rose in 
aromatic pain.' 

When questioned in Parliament as to the current 
opinion that Napoleon had demanded Garibaldi's dis- 
missal. Lord Palmerston evasively answered that he 
believed Garibaldi to be overdone with fatigue, and 
stated that Napoleon had told Lord Clarendon that the 
General's reception had been a credit to England, and 
that he was much pleased with it ; but the French official 
journal, on hearing of this, informed us that Napoleon 
had said no such thing. 
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That some difference did exist at this time between 
France -and England is certain : that Lord Clarendon 
went overto Paris to adjust this, and that on his return 
GaribaMi got his dismissal, and the difference was 
healed, is undoubted. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone under- 
took to see the General, and is reported to have said 
something about his being an impedimentum in England, 
which did not please him. Whilst Garibaldi was in 
England receiving ovations. Napoleon refused to enter 
into amicable relations with England at the coming con- 
gress ; so Garibaldi was quietly told to decamp. The 
medical scheme was a very convenient one ; but surely 
if rest had been the object required, were there not 
thousands in England who would have welcomed him 
to their houses, and allowed him to dictate the amount 
of repose he required i 

There was an angry meeting on Primrose Hill, to 
combine the planting of an oak tree to the memory of 
Shakspeare with a protest against * those domineering 
upper classes who are sending away our guest so soon ; ' 
but it was put a stop to by the police. 

Garibaldi wrote himself to Negretti : — 

* Dear Negretti, — Knowing that you are accused of 
having induced me to leave England, you can assure 
the public that I do not depart instigated by you, but 
because / must leave this noble country until a favourable 
opportunity allows me to return to it to fulfil a duty so 
delightful to my heart by visiting that generous people, 
who were kind enough to invite me. — G. Garibaldi.* 

In spite of the medical solicitudes expressed about 
Garibaldi's health he continued to work hard until the 
day appointed for his departure without feeling any 
worse for it : he stood hour after hour in Mr. Seely's 
drawing room in London, shaking hands and receiving 
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deputations, in numbers that would have been trying even 
to the most vigorous ; and when asked to do a portion of 
his provincial tour, as much as his time would admit, he 
replied, * No, it must be all or none.' So on the Friday- 
following Mr. Gladstone's visit. Garibaldi had his boxes 
packed, and found himself on his way to Penquite, in 
Cornwall, where he proposed taking a hurried glance at 
his old friend Colonel Peard 

From this place he issued his address to the English 
people, thanking them for their reception of him, and 
breathing sentiments of affection and respect for our in- 
stitutions and our character, and just gentiy reminding 
us that Italy was not yet so happy and so free. ' On 
quitting this hospitable shore I can no longer conceal the 
secret wish of my heart ; in recommending the cause of 
oppressed peoples to the most generous and sagacious 
of nations.' Here was the secret of Garibaldi's visit to 
England. Had he succeeded ? Thus far, seemingly, he 
had not, but he had recovered his name and prestige^ 
and the Italians were prouder than ever of their great 
patriot, who had been received in England with ' right 
royal ovation.' 

The Duke of Sutherland's yacht lay off Fowey on 
the Cornwall coast It was a drizzling cold day, just like 
the one on which he had landed at Southampton, when 
Garibaldi took leave of his English friends. The Duke 
accompanied him to Caprera, and thence to Ischia, where 
Garibaldi went to take some mineral water baths, and 
the Neapolitans were just as glad to see him as they 
were four years before. Thousands left Naples daily to 
get a glimpse of him, and the lovely bay was alive with 
boats. 

Garibaldi would not receive a purse from his Eng- 
lish friends. They wished to subscribe a sum of money, 
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which, if invested, would secure him from want for the 
rest of his days. As yet his sons and his son-in-law were 
not so deeply involved as to oblige him to take it ; but he 
gladly accepted the yacht Ospreyy which they offered 
him, for the old General loved to skim along the blue 
waters of the inland sea, and there it lay for awhile at 
Caprera, until, as is the fate with most toys, the General 
got tired of it, and went out to sea in it less and less. 
Ricciotti Garibaldi looked on with covetous eyes at so 
much wealth lying idle in the harbour of Caprera, so he 
asked his father's permission to go a cruise one day in 
the Osprey, which was readily granted, and since then 
the Osprey has not been seen in the waters of Caprera. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE LAKES. 

It has been very hard for Italians to realise that the 
man, who marched all the way from Marsala to Naples 
in i860, only got a few leagues on his way from the 
Austrian frontier to Vienna in 1 866, and that their hero, 
after all, was much as other generals, when he had to 
contend with troops worth fighting with. The theatre 
of his operations this year was covered by eight geogra- 
phical square leagues situated between the Caffaro, Riva, 
and the upper course of the Chiese. In this space he 
indeed contrived to fight — well, say twenty bloody battles, 
though none but Bizecca is worthy of the name when 
such affairs as Sadowa and Koniggratz were going on 
in Germany, and doing far more for Italian unity than 
anything Garibaldi could do. 

It was nothing astonishing, either, to the sober-minded 
that Garibaldi's campaign in the Lakes was a mere 
fiasco. He was himself, to start with, enfeebled in health, 
and got badly wounded at the first serious encounter, so 
that his personal influence was greatly wanting in many 
emergencies ; and though the volunteer corps had been 
formed by the express order of the Government — for the 
popular feeling was such that they dared not do other- 
wise — nevertheless. La Marmora disliked them, and threw 
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every hindrance he could in the way of their being 
thoroughly well equipped. Garibaldi moreover, badly 
supported by the Government as he was, was sur- 
rounded by miserable intriguers. He had in his own 
camp enemies to contend with far worse than the Aus- 
trians : bureaucracy ; Government influence unworthily 
exercised ; false friends, on whom his generous nature 
would rely, but who systematically concealed from him 
the imperfect condition of matters essential to the wel- 
fare of his army and the honour of his name. 

And yet after all this, who does not long to romance 
about those Red Shirts fighting bravely. in the rocky 
Alps ? English were amongst them in shoals, for the 
English always loved the General's footsteps. From the 
kind lady and her husband, who pursued him with a 
silver cooking machine, and never let him fight * on an 
empty stomach,' down to the most casual volunteer, 
these English adored him. 

The war which was to decide whether Austria or 
Prussia should take the lead in Germany was immi- 
nent, and Italy, longing for her as yet * unredeemed ' 
territory, was very importunate at the Court of Berlin. 
It was in vain that Austria sought to buy her neutrality 
by promising to cede the Lombardo- Venetian territory, 
if Italy would but allow her to contend with Prussia 
single-handed ; and undoubtedly, if General La Mar- 
mora had had as much strength of mind on the battle- 
field as he had in the cabinet when he refused this 
offer, Italy would have had Trent and Trieste into the 
bargain ; for had Victor Emmanuel done anything at 
all in the field, had he but won a single battle, or even 
covered his defeat at Custozza, his allies would have in- 
sisted on this. As it was, beaten by land and by sea, 
Italy may consider every penny she spent, and every 
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life she lost on this war as wasted, for the same results 
could have been obtained by diplomacy without it. 
Surely General La Marmora and Cialdini were to blame 
for this, and ought to have known better the capabilities 
of their forces beforehand. 

Garibaldi got a polite request, whilst at Caprera, 
from the Minister of War, in May, to command the 
volunteers, which he answered thus : — * I accept with 
real gratitude the disposition proceeding from your 
ministry, and approved by His Majesty, with respect to 
the volunteer corps, and am grateful for the confidence 
shown me in entrusting me with the command of them.' 

Accordingly * the pirate of Caprera,' as a Venetian 
paper, still favourable to kaiserism, called him, soon set 
off by way of Genoa to join his troops who were gather- 
ing rapidly in Como, and people left the haunts of 
kaiserism, from the shores of the Adriatic, in boatloads 
to join him. 

The General himself would have preferred to open 
his attack elsewhere, by way of Udine, or Hungary — an 
old theory of Mazzini's, by the way, and moreover, one 
which Bismarck would have preferred ; for the Prussian 
Minister wrote to La Marmora, saying how sorry he was 
that the Italians were attacking the Austrians in the 
Quadrilateral, leaving them to choose their own field of 
action, as it were, instead of making a diversion in Hun- 
gary or elsewhere, where the discontented Magyars would 
have been only too glad to aid the invaders. 

But La Marmora thought otherwise, and Garibaldi 
found himself at the head of twenty battalions, with 
orders to make the best of his way by the mountain 
valleys to Trent. 

Como is a quaint old town with its minarets and 
arcades, stretching down to the shores of the Lake, 
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mysterious in its windings; and when inundated with 
Red Shirts, who dodged in and out of the arcades, and 
wandered down its narrow alleys, it looked doubly 
picturesque. Many of the volunteers were mere recruits 
of the rawest material — students, clerks, and artisans, 
amongst whom were interspersed a good number who 
had something to tell you of the affairs of '59 and '60. 
They most of them had money in their pockets, smoked 
vigorously but drank little, and as they were well behaved, 
the inhabitants of Como did not much object to their 
guests. If Garibaldi himself had been out for a row on 
the lake, the strand was covered with them, the arcades 
would disgorge hundreds of them, and amidst heart- 
stirring evvivas and the Garibaldi hymn, they would con- 
duct him to his quarters at a handsome private house at 
the bottom of the main street, in front of which half-a- 
dozen Red Shirts were perpetually drawn up. 

As in the Sicilian and other campaigns, the Gari- 
baldino of the Lakes was not burdened with much 
luggage. Over his red shirt, salterwise, he had a cloak, 
great coat, macintosh twisted tightly into a roll, and 
tied at both ends. Secured to a belt round his waist 
was his cartouche box ; pendant to a * frog ' was his 
bayonet; over his shoulders too he sometimes had a 
wooden canteen, or a sandwich-box strapped, or a liquor- 
flask, or some trifling luxuries in the way of socks, 
needles, and threads, pocket-handkerchiefs, matches, and 
cigars, bestowed in one of those leathern pouches with 
brazen clasps. 

These volunteers were a popular set of fellows, 
especially amongst ladies, who worked red shirts for 
them till they wore their fingers out, at Milan. All of 
these were addressed to ^ La Commissione femminile 
pelle Camicie Rosse, MilanOy notices of which institution. 
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were posted up at the comers of every street, and the 
names of the donors were published in the journals. 
Men of the best families, from Milan and elsewhere, 
hastened to join Garibaldi's ranks : to the reluctant a 
satirical letter, accompanied by a toy, would be sent by 
the fair ones. Even the Commissioner for the Italian 
Department of the French Exhibition deserted his post 
to join Garibaldi, and not content with leaving the 
honour of fighting to the male sex alone, a girl of seven- 
teen, named Marietti Giuliani, enlisted at Como under 
the name of Antonio Delfiore. 

The vivandiires who joined this army of Red Shirts 
were extremely picturesque in their costume. A pair of 
baggy trousers was partially hidden by a short green 
skirt, above which appeared one of the red shirts, fastened 
round the middle with a belt ; a jaunty little cap with a 
long tassel, and hair knitted up quite short ; they also 
wore a formidable-looking stiletto at their girdle to ward 
off any Garibaldians whose addresses might become too 
marked. 

The army set off from Como to Lecco. Palla- 
vicini, who was in command of the regulars at Aspro- 
monte, and Santa Rosa, who had been the General's 
jailer at Varignano, were then in command ; so Garibaldi 
evidently entertained no animosity on that score. At 
the landing stage at Como the scene was very gay. A 
perfect shower of roses was hurled at them from the 
balconies and windows, the little lake harbour was gay 
with flags and colouring, and on their way to Lecco, on 
the other arm of the Lake Como, a perfect flotilla of 
private boats accompanied them, although the first signs 
of a midsummer's dawn were only just lighting up the 
peaks of the mountains. 

Garibaldi on the occasion gave his usual thrilling 
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little address to his followers, urging them to summon 
their friends * to leave their homes in city, hill, or valley ' 
to come and fight for the emancipation of Italy. From 
Lecco this nucleus of the volunteer army set off for 
Bergamo, and thence to Brescia, gathering like a rolling 
snowball strength and solidity on the way. At every 
station the reception was magnificent, the inhabitants, 
rich and poor, breaking open gates and climbing palings 
to get a glimpse at the Liberator. It was curious to see 
how much more confidence the masses generally felt in 
these red-shirted raw recruits than they did in the well- 
trained legions commanded by Cialdini. 

Sal6, on the Lake of Garda, was the place allotted to 
the Garibaldians as their head-quarters. In many respects 
a delightfully situated town, with its terraces of fragrant 
lemon gloves, nestling under the Mount of St Bartholo- 
mew, and offering landscapes such as one sees nowhere 
else on the Italian lakes, from the wide extent of water, 
Sal6 for an army of several thousands was a veritable 
desert. 

They proceeded thither from Brescia. An eye-wit-r 
ness describes the irregularity with which they marched, 
as most striking after being with regulars : * Some of 
them were lying at full length on bullock waggons, 
with their rifles decorated with roses at their side, others 
were trudging sturdily along in the loosest manner, 
smoking with their shirts open, and their rugs rolled 
across their body.* 

Wretched work too it was for the volunteers at Sal6. 
Hardly a scrap of food to be had ; very few days indeed 
after they had been there the principal caffi in the town, 
the Caff^ Benaco, rejoicing in the classic name of the 
Lake of Garda, wrote up outside its door, * There being 
no bread, milk, maccaroni, or anything else, this house 
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is closed until further notice.' With consummate good 
humour the volunteers accepted their position of starva- 
tion, saying that as long as the lake was not dried up 
they would at least have plenty of water to drink ; and 
there they were huddled together in convents, granaries, 
and bams, without so much comfort or food as an 
ordinary well-to-do pig expects in its sty. 

Their arms were of the worst, they were wretchedly 
shod and clad, many having nothing but drawers and a 
shirt ; no cavalry, and but few guides : and this was the 
army which was expected to make its way to Vienna by 
way of the Tyrol. 

The opening passages in the campaign for the Gari- 
baldians were uneventful but satisfactory. They had a 
skirmish on the bridge over the Caffaro, just on the 
borders of the Trentino, with some Austrian volunteers, 
students, of the Vienna University, whom they drove 
back, killing a few, and from thence Garibaldi sent on 
an advance guard as far as Storo. His troops now 
numbered 18,000 volunteers, of all classes and all lan- 
guages, and the great difficulty he experienced was to 
get rid of bad characters, who took advantage of the 
opportunity to flock in crowds to his standard. Of 
these as many as 3,000 were sent away in the space 
of a few days. 

Then Garibaldi, just as his plans were matured for 
marching northward into the mountains, got a telegram 
from La Marmora telling him to occupy Lonato, about 
ten miles from the Lake of Garda, where the Austrians 
were threatening ; so the General addressed his volunteers 
accordingly, telling them that when they had driven the 
secular enemy from their land, then, and not till then, 
might they go home and reap the rewards of the brave. 
He recalled his advance guards from Storo, and at three 
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in the morning of the 27th Garibaldi left Sal6 for Lonato, 
abandoning the position he had taken up of watching 
the mountain passes by which the Austrians might 
debouch into Italy. 

In the face of the Garibaldians echeloned on the 
heights around Lonato, the Austrians abandoned their 
attack on Desenzano, and withdrew into Peschiera ; thus 
leaving Garibaldi free to return to Sal6 and recommence 
his operations on the Trentino. By this time the volun- 
teer force had grown far too large for its purpose. A light 
well-trained guerilla force of about half the size would 
have been far more useful amongst these hills ; but when 
an army of over 20,000 volunteers, badly clad, badly 
drilled, and badly fed, was centred at a wretched place 
like Sal6, never very productive in the way of eatables 
and drinkables at the best of times, the condition of 
affairs was deplorable. The unthoughtful inhabitants of 
Sal6 had not expected the return of the Garibaldians — at 
all events, not so soon — and when they turned up again 
after an absence of only eight and forty hours, everybody 
in the place was dumbfoundered. 

With the beginning of July the operations of the 
Garibaldians commenced. To re-enter the Trentino was 
Garibaldi's first object, and to do this it was necessary 
to drive the enemy from Monte Suelo. The Austrians 
occupied the slopes of the mountains in detachments, in 
all numbering about 3,000 men, and the volunteers did 
not quite like having to charge up-hill with their bayonet 
in face of the enemy's fire. Garibaldi, however, urged 
them on until they gained one height after the other 
and in the night after their engagement the Austrians 
abandoned their position. Rocca d' Anfo is a solitary 
fortalice at the base of the Caffaro pass, about twenty- 
five miles from Sal6, built on Monte Suelo, which rises 

R 2 
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above the village of Anfo, and bestrides the Caffaro ; 
it is picturesquely situated indeed, like a Rhine fortress, 
with curtains loop-holed for musketry extending in 
oblique lines all the way from the water's edge up to a 
height of at least 800 feet above the level of the road. 

This was a prize for Garibaldi ; but on this first day's 
contest of any real importance in the campaign (July 
the 2nd), Garibaldi was wounded, not so slightly as 
some will say, for the chief doctor of the volunteer staff 
describes the General as suffering from *a perforating 
wound by a small ball at the upper extremity of the 
left thigh ; * and it was necessary for him to lie up for 
a few days, and for the rest of the campaign to drive in 
a carriage, by which means much of his personal in- 
fluence and ubiquity was lost to his troops. 

On the day following the capture of Rocca d* Anfo 
was fought the battle of Koniggratz, which decided the 
result of the war, whilst Garibaldi and his ill-clad men 
were struggling in the Alps in endeavours which could 
result in nothing. 

Two roads, one north-west and the other north-east, 
lead from the Caffaro to Trent ; they formed a fortified 
triangle, at the vertex of which rises the xastle of 
Toblino, on the eastern the fort of Lardaro, on the south 
the fort of Ampola, and near Riva the fort of Teodosio ; 
and all these positions the Austrians were prepared to 
contest tooth and nail with the Garibaldians. 

After the affair of Rocca d' Anfo, Garibaldi marched on 
July the 5th to Darzo, which place was hotly contested ; 
and on July the i8th a final attack was made with the 
assistance of some field-pieces carefully disposed by Gari- 
baldi, who himself watched the attack from his carriage. 
The reward of this action was the recovery and occupa- 
tion of Storo, which had been taken by the Austrians 
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when Garibaldi retired on Lonato, and then he proceeded 
to the attack of the fort of Ampola, which introduces us 
to the most active and successful part of the campaign. 

This movement was to be protected and facilitated 
by the fleet on the Lake of Garda, which consisted of 
five gunboats under command of Colonel Elia^ one of 
* the thousand ' of Marsala fame. The Austrian flotilla, 
ten times as strong, had bombarded Gargnano and 
Bogliacco, making sad havoc amongst the Garibaldians 
stationed therein, and ruining the pretty villas on the 
margin of the lake. Day after day Elia would attack 
the Austrians with his brave little fleet, but these attacks 
were always repulsed with loss, so that the naval opera- 
tions on the Lake of Garda were almost as ineffectual as 
those in the Adriatic 

Garibaldi had the intention of constructing rafts with 
artillery on them, which the gunboats should tow within 
range of the enemy ; but the cannon destined for this 
purpose did not arrive at Desenzano until the campaign 
was over, for the materials intended for the lake were 
sent to Pieve di Buono — so excellently were the Italian 
war arrangements carried out. 

One day General Avezzana, commandant of the 
zone of Sal6, ordered a disarmed merchant boat, called 
the BenacOy to transport victuals for the soldiers at 
Gargnano ; he neglected to give orders for the flotilla to 
accompany it and protect it, so on the 17th some 
Austrian gunboats crossed over to Gargnano, almost 
reduced the town to ashes, made fearful havoc amongst 
the Garibaldians who were passing through the town 
on their way to Monte Nota, and seized their provisions 
on the Benaco, So much for the naval arrangements 
of the Garibaldians in this inland sea. 

Let us now return to Garibaldi and his projected 
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attack on Ampola. The head-quarters at Storo were 
highly picturesque. Many a tourist in the Italian lakes 
will remember how the village is built at the entrance of 
a gorge, nestling under rocks rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the valley which leads down to the 
miniature lake of Idro. Leaving the village on one side, 
the road leads up through the gorge to Tiamo, the vale 
of Ledro, and Riva ; on the other side it takes a westerly 
sweep, conducting through Condino to the Trentine 
capital, where Garibaldi was supposed to be purposing 
to form a junction with the royal forces after their in- 
tended victories in Venetia. 

General Kuhn was in command of the Austrians, 
and kept up continual sallies from Val d' Ampola, and 
from the Chiese valley, so that on July the i6th Austrian 
chasseurSy owing to the neglect of a Garibaldian officer, 
appeared just over Storo, and peppered the General's 
house in the village, and considerably alarmed the 
inhabitants. Garibaldi was out at the time making a 
reconnaissance in the direction of Ampola, and on his 
return was greeted with a warm fire from the Austrians, 
but escaped wonderfully amongst a shower of bullets 
which fell around him. At length the Austrians were 
compelled to retreat, and the village of Storo was left 
in peace. 

Garibaldi's head-quarters were anything but luxu- 
rious. He purposely employed Austrians in his service 
to dispel the feelings of dislike which were coupled with 
his name, and had it not been for the solicitude of 
Colonel and Mrs. Chambers, the General would have 
had but little in his larder ; as it was, they took good 
care of his inner man, administering to him every deli- 
cacy that could be found in this somewhat remote 
corner of the world, whilst his troops outside were in a 
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wretched condition, as their commissariat department 
was still at Lonato some fifty miles * away, and every 
Garibaldian was not followed, like their General, by a 
kind lady with a cooking apparatus. 

On July the i6th. Garibaldi commenced his operations 
on the fortress of Ampola. With great exertions the 
volunteers dragged up the rocky sides of the mountains 
great cannon, which were placed in commanding positions 
under Garibaldi's direction, whilst Spinazzi was entrusted 
with the command of the forces from Gargnano, with 
directions to occupy Monte Nota ; but owing to their 
want of knowledge of the roads, their want of arms, and 
the loss of the food that was stolen from them on the 
BenacOy they were in a sorry state, and at the close of 
the campaign Spinazzi was had up before a court-mar- 
tial, though the fault lay with the Government in not 
being more careful to supply him with the sinews of war. 

Garibaldi sent Major Enrico Cairoli, the indefati- 
gable son of the widow (who by the way had sent Gari- 
baldi an elegantly embroidered red shirt for this 
campaign, in the pocket of which was placed a photo- 
graph of the General's mother, re-produced secretly from 
one which he keeps in his room at Caprera), in the dead 
of night to occupy Monte Giovo, which was on the north 
of Ampola. This order Cairoli carried out to the letter, 
and thereby not only got a commanding position over 
Ampola, but also a bird's-eye view over the Valle della 
Giudiciaria and the Ledro valley. 

On July the 17th, Garibaldi commenced the attack on 
Ampola ; he threw something like 2,000 shells into the 
place, without much execution, however ; yet after this 
rimbombo of two days, as the Italians expressively put 
it, the commander saw fit to capitulate on the 19th, on 
which day at 1 1 o'clock in the morning, a white table- 
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cloth was hung out ; 1 30 prisoners and some artillery 
was the result According to agreement the fort of 
Ampola was to have held out six days for the Austrians, 
but owing to insubordination within, it was impossible ; 
the men were threatening to lock their officers up, had 
broken into the cellars, and had drunk forty gallons of 
wine, by the time the white table-cloth was hoisted, and 
on entering the fort Garibaldi found a much better 
supply of provisions than he had for his own men. 

That evening things looked considerably brighter 
for the Garibaldians, now they had captured this fort 
which was on the high road to Riva. Nevertheless it 
was disappointing to find how unpopular they were 
about here, and how little the Italian Tyrolese realised 
the merits of the great work of liberation which Gari- 
baldi was carrying out for them. Never once did they 
rise against their so-called Austrian oppressors, when by 
doing so Garibaldi's way would have been far easier ; 
the mere fact that they allowed a handful of Germans 
to protect these passes, proves that however much 
Italian papers might talk of the inhabitants of the 
Tyrol as * intoxicated with their first taste of freedom 
for centuries,' they would have much preferred being 
left alone under the rule of those * hated foreigners.' 

The Austrians took care, moreover, to keep alive the 
loyalty of the Tyrolese to their cause, by spreading in the 
villages which they evacuated reports to the effect that the 
Garibaldians were savage hordes, who had no respect for 
the rites of Christian burial, and who especially delighted 
in the mutilation of the dead ; they said they were 
atheists, satyrs, and cannibals, who went about desecrat- 
ing altars, outraging women, and eating children of 
tender years. So convinced were the inhabitants of 
these remote mountain villages of the truth of this, that 
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at one obscure hamlet where Garibaldi had left a cottage 
full of wounded, the peasants fell upon them with 
daggers and scythes. 

Garibaldi took great pains to dissipate these feelings 
wherever he went. He would exclaim : * Remember 
every Austrian prisoner is my son/ and would treat them 
as such ; different indeed was this from the report cur- 
rent about the Austrians after Lissa, who shot at Italian 
officers and men as they were struggling in the water, 
and who killed nine officers who were on a raft, accom- 
panying their shots with insulting cries. 

How different was this from the days of the Two 
Sicilies, when everybody worshipped the invading army ! 
However much Italians may talk of their * irredeemed 
compatriots of Trent and Trieste,' even now it is ob- 
vious to the most casual observer that the inhabitants 
would themselves prefer being left to less taxation, 
and an equally good government under the Austrian 
tyrant. 

At Ampola Garibaldi found a very satisfactory ad- 
dition to his military stores, with which he was able to 
equip an additional force of cavalry, to mount which he 
foraged the country round for horses ; and, moreover, he 
organised a flying column, which should forthwith move 
in the direction of Riva, composed of six companies of 
Chiassi's division, two batteries of the 7th brigade, and 
some of Menotti's men of the 9th. 

This column advanced in good spirits up the lovely 
Ledro valley, whilst the head-quarters of the army was 
removed to Tiarno di Sopra, which, with its sister 
village Tiarno di Sotto, was situated about five miles on 
the road to Riva. 

Up in this direction it was known that the Austrians 
were very strong ; so Chiassi and his men ought to have 
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been more on their guard ; yet about four in the morning 
they entered a village nearBizecca with their band playing 
and everything in gala fashion, to find themselves con- 
fronted by an Austrian force frem Riva of about 8,000 
strong. The Germans occupied the houses, and opened on 
the gay comers a withering fire which soon threw them 
into confusion. Somehow they managed to retire in fair 
order, firing the while, but at a severe loss. Chiassi, 
their brave leader, was struck by a ball in the side ; 
he fell thus into the hands of the enemy in a dying 
state, and was robbed of his watch and purse. An 
hour and a half later his dead body was recovered in 
a bayonet charge conducted by Major Dogliotti, and 
brought to Garibaldi, who exclaimed with emotion, * He 
died as he lived, a hero ; it is a beautiful and glorious 
end.' 

Chiassi had led a romantic life as an Italian patriot 
In '48 he was a soldier, then a conspirator, an exile, a 
deputy for parliament all in turn, whose fortunes for some 
years had been linked with Garibaldi and his enterprises. 
* Chiassi,* says Garibaldi, in his account of the * milky * is 
one of those who combine the merits of being a good 
citizen, and a consummate warrior, with the modesty of 
a virgin.' 

To remedy this disaster, Menotti and Ricciotti 
Garibaldi came bravely to the fore, whilst the General 
himself sat in his carriage urging on his men ; his son- 
in-law Canzio too distinguished himself for bravery ; a 
regular family coterie it was urging on the Red Shirts, 
one which gladdened the heart of the paternal General. 
This week's fighting has been aptly termed * Garibaldi's 
week in the Tyrol.' He had captured Darzo and 
Ampola, he had had the best of an engagement at 
Condino, and was about to execute his coup de grdce at 
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Bizecca, from which now poured forth shoals of Austrians 
to take advantage of the repulse of Chiassi, and this 
sally seemed even to threaten the recovery of Tiarno. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the Garibaldi 
family, with the assistance of some brave young officers, 
could get their men to fight ; officers and guides were 
galloping to and fro shouting, encouraging, and exhort- 
ing. It was a stirring scene, and one which cost the 
Garibaldians dear. The Red Shirts disapproved of the 
Austrian fire ; they began by retiring before the attack. 
Garibaldi from his carriage looked daggers at them, and 
exclaimed *Send this canaglia to their duty,' almost 
hoarse with anger, whilst all around the bugles never 
ceased to utter their futile orders to advance. 

At length two companies of picked men were sent 
rdund towards the hill-tops which overlooked Bizecca, 
and Major Dogliotti took up a position on a grassy slope 
to the right of the village, and together they commenced 
a diagonal fire across the valley on the village, which ar- 
rested the advance of the foe ; and all this took place amid 
the pastoral beauty of the Val di Ledro, a spot where 
the smoke of burning villages and the din of arms had 
been unknown before, and contrasted strangely with the 
still Alpine beauty that ranged beyond the narrow limits 
of the fight 

By degrees, the rout of the morning was being turned 
against the enemy, by the steady advance of the Bersag- 
lieri, and the shower of bullets from Dogliotti's battery. 
So . the Red Shirts were at length prevailed upon to 
answer to the appeal of their leader ; they made a rush 
on the village of Bizecca with the bayonet. It was 
carried, and the battle ended. 

The nature of the ground concealed some of the 
distressing sights incident on such a contest, and the 
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Austrians managed to carry off their dead and wounded, 
but left thirty prisoners ; whilst forty or fifty Italians 
lay dead near the road, and many more were hidden by 
the thick brushwood, behind which, whilst skirmishing, 
they had taken shelter. The contest had from first to 
last occupied a dozen hours ; and between killed and 
wounded, the Garibaldians had lost well over a thousand 
men. 

Menotti and Ricciotti distinguished themselves, as 
sons worthy of their warlike father ; but all this was of 
little avail. With the capture of Bizecca the active 
part of Garibaldi's campaign was at an end. For the 
few remaining days before the armistice he busied 
himself in occupying positions which would ensure his 
advance on Riva, and moreover ensure his not being 
attacked from the Chiese valley. 

The number of officers who fell on this day of 
Bizecca was considerable, for they had to expose them- 
selves to unusual dangers, and their uniform had pointed 
them out to the sharp eyes of the trained Bohemians 
and the Kaiserjagers of the Tyrol. Bezzi, who com- 
manded a detachment, was wounded in the ankle ; twice 
had he been condemned to death by the Austrians ; so 
Canzio, the General's son-in-law, went up to him and 
begged him to seek a place of safety, whilst he under- 
took to occupy the place of danger he had vacated. 

But it was in vain that these fair Alpine valleys had 
been saturated with Italian blood. A few days after the 
capture of Bizecca, when the Garibaldians were in full 
march on Lardaro, the possession of which would have 
put Riva into their hands, news came of the intended 
armistice, and orders for Garibaldi to quit the Trentino. 

The Garibaldian hospitals in this campaign were a 
disgrace to a civilised nation. It was owing to the 
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effects of a miserable clique who surrounded Garibaldi, 
and who allowed their political jealousies to mar the 
method and system of every department. One of the 
ablest medical practitioners in Italy had offered his 
services, and was rejected. Stores sent by a generous 
ladies' committee at Milan were appropriated, and sent 
elsewhere by the heads of this medical staff, simply 
because they had been addressed to an English lady 
who did not belong to their clique ; and all the while 
poor misguided Garibaldi would say : * I dream of my 
wounded ; tell them that I am ever dreaming of them.' If 
instead of dreaming he had taken more effectual measures 
to put down this cliquism, the wounded would not have 
suffered so severely. As it was, Garibaldi's organi- 
sation was, as usual, deplorable. However excellent he 
may have been in the field, actuated by a sort of inspi- 
ration, as some will have it, all this disappeared when he 
came to treat of other things than strategy. There was 
not an ambulance waggon, no bandages, no lint, no food, 
and many of the wounded received no assistance for 
hours. One or two ladies, not influenced by this party 
feeling, tore up their dresses, and the parish priest of 
Tiarno di Sotto, though no friend of Garibaldi's, set his 
parishioners to work to make lint and bandages for the 
sufferers, who strewed the pavement of his parish church. 
It was a sad disappointment to Garibaldi when he was 
forced to abandon his march on Riva, for the Austrian s 
had left but three companies therein. They had thrown 
a number of their cannon into the lake, they had hurled 
their mortars down the heights of Roveredo and smashed 
them to pieces. In a word, with Medici advancing on 
one side, and Garibaldi at Riva, the whole Trentino 
must have fallen into the hands of the Italians had not 
the regulars disgraced themselves at Custozza, and 
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instead of trying to make up their losses, quietly 
retreated and allowed the Austrians to reap the full 
benefits of their victory. 

It is said that Napoleon III. suggested that it might 
be more useful for Italy not to make war with too much 
vigour, not wishing Austria to be beaten so thoroughly 
as she was at Sadpwa. Whether he did say this, or 
whether it was invented as a cover for Italian disgrace, 
or not, they certainly did make war with next to no 
vigour at all, and did next to no service to their allies. 

* If ever I lose my senses,' said Garibaldi in his 
exasperation, * it will be in this campaign ;' and in his 
later dealings in the Tyrol Garibaldi evinced evident 
signs of losing them, as he had done at Aspromonte, 
and as he was going to do next year at Mentana ; for 
during the suspension of hostilities, pending the peace, 
a curious offer was made to him by one of his guides, 
who said he had an uncle at Trent, and that he had had 
some conversation with Prince Napoleon, and with 
Visconti-Venosta at Ferrara, and that their joint opinion 
was that it would be highly convenient if Garibaldi were 
to send some hundreds of his volunteers, disguised as 
peasants, into the Trentino to start a guerilla warfare, 
and to excite a revolution in the Tyrol against Austria, 
and that this would have a wonderful effect on the 
impending negotiations for peace with a view to 
obtaining the Southern Tyrol for Italy. 

Now this was just an expedition after Garibaldi's 
own heart, lawless, unrestrained. To command a pack 
of * virtuous bandits,' was rather romantic according to 
his way of thinking. Luckily the plan came too late, 
and peace was decided upon before he had an oppor- 
tunity of exposing his men to be hung as bandits, if 
captured, on gibbets by the roadside. 
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Garibaldi now wisely decided to return to Caprera 
without so much as taking his seat in the Chambers 
at Florence to protest against the terms of peace ; his 
military prestige was rather dissipated by the little he 
had done, or, more properly speaking, been allowed to 
do for his country. His last order of the day to his 
volunteers was one of those pleasant exhortations to 
that disinterestedness of which he himself has given us 
so many examples. 'The volunteers have done their 
duty,' he proclaimed ; ' such consciousness is the only 
reward to which their patriotic hearts can aspire.* 

Though Italy now got for herself the Lombardo- 
Venetian territory, it was not in accordance with Gari- 
baldi's notion of affairs ; he was inclined to look upon 
the whole of this campaign, and rightly so, in the light 
of a national disgrace. These feelings he thus expresses 
in his * Rule of the Monk.' * She, Venice, emerges from 
foreign dominion, not through her own acts, but by the 
courage of others. Oh ! if only her liberty had been 
won by the valour of her brethren ! But no, she was 
redeemed by foreign swords. Sadowa, the glory of 
Prussia, freed Venice, and the Italian nation asks no 
veil to hide this dishonour.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MENTANA. 

The year 1867 was a right busy one for General 
Garibaldi. In it he exercised all his energies, political 
and strategical, to accomplish the wish of his life, the 
annihilation of the temporal power of the Pope, and in 
this he failed. However we may admire the expediency 
of trying to make Rome the capital of Italy, we 
cannot forget that Garibaldi, in pursuing his desire, set at 
defiance the authority of his country and his king, dis- 
regarded the will of a parliament elected by a suffrage 
well nigh universal, and urged Italy to break her pledge 
with France, by which she had agreed to leave the Pope 
in possession of Rome, if France withdrew her troops 
as the convention of September 1 864 required. Hence 
France was at liberty, in accordance with a clause in 
this convention, to return to Rome and protect the 
hierarchy from the attack of Garibaldi. 

The departure of the French was considered by 
the Moderates as the first stepping-stone towards the 
acquisition of Rome. A revolution so great as this 
naturally required time to bring it about, and Italy had 
gone through so many revolutions during the last 
twenty years, that* anything rapid would be detrimental 
to her welfare ; she wanted rest and common sense. 
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neither of which Garibaldi would allow her to have. 
He was determined to precipitate matters in the face of 
every far-seeing statesman, long before affairs were ripe, 
confusing thereby all their manoeuvres by cutting across 
their most skilfully arranged preparations. 

Though but small in point of numbers, the ' party of 
action * was strong in Rome after the departure of the 
French. Pope Pius might frequently witness, as he 
drove through his city, signs of this, such as dogs 
running about with tricoloured cockades tied to their 
tails ; and of all this the comitato nazionale was the 
centre. The events of *66 and the freedom of Venice* 
had kept them occupied for a time elsewhere, but 
now, early in '67, began the angry demands of the 
Roman patriots for action, and Garibaldi put in a sudden 
appearance in Florence in the February of that year, to 
ignite the train which would lead to the explosion. 

The General's electioneering tour this spring was 
remarkable for the animosity of feeling revealed by it, 
and for his close alliance with revolutionists of the 
reddest type. At Venice, where he tarried for a few 
days, the patriarch's palace was endangered by the mob, 
who danced around it with cries of * Death to the priests ! * 
while Garibaldi had some difficulty in pacifying them by 
vociferating, * Death to no one 1 ' 

Whilst at Chioggia, near Venice, a pleasant little 
episode occurred apart from the rage of politics, which 
brings back old memories of Garibaldi's better days. 
A boatman called Penso came to him and reminded 
him that he had rowed in the boat which carried Gari- 
baldi in 1849 with his sick wife from the Austrian 
pursuers, and begged him to free him from a calumnious 
charge against him of having robbed him on that occa-. 
sion. * Ah ! ' said Garibaldi, seizing Penso by the hands 

S 
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and kissing him on both cheeks, 'at that time it was 
impossible to rob me, for I had nothing to lose.' 

At Verona, outside the Porta Nuova, thousands of 
people met Garibaldi, singing hosannahs to their patriot 
liberator, and begged him to baptise a child, which he 
accordingly did, using the following words : * I baptise 
thee in the name of God, and of the legislator Jesus. 
Mayest thou become an apostle of truth ! Love thy 
neighbour, assist the unfortunate, be strong to combat 
the tyrants of the conscience and of the body ; be worthy 
of the brave Chiassi, whose name I give to thee. 
Adieu ! * And then would Garibaldi goad the crowd to 
fury by speaking of the newly elected Deputies as 
having amongst them *the partisans of liberticide 
projects, the satellites of fallen dynasties.' 

At Legnano a large crowd assembled and addressed 
him with cries of * Viva Garibaldi, the son of God.' He 
would chide them gently, and bid them be less pointedly 
enthusiastic in their expressions, as the priests and the 
Roman Catholic papers were sure to take these up as a 
handle against him. 

The result of this electioneering tour was that 
(jraribaldi was elected deputy for four different places 
for the new Parliament. 

In March, the Centre of Insurrection^ a body of men 
in Florence, proposed to Garibaldi to call himself 
* General of the Roman Republic' This he agreed to 
do. Then at Rome there was formed a Centre of Emi- 
gration^ a body of men who corresponded with exiled 
patriots, and who quarrelled with another body, called the 
National Assembly y about the ways and means of action. 
This quarrel Garibaldi tried hard to appease, but it was 
not until July diat matters were put to rights, and the 
two Roman revolutionary societies formed themselves 
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into one under the title of the Roman National Union. 
But they still continued to fight amongst themselves 
about actions they hoped to bring about. They bought 
arms and buried them, but thereby spoilt them with 
rust, and Garibaldi soon realised how little assistance he 
must expect in his plans from the Romans themselves. 

Everyone was astonished when Garibaldi disappeared 
suddenly from the scenes in Italy and turned up at the 
Universal Peace Congress then being held at Geneva. 
As an apostle of peace, they expected he would no 
longer strive to embroil affairs in Rome. However, he 
soon undeceived them by speaking vehemently against 
the priesthood, rather to the dismay of those who had 
gone thither simply to advocate peace. His reception 
wa$ magnificent. He went straight to the Congress 
Hall, where he put before the vote of the Assembly 
a series of propositions, the pith of which was con- 
tained in Number the 6th, * The Papacy is declared to 
have fallen.' 

Still intent on Rome, he returned to Italy, and there 
at the villa Cairoli, in Belgirate, he called the Italians to 
arms, to march on Rome, speaking in heated terms from 
the balcony of a window as follows : — * We must go to 
Rome to clear out that den of vipers, to make soapsuds 
and scour out and wipe off that black stain ; for without 
all this cleansing our nation will never be itself, and if 
this Italy of ours does not occupy the place it ought, 
it is on account of that black race of priests, a worse 
plague than the cholera morbus.* 

The ultra-Republican party tried to dissuade him 

from his undertaking ; they thought the presence of a 

king in the Eternal City little better than that of a pope. 

The Union in Rome, the secret societies, all were for a 

repetition of 1849— namely, to leave the Pope free as the 

s 2 
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head of the Church, whilst they established a Republic 
which should spread its fangs over the rest of Italy from 
the fountain-head of Rome. Yet as Garibaldi's expedi- 
tion became more imminent, the Roman Union became 
more amenable to his plans. On the 22nd of September, 
they issued an address which spoke of their willingness 
to acquiesce, if not actively, to participate in it. Troops 
now began to collect from all sides as Garibaldi ap- 
proached the Roman frontier. 

Meanwhile, the Italian Minister, Ratazzi, watched 
anxiously the course which events were taking, and 
finally decided upon arresting this insubordinate subject 
at Sinalunga. Garibaldi had planned to take his volun- 
teers to seize Viterbo, whilst Nicotera was to surprise 
Villetri from the side of Naples, and Menotti Garibaldi 
was to possess himself of Monte Rotondo, in the very 
heart of the Pontifical States. 

The Pope and his Minister, Cardinal AntonelH, did 
not manifest the alarm that might have been expected 
of them under such circumstances. A story went 
around that the Pope, when a hospital nurse com- 
plained to him of the approach of Garibaldi, reproved 
her thus : * O woman of little faith, know you not, 
Heaven never sends two plagues at once } we have the 
cholera, it is not in the course of things that we shall 
have Garibaldi.' Probably this sage prophecy of his was 
founded on the knowledge of Garibaldi's intended arrest. 

The night before this event Garibaldi was entertained 
at a banquet by the Syndic and Municipal Secretary of 
Sinalunga, who all the while had the order for the 
arrest in their pockets. On the following morning, at 
four o'clock, the General was roused from his sleep, and 
hurriedly taken off without so much as a hat on his 
head, and his toilette very incomplete, to the train. 
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When the Florentines heard of it they were furious, 
and Ratazzi had somewhat to do to escape to the 
Pitti for protection ; so the prisoner did not stop at 
Florence. 

At Pistoia, he wrote on a scrap of paper : * The 
Romans have the right of slaves — that of rising against 
their tyrants, the priests. The Italians have the right 
to assist them, if even fifty Garibaldis were in prison ; 
so, avantiy Italiani^ avanti ! ' This note, which soon 
appeared in the papers, it is needless to say, did not 
tend to calm the troubled waters. 

At Alessandria Garibaldi was put into the fortress, 
and the Minister of Marine hurried there to arrange 
about his peaceful retirement to Caprera, on the sole 
condition that he remained quiet. So the prisoner was 
conducted to a ship by way of Genoa. This seaport 
town looked on Garibaldi as her own, for was not he a 
native of Nice, once in the possession of the Genoese 
Republic } He was therefore received with enthusiasm, 
and in a leading paper in Genoa, the *Movimento,' Gari- 
baldi stated : * In the citadel of Alessandria, I was told 
that I might return free to Caprera, without any con- 
ditions. This is to put the matter beyond all doubt' 

Instead of healing the political difficulties. Garibaldi's 
arrest served only to make matters worse in the Roman 
question : the Giunta became more active, the volunteers 
assembled more rapidly, and from his prison at Caprera 
— for he was guarded there by four steamers and a 
frigate of the royal navy — Garibaldi managed to send 
them words of encouragement from time to time, asking 
them if Italy, tei rifled at the arrest of one man, would 
withdraw from its glorious mission, and concluding : — 
* Italians, in every way possible you should prosecute 
the redemption of Rome.' 
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Meanwhile, the volunteers grew more formidable in 
their operations day by day. There was Nicotera, 
advancing from the Neapolitan frontier; there was 
Acerbi, at Orvieto ; there was Menotti Garibaldi at 
Rieti. Everywhere the Papalini were discomfited ; 
at Acquapendente, at Viterbo, and from his head- 
quarters at Nerola, Menotti carried on a guerilla war- 
fare worthy of his father, even threatening the town of 
Tivoli, within a few miles of Rome. 

During the absence of Garibaldi, several notable 
episodes occurred in the campaign. There was the 
brave defence of the * Valentini dairy,' by Bernardi of 
Siena, and then there was the attempt on Rome by the 
brothers Enrico and Giovanni Cairoli, worthy of being 
classed with the heroic episodes of antiquity. Out of 
the most valiant of the volunteers, Enrico Cairoli chose 
sixty men to join him in an expedition the object of 
which was to introduce arms into the Eternal City by 
means of boats on the Tiber. In his order of the day, 
Cairoli told his men that the undertaking was * more than 
difficult and dangerous, it is desperate : yet I hope to do 
my duty ; and if I fail, every one of you is at liberty to 
blow out my brains, and I will do the same by you.' 

After overcoming several dangers, the brave band 
left their boats for the Tiber bank at the Vigna Glori, 
in which he disposed his men, and awaited an attack, 
hoping the while that the Romans would rise in arms 
to his assistance. No Romans, however, came ; and 
instead of them poured up the red-trousered soldiers of 
the Antibes legion, with a considerable body of the 
Papal troops. Cairoli at once saw that his mission 
was abortive, but determined on a desperate struggle. 
Few escaped alive, and the vineyard was bathed with 
their blood. Enrico and Giovanni Cairoli both fell 
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fighting bravely to the last : Enrico, mortally wounded, 
Giovanni, dangerously. The dying Enrico was de- 
spatched brutally before hi$ brother's eyes, and Giovanni 
was removed to the horrors of a Papal prison. So 
widow Cairoli lost a second son in the cause : a third, 
Benedetto, is well known to-day in the Italian political 
world, as a Prime Minister of repute, and ^s the man 
who saved his sovereign's life, in November 1878, from 
the assassin's knife, at the risk of his own. 

On the 22nd of this month, a great fright awaited 
the Holy Father in Rome. His barracks of the Serristori 
were blown into the air, and fifty of his Zouaves perished 
in the ruins : a mine, too, was discovered under the bar- 
racks of Sorano, and an Orsini bomb was thrown into 
the Piazza Colonna. No wonder, then, that Pius IX. 
listened somewhat attentively to Cardinal Antonelli, 
when he suggested the expediency of leaving Rome for 
Civita Vecchia. The Pope wa3 inexorable in bis deter- 
mination not to give way one step to popular feeling, 
and when the Romans presented him with a petition 
signed by 12,000 citizens, entreating him to call Victor 
Emmanuel's army into Rome, not a word would he hear 
of it. With French aid he was determined to hold his 
temporal power. 

On October the 25th, there was the contest in the 
Casa Ajani, on the Trastavere, where forty revolutionists 
were in the habit of assembling, making of the place a 
sort of private arsenal, and manufacturing therein Orsini 
bombs, and other explosive materials, for the purposes 
described above. One day the Papal Zouaves caught 
them all together at their work, and laid siege to the 
house. A woman, Signpra Arquati by name, who had 
a husband and son amongst the forty, distinguished 
herself by rushing from room to room, supplying the 
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men with ammunition, throughout the whole of this 
fearful contest. She fell, at length, transfixed by a 
Zouave bayonet : on the spot where she died, her hus- 
band and son, later on, erected a marble monument to 
her memory. And now, every 25 th of October, at 
No. 97, Via della Lungaretta, in Trastavere, the anni- 
versary of this event, the curious may find the house 
draped in black damask, out of the midst of which 
appears the white bust of Signora Arquati, surrounded 
by flowers and laurel wreaths. 

Garibaldi all this while was meditating his escape 
from Caprera. 

In the fortress of Alessandria, he had promised, at 
whatever hazard, to join his troops near Rome ; but it was 
difficult for him to fulfil this promise, as an expedition 
he took one day to La Maddalena with his daughter 
Theresita proved to him, for his boat was fired at, as a 
warning to him not to attempt to leave his island prison. 

The escape from Caprera may certainly be counted 
as not least amongst the many exciting episodes in 
Garibaldi's life. He pretended to be ill for some days, 
appearing not even to the inmates of his house : and 
then, on October the 14th, taking advantage of a misty 
sky and dark night, he set off for the little bay of Stagna- 
rello, with Fruscianti and another of his faithful friends. 
There he found a little skiff awaiting him — one of those 
frail barks which are used for duck-shooting in these 
parts — and all alone, with oars and helm to manage, be 
set out into the raging sea. After a perilous crossing 
of the strait, he reached the point of Moneta, on the 
island of La Maddalena : there he lay concealed in the 
house of Mrs. Collins till the following night, when a 
horse was provided for him to take him to the point of 
the island nearest Sardinia. 
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It took him six hours to cross over to Sardinia, and 
on his arrival he put into a grotto by the seashore, near 
a peasant's hut, during the hours of daylight. This 
peasant then procured him horses that took him and' 
a friend who had accompanied him from La Madda- 
lena, to the port of S. Paolo, where he expected to 
meet his son-in-law,* Canzio, with a boat to take him 
to the mainland. However, Canzio was not there, so 
Garibaldi — who, by the way, managed to escape detec- 
tion by having shaved off his beard, and for the nonce 
abandoned his red shirt — proceeded to Porto Prudenza, 
where Canzio met him, and they set off without delay 
together for the continent. 

Adverse winds kept theni out at sea until the 19th, 
and then, at 7 P.M., they landed at Vado, by running 
the vessel into some reeds, only to find themselves in a 
hopeless swamp, through which they wandered in the 
dark for hours, until they met some inhabitants- who 
were able to direct them to a neighbouring village. 
Thence they took a carriage to Leghorn, a distance of 
eighteen miles, and then on, without delay, to Florence. 

Then followed the most extraordinary feature of the 
whole transaction. Garibaldi, so lately a prisoner in 
Caprera, only just let out of the fortress of Alessandria 
on ticket-of-leave, so to speak, was lodging in a public 
square of Florence, addressing people from his balcony 
and the Loggia de* Lanzi, and no steps were taken by 
the Government, under whose very eyes all this went on, 
to arrest him. As a matter of fact, the Ratazzi Ministry 
found they had made a mistake, and that the arrest had 
not had any of the results they desired. They feared 
popular animosity if they repeated it, and, moreover, 
they had now adopted a different line of conduct. As 
France had intimated her intention of interfering in the 
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Roman question, the Italians wisely decided only to 
look on and leave events to shape themselves ; and 
agreed to allow Garibaldi, as at Aspromonte, to proceed 
to his destruction. 

So from the balcony in the Piazza Santa Maria No- 
vella, Garibaldi was allowed to say what he liked about 
the Pope, and about his proposed campaign. I 

Before leaving Florence, Garibaldi embraced Bene- 
detto Cairoli, whose brothers were then marching on 
Rome, saying, at the same time : * Of all the risky 
and dangerous enterprises that I have undertaken in 
my life, the most arduous, and the most beautiful, and 
that of which I am the proudest, is my escape from 
Caprera' 

At the very same time that Garibaldi was leaving 
Florence by train for Terni, to join his son Menotti, 
the French frigate, the Passepartout, entered Civita 
Vecchia, with the first instalment of assistance for the 
Pope. 

With the exception of two cannon, excellent for 
festive occasions, but of little use in war. Garibaldi's 
volunteers possessed but little in the way of warlike 
material ; and as for ambulances, there was not a pre- 
tence of any. 

His forces were just drawn up into battalions — no 
further organisation than this : no sign distinguished 
one company from the other : no one knew the officers 
from the men. There were just 7,000 heads, dressed 
in so many hats of black, white, grey, red, straw, or 
felt. Their cloaks and clothes were of the same motley 
description : they were badly shod : a bed-quilt con- 
verted into a cloak, and fastened by a buckle, was a 
frequent sight : and the soldiers knew their officers only 
by the fact that they carried the branch of a tree instead 
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of a sword : whilst mules, with rope bridles, and asses 
from the Sabine villages, followed by the peasant 
owners for fear of losing them, formed the bulk of their 
cavalry. 

On reaching Temi, Garibaldi set about organising 
his bands, and preparing them as best he could for 
marching direct on Passo Corese. They were divided 
in two columns ; with one he took the high road, and 
the other he sent round by the hills; and they were 
both to meet before Monte Rotondo. 

This town crowns a hill overlooking the Tiber 
valley. It is open on the east, but shut in on the 
west by a solid wall and rock : in the centre of the 
towa is the palace of Prince Piombino, with a tower 
from which Rome and the valley form a delightful 
panorama. The possessor of Monte Rotondo commands 
both roads leading to Rome — the one over the Ponte 
Salario, and the other over the Ponte Nomentano. 

An attack was led by the vanguard on the eastern 
gate by Colonel Frigesy and Ricciotti Garibaldi ; they 
thundered with their weapons at the gate, crying, * Open, 
we are Italians !' but receiving no response, they set fire 
to it, and rushed in through the flames. Fighting inch 
by inch, they at last won some of the houses near the 
gate, and when towards evening Garibaldi came up with 
reinforcements, they succeeded in carrying the place 
before daybreak, and Garibaldi found himself comfort- 
ably housed in Prince Piombino's palace, looking down 
on his beloved Rome ; better quarters indeed than a 
confessional in which he had snatched a few moments' 
repose on the previous evening. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Garibaldians were not over 
careful to respect religious edifices or the religious feel- 
ings which were so strong in the vicinity of Rome ; for 
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you would occasionally see a lovely Madonna's head, 
crown and all, with some of her tawdry tinsel still hang- 
ing to it, held aloft on the bayonet of a soldier. They 
were quartered in the convent of Saint Mary Magdalen, 
and sad havoc they made of the place, for the pix and 
large gilt lamp were broken, and an ostensoir^ a chalice, 
and chasuble were carried off. The priest only managed 
to save his consecrated wafers by putting them into 
his pocket. 

Garibaldi was severe on the perpetrators of these and 
other atrocities, and had seven of the worst of them 
shot in the piazza of Monte Rotondo. 

For twenty-seven hours the fight in Monte Rotondo 
had lasted, and then they had but little time allowed them 
for rest, for General Kantzler sent from Rome a body of 
papaliniy who attacked the station of Monte Rotondo, and 
bayonetted with unheard-of barbarity some Garibaldian 
wounded who were in the waiting room. However, they 
were soon repulsed, and Garibaldi addressed his volun- 
teers that evening from the Prince's palace. * Yes, also 
in the Roman Campagna my volunteers have equalled 
their glorious Calatafimi. Storms, nakedness, fastings, 
almost unbelievable, all have failed to shake their 
brilliant spirit' Many Zouave prisoners were taken at 
Monte Rotondo, and amongst them were discovered 
several fanatical priests who had doffed the cassock to 
fight the battles of their cause. 

Three days after this, with his forces now made up to 
15,000, and slightly better provided with arms. Garibaldi 
marched on to the Zechinella, a large farmhouse about 
a mile distant from the Ponte della Mentana, and only 
four miles and a half from Rome. On their approach 
the enemy crossed the bridges, blowing up one, and 
mining the other. 
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Whilst the Pope's soldiers were fighting for him out- 
side the city, his Holiness was very busy proclaiming 
Rome in a state of siege, filling his prisons with sus- 
pected patriots, and eagerly imploring the French to 
hurry up to his assistance. 

Victor Emmanuel meanwhile spoke out his dis- 
approval of the volunteer movement * Europe knows,* 
he said, * that the standard raised in our neighbour's 
territory, on which is written the destruction of the 
supreme spiritual authority of the head of the Catholic 
Church, is none of ours. War with our ally would be 
fratricide.' And so Garibaldi knew what he had to 
expect from Cialdini's army, which was marching into 
the Papal States with the ostensive object of looking 
after the King's interest during the struggle which Gari- 
baldi had raised. 

About this time the people in Rome were anxiously 
expecting the arrival of Garibaldi amongst them : it was 
known that he was victorious, that the enemy were 
driven out of Monte Rotondo, that the gates of Rome 
were open, and yet he came not. 

Priestly boxes, and priestly portmanteaux were being 
packed in hot haste, and carriages full of them poured 
daily down the road to Civita Vecchia. No one dreamt 
but that ere another night came Garibaldi would mount 
Pius IX.'s couch in the Vatican. 

Yet there were several reasons for this delay. Firstly, 
the Pope's troops had blown up all the bridges except 
the Mentana one, which was strongly fortified and 
mined ; and secondly, Garibaldi had his own plans for 
entering the city. Four thousand pounds was the price 
which the Pope's governor at the castle of St. Angelo 
placed on his honour, and 4,000/. had been raised by 
the instrumentality of Garibaldi's English admirers ; for 
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this sum the key of Rome was to be handed over to the 
General. 

On the very day that this was to take place, the 
governor was removed from his post, and the French 
marched up from CiviJta Vecchia. Treachery was sus- 
pected, and what that treachery was the reader has 
learnt in the Introduction. 

Now when this opening was cut off. Garibaldi re- 
solved to retreat from his position by the Mentana 
bridge — a retreat which seemed uncalled for to many of 
the volunteers, and no less than 5,000 threw down their 
arms and deserted his cause. This retreat was an inci- 
dent of evil augury in Garibaldi's career. It showed 
that his mXxXzxy prestige was gone. He had no longer 
that irresistible charm over his men which compelled 
them to do his bidding. Moreover, the Mazzinian 
party, who looked with disfavour on the expedition 
because their chief disliked it, began to spread sinister 
reports among the Garibaldian forces, urging them 
rather to hasten to Florence and assault the King in 
the Pitti Palace, and set up the Republican flag before 
going to dethrone the Pope. 

So Garibaldi beat a retreat on Monte Rotondo, sad 
in heart, and with only few followers compared with the 
large army with which he had left it On November 
the 1st, he held a meeting in the palace, at which were 
present Menotti and Ricciotti, Canzio, Bertani, and others, 
and that day he spoke out to his men from the balcony, 
warmly exhorting them to remember the object of the 
campaign, and reminding them that if they were opposed 
to the will of their country, at all events in his and their 
own estimation their cause was a just one. 

As an address issued to his volunteers gives us 
Garibaldi's own opinion as to the movements of the 
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Royalists, we will give it here. * The Government of 
Florence has invaded the Roman territory, already won 
by us with precious blood from the enemies of Italy ; we 
ought to receive our brothers in arms with love, and aid 
them in driving out of Rome the mercenary sustainers 
of tyranny ; but if base deeds, the continuation of the 
vile Convention of September, in mean consort with 
Jesuitism, shall urge us to lay down our arms in obedience 
to the order of December the 2nd, then will I let the 
world know, that I alone, a Roman general, with full 
power, elected by the universal suffrage of the only legal 
Government in Rome, the Republic, have the right to 
maintain myself armed in this, the territory under my 
jurisdiction ; and then if these my volunteers, champions 
of liberty and Italian unity, wish to have Rome as the 
capital of Italy, fulfilling the vote of Parliament and of 
the nation, they must not put down their arms until Italy 
shall have acquired liberty of conscience and worship, 
built upon the ruin of Jesuitism, and until the soldiers of 
tyrants shall be banished from our land/ 

With Italian troops behind, of whose plans he was 
unaware, with Papal troops before him, with a mysterious 
expectation of aid coming from France, with his own 
men more or less disaffected. Garibaldi felt that he 
must not delay at Monte Rotondo, much as he enjoyed 
the Prince of Piombino's palace and the lovely view 
over Michel Angelo's cupola, but that he must hasten 
to action if anything was to be done. He determined 
to set off at once for Tivoli. *As if presaging some 
disaster,' says Guerzoni, ' Garibaldi went downstairs in 
a sad and thoughtful manner, whistling an old Monte- 
videan air as if wishing to invoke good auguries from 
those brighter days for his success. Then he got on 
horseback, and galloped on rapidly and silently before 
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the scattered battalions on the Mentana road, as if he 
wished by this enthusiastic pace to reanimate the fast 
fading confidence of his men/ 

A column consisting of 4,700 infantry, two field 
guns, and two smaller guns, and one squadron of cavalry, 
commenced its march at 1 1 o'clock on November the 3rd, 
on the road to Tivoli. When they had proceeded a mile 
beyond Mentana, the vanguard was suddenly attacked, 
and had to fall back on Mentana, so as to form the 
battalions in line of battle. Having recovered from 
their first surprise, the General was able to rally his 
forces, and to re-take the positions they had lost ; and 
then, just as the Papal forces were retreating on the 
way to Rome, the French regiments, which thus far had 
been hidden behind the hills, out-flanked Garibaldi on 
the left. 

Mentana is but a small village with massive houses 
on either side of a single street. It is built in a hollow, 
between two hillocks on the right and left At first Gari- 
baldi thought the French were some of the Antibes 
legion, but the rapid and murderous fire of the chasse- 
pots, now handseled by the French against the ill-clad and 
ill-armed Garibaldians, soon proved that they had more 
formidable foes to contend with. But in spite of every- 
thing the Garibaldians made a brave resistance. They 
flung themselves on the French with the fury of despair, 
four or five times. Some haystacks in the centre of the 
fight were taken and re-taken. Desperate stories are 
told of the valour of some of these raw recruits on this 
day : how they rushed on the enemy with tooth and 
nail if their arms failed them ; how one man bit a 
piece out of a Frenchman's cheek, which he preserved in 
spirits of wine afterwards, and gaily showed as a trophy 
to his friends, saying that he was keeping it for next 
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year, when they would be at them again, and when he 
would have an opportunity of seeing if it would fit. 

Seeing, however, the hopelessness of the attack, and 
that there was no chance of ultimately winning the day. 
Garibaldi decided to withdraw his men from the field of 
battle, passing under the fire of the chassepots, and 
leaving behind him 400 or 500 men on the field, and 
about the same number of prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy. Garibaldi covered his rear admirably ; and a 
body of men, who shut themselves up in a fortress, and 
did not give way till their ammunition was done, 
managed greatly to assist the retreat. 

Menotti Garibaldi, writing an account of the battle 
to a friend, bears testimony to the bravery of the volun- 
teers. * Seldom, I can assure you frankly, with pride, 
would old soldiers, when commanded to attack with the 
bayonet, rush forward with such valour and enthusiasm.' 
Even that evening, when the main body had fallen back 
on Monte Rotondo {Montre-ton-doSy as the French 
soldiers now call it by way of a bad pun), the General 
gave orders for a night-attack, in which the men will- 
ingly acquiesced ; but on examining into the state of the 
ammunition, it was discovered that scarcely a cartridge 
remained, and not a single round of ammunition for the 
cannon. On hearing this, the General gave orders for 
an immediate retreat on Passo Corese, where he pro- 
ceeded to the disbandment of his troops. Late in the 
evening he walked out on the balcony of Prince Piom- 
bino's palace, and sadly contemplated the blaze of the 
enemy's bivouac fires and the lights of Rome. 

The arms that were found on the field of Mentana 
bore testimony to the manner in which the Garibaldians 
had been equipped. The muskets were all old-fashioned, 
many of them dating from the times of the first 

T 
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Napoleon, some with flint locks, some even were Minie 
rifles. No wonder they could make but poor way 
against the chassepots of the French ; and then Menotti, 
in his order of the day before crossing the frontier, gave 
out, * I cannot march, I have no shoes ; I cannot stand 
still because I have nothing to cover my men ; I cannot 
fight because I have no ammunition.' And so faint and 
hungry were the men after their fight at Mentana, which 
lasted from mid-day until half-past five in the evening, 
that on their retreat to Monte Rotondo, they made them- 
selves broth of the herbs by the roadside. 

Two hours after Garibaldi's departure from Passo 
Corese, the French occupied Monte Rotondo without a 
blow. 

The conduct of the Italian Government during this 
time now requires our notice. The army under 
Cialdini occupied several points in the Papal territory, 
and carefully took care to throw every impediment in 
the way of supplies and ammunition reaching the volun- 
teers. When the Papal and French forces combined in 
attacking Garibaldi at Mentana, the Italian army kept 
aloof, believing with reason that to join openly in the 
affair would be an exceedingly unpopular action on 
their part throughout all Italy ; nevertheless, they were 
quite prepared to receive Garibaldi when he reached the 
frontier, and to take him prisoner. In fact, the whole of 
the policy of the Florentine Government reads very like 
a repetition of the Aspromonte affair five years before. 
Ratazzi, on both occasions, was at the head of affairs. 
On both occasions he played a double game, unable to 
curb this insubordinate subject. On both occasions he 
let him pass on to his own destruction. 

As for the King himself, he was much grieved at the 
slaughter of his subjects at Mentana. * Ah ! those 
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chassepots have mortally wounded my heart, as father, 
and as king,' he said ; * it is one of the greatest griefs 
that I have ever known in my life.' 

Nevertheless, the affair of Mentana had done some 
good for Italy ; it had shattered the threads of that 
policy which made Italy cringingly cling to France. 
The Marquis Pepoli, at the request of the King, wrote 
as follows to the French emperor : * The last events have 
suffocated every remembrance of gratitude in the heart 
of Italy. It is no longer in the power of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the alliance with France. The chasse- 
pot gun at Mentana has given it a mortal blow.' 

It was on the morning of November the 4th, when 
the so lately victorious troops of Garibaldi, gloomy and 
silent, marched out of the gate of Monte Rotondo, still 
showing signs of the fire by which they had won it. 

The arrangements for receiving the wounded Gari- 
baldians in the Eternal City had merited universal 
blame. They were brought in by cartloads to the sound 
of jubilant songs, in which shoals of priests took part ; 
they say, too, that the Holy Father was present to wit- 
ness the entry of his prisoners. A few weeks later an 
eye-witness describes to us the scene in one of the wards 
of the hospital thus : * The atmosphere of the long room 
is putrid ; its few windows are never opened, and the 
greater part of the beds have neither been changed nor 
made since the sufferers were laid down upon them two 
months ago. The sole ventilation that is obtained is 
due first, to the fact that the apartment has no ceiling ; 
and next, to the Italian habit of never shutting a door ; ' 
and as the crowded carts poured in with their prisoners, 
and Cardinal Antonelli was asked where they should be 
put, for the prisons were well-nigh full, he replied : * At 

all events, we have the catacombs left* 

T 2 
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One day, November the nth, the Pope visited the 
Garibaldians in the hospital : young Giovanni Cairoli 
was amongst them, now convalescent. The Pope, with a 
benign smile, addressed to him a few words of consola- 
tion ; but Cairoli, still heart-wrung by his brother's 
death in the Vigna Glori, replied in tones of bitter 
reproach, telling the Pontiff some hard and unpalatable 
truths. Afterwards, we are told, Cairoli sent to apolo- 
gise, regretting that his grief had wrung such strong 
language from his mouth. 

On reaching Passo Corese, Garibaldi consigned his 
arms to Colonel Ravi, committed to General Fabrizi 
the care of reconducting the volunteers to their homes, 
and handed over the care of his ambulance to Dr. Emilio 
Cipriani .\ and then set off by special train to Florence, 
with the view of returning to Caprera. At the station 
of Frigline the train was stopped by a battalion of 
Bersaglieriy and Camozzi, lieutenant-colonel of some 
carabineers, stepped forward and begged Garibaldi to 
come and have a few words with him in private : when 
Garibaldi lent forward his head, he whispered in his 
ear : * I have the order to arrest you.* * But,' expostu- 
lated Garibaldi, quite loud, ' I am a deputy of Parlia- 
ment, and an American citizen, too : you are arresting 
me without taking me in open crime, or transgression 
of the laws. I fought as General of the Roman Re- 
public, delegated by the Constituent Assembly to 
represent it in the territory of my own jurisdiction, and 
when I came to the confines of Italy I put down my 
arms. I have committed no act hostile to the State, 
and I declare that you shall not arrest me except by 
force, and by dragging me from my place in this 
carriage.' 

Camozzi telegraphed at once the result of this 
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interview to Gualterio, Minister of the Interior, who 
answered back, merely, 'Arrest him.' Canzio, Crispi, 
and others, who were in the General's carriage, seized 
their weapons, and prepared for resistance : the soldiers 
on the platform fixed their bayonets : but General Gari- 
baldi, thinking better of his foolish threat to resist, bid 
them desist from bloodshed. 

Two carabineers now lifted Garibaldi : one took him 
by the arms, the other by the feet : and in this way, 
like an inanimate being, the great hero was conducted 
into the carriage destined to convey him to Spezzia, on 
his second journey to the fort of Varignano. At every 
station where the train stopped the platform was 
crowded with enthusiastic admirers of the General ; the 
cheering was unabated, and the Ministry found it a try- 
ing time. The Roman question darkened the political 
horizon ; and, by the failure of this attempt of Garibaldi's, 
Rome as the capital of Italy seemed more distant than 
ever. 

It was no longer a case in which Garibaldi could 
decide. His method of reaching Rome was proved to 
be a failure : his volunteers were disbanded, and if he 
could have presented himself on the frontier, once more, 
scarce a man would have been found foolish enough to 
follow him. So after a little rest at Varignano, which 
was exceedingly good for his health — overwrought and 
over-excited as he had been, for a man of his age — the 
King gave him permission to return to Caprera. As far 
as Italy and Rome were concerned, his star was now 
for ever set. 

Far better was it for Italy to wait patiently the 
fulfilment of her wishes. Any open breach with 
France, at this time, would have resulted in nothing, 
but the severance of those slender threads which held 
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together the possessions of Victor Emmanuel in the 
Peninsula. If only Garibaldi could have seen this as 
others saw it, he would have saved much precious 
blood, much precious gold, and endless anxiety to his 
country. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TftE CAMPAIGN IN THE VOSGES. 

Well, the Eternal City was won, as all the world 
knows — without any assistance from Garibaldi, without 
disturbing the political aspect of Europe, and with the 
least possible amount of fighting — during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. 

The 2nd of October found Victor Emmanuel at the 
Quirinal ; and the Recluse of Caprera had been rest- 
less all the summer, at the sound of the din of arms, 
having in the previous September positively determined 
to buckle his sword once more on to his worn- out old 
body — worn out by frequent attacks of rheumatism, 
which had drawn and contorted the once stalwart 
frame. 

Violent, now, in his writings, his speeches, and his 
thoughts, we can hardly recognise in Garibaldi the 
patriotic hero who had given to his sovereign the crown 
of two kingdoms, who had declared that, * by a republic 
he meant that government which gives the people the 
greatest possible national prosperity ; I do not care 
whether at the head of such a government there be a 
king or a president' Now he writes as follows of the 
King of Prussia and the victorious Germans : * Black 
Tool of Tyranny, your empire comes, the empire of the 
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'. ftineral pile. Your favourite period, the Middle Ages, 
again appears. Your fallen hero of Sedan comes again, 
writh Satan's smile upon his lips. You turn your viper's 
eyes to the new Emperor, sullied with blood and tor- 
ture. The exasperation of the proud inhabitants of the 
Republic has risen to a pitch. I hope, however, that 
Europe, and the whole world, will recognise the up- 
right and magnanimous conduct of the sons of the 
Republic, and will take note of the bestial demeanour 
and infamy of the soldiers of the despot' 

In short. Garibaldi had now passed beyond the 
most glorious period of his life : he was no longer the 
moderate, high-minded man he had been ; he was as 
rabid a hater of anything which had government for its 
object, as the proverbial Irishman, who on reaching a 
country asked what the government was ; * for, what- 
ever it is,' added he, * I am agin it' 

Garibaldi was restless at Caprera all that autumn. 
After Sedan, and after the declaration of the French 
Republic, he was happy : his traditional enemy. Napo- 
leon, was degraded from his high estate. At one time, 
he determined to go to France to aid her dying struggles ; 
at another time, he determined not to go, and took up 
his pen to address the world. The following is a copy 
of what went the round of the English journals : — 

* My dear Haweis,— I shall not go to France, and, 
like you, I am an avowed partisan of peace ; neverthe- 
less, I would fain see England — which, more than any 
other country in the world, is the classic land of peace — 
take the initiative in the formation of a world-wide 
Areopagus, and thus put an end to those savage mas- 
sacres, with which at this moment Central Europe is 
cursed. I have sent the following ideas to Berlin and 
Stockholm, and I now enclose you a copy of them, in 
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order that you may give them publigity, should you 
think it advisable to do so. Yours, &c., 

* Giuseppe Garibaldi/ 
The poor old man could not rest content with his 
exertions for a world-wide Areopagus, but must needs, 
only a few days after writing this letter, embark for* 
France, on martial deeds intent. Often must he have 
repented this foolish expedition. It was like those wild 
attempts on Rome, in defiance of everybody — for France 
was at this time almost at the feet of Prussia, fighting 
but for honour. He was abused by all parties : it was 
his fault that the Army of the East — the last hope of 
France — was beaten ; nay, enthusiastic journalists were 
even found to say that if Garibaldi had not committed 
gross errors in this campaign, the Prussians would never 
have reached Paris. Garibaldi had undertaken a thank- 
less task, indeed ; but, if this campaign is not to be 
compared in the brilliance of its results to those of former 
years, at all events there was nothing in it to disgrace 
Garibaldi, but much redounding to his honour, although 
the French will naturally be the last to recognise it. 

The mistakes were committed by those around him. 
As usual. Garibaldi was led to put his trust in egre- 
gious scamps ; and if ever there was a scamp, General 
Bordone, Garibaldi's quarter-master during this cam- 
paign, was one. 

Early in September, Garibaldi, in one of those 
moments of recklessness, had written to offer his services 
to the newly-appointed President of the French Repub- 
lic, who, fearing that Garibaldi would be a political 
embarrassment, did not answer him. At length, how- 
ever, the General's excitement, and the importunity of 
Bordone — who paid frequent visits to Caprera, represent- 
ing himself as the secret agent of the French Government 
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— induced Garibaldi, who had abandoned the peaceful 
intentions declared to Mr. Haweis, no longer to delay 
his departure to France ; * for/ said he, * I have never 
looked upon France as an enemy, but as a friend. It 
was Napoleon, and not France, that I hated ; and now 
he is gone, I look upon Republican France as my 
second country, to which I am ready to offer what 
remains of me.* 

The Italian Government looked jealously on Gari- 
baldi's offer. They thought he meditated getting back 
Nice, as a reward for his pains : for the Garibaldian 
party had been long trying to break the established 
peace, in order to obtain possession of that town, as 
well as of Trent and Trieste ; and, in truth, the * Egalit^,' 
in its enthusiasm, wrote : * We will restore him Nice, his 
beloved Nice.' But the Italian Government let him go ; 
thinking that to stop him would be to incur popular 
disapproval, and that if he did go, he would now be 
able to do but little for France, When, however, it was 
announced to the Provisional Government at Tours that 
the General had landed at Marseilles, they telegraphed 
to the civil authorities there : * Faites k Garibaldi une 
reception splendide : ' and, in conformity with this re- 
quest, a Royal salute was given to this avowed king- 
hater by the cannon of the forts. 

On September the 8th, Garibaldi was conducted by 
special train to Tours, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment He arrived just as Gambetta was making his 
escape from Paris, by balloon. The poor Archbishop of 
Tours held up his hands in dismay, when he heard of the 
General's arrival, and said to his secretary : * I thought 
that Divine Providence had heaped the last measure of 
humiliation upon our country, but I am deceived ; there 
has been reserved for it the supreme humiliation of 
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seeing Garibaldi arrive here, giving himself the missioa 
of saving France.' When the Archbishop uttered these 
words, he expressed the sentiments of nearly the whole 
of the French people : they cordially detested Gari- 
baldi's arrival — except the extreme Republicans, and a 
few lunatics who thought that the Prussians would be 
put to flight like the Neapolitans, by the very name of 
Garibaldi and the colour of his shirt. 

The Government was in a perplexing predicament 
They wished to conciliate the clerical party by making 
Louis Napoleon responsible for the evacuation of Rome ; 
and here, in the midst of them, was the very man who 
was the avowed champion of Rome for Italy. They 
wished, too, to keep the radicals and the clergy in some- 
thing like accord ; and if Garibaldi was sent home about 
his business, the radicals would be furious. 

Gambetta was not very well pleased to see the 
General, when he descended from the skies, but, per- 
force, he must appear to welcome him ; so he offered 
him the command of two or three hundred volunteers, 
who were assembled at Chamb^ry. 

Garibaldi was most indignant at such a slight, and 
talked of returning home. Gambetta grew alarmed at 
this, fearing the effect on the radicals ; so he summoned 
the * Grand Patriote,' as he politely called him, and 
offered him the command of all the free bodies in the 
Vosges district, from Strasburg to Paris, and a brigade 
of the Garde Mobile, 

Fortified with this permission, the General left Tours 
on October 13th, to establish his head -quarters at D61e, 
where he arrived on the 14th, just after General Cam- 
briels had been defeated in the defile of the Vosges, 
and had retreated to Besangon with 10,000 men, thus 
abandoning the French Thermopylae, so to speak. 
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Garibaldi's friends wished to persuade Gambetta to 
appoint him to the command of the Eastern Army ; but 
the President, fearing, as he said, *the complaints of 
both military and clergy alike,' dared not do it. So 
the General was modestly content with forming four 
brigades, one of which was commanded by Menotti, 
consisting of 5,781 men; the second, of 1,212, by 
Ricciotti ; the third, 4,098 men, by Bossak," a Polish 
patriot ; and the fourth, of 2,171, by Delpech. 

The formation of this army at D61e was a curious 
sight. Veritable beggars poured into the town, most of 
them with a view to getting uniforms, which were duly 
provided for them by Garibaldi's orders, but at the 
expense of the town. The chapel of the Communal 
College of Arc was given to them as barracks, and a 
horrid mess they made of it, too : * dirtying the con- 
fessionals, and piercing the pictures with their swords.' 
And here began that system of pillaging the churches 
and desecrating everything they came across, which 
was the great disgrace of Garibaldi's troops in this 
campaign. Much of the robbery and pillaging was 
done, without the General's knowledge, by his avaricious 
insubordinates : his quarter-master. General Bordone, 
we are told, in a legal process which took place after 
the war, * had been convicted several times for disregard 
of meum and tuum^ and has paid several fines imposed 
by the courts before this,' and numerous journals tell us 
that, before the war, he was only a poor chemist in 
Avignon, but that he returned with a great deal of 
luggage, and from time to time gladdened the heart of 
his dear wife in Avignon by sending her boxes with 
perquisites he had made during the campaign. 

By this man Garibaldi was completely governed 
during the whole campaign. A queer lot they were, 
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when all gathered together, as Achille Bizzone tells us : 
' We seem, here, in the midst of a balmasqu^\ thousands 
of diflferent costumes are to be seen. Children, at most 
sixteen years old, are camping in the mud of the fields, 
scarcely covered by a thin blue blouse, like those worn 
by our carters. The Bretons and French Garibaldians 
wear low-brimmed hats, like those in the opera " Di- 
norah : " the franc tireurs all dress unlike each other : 
the MobileSy intermixed with the last remnants of the 
line : a few Hussars, amongst the Dragoons and Chas- 
seurs dAfrique who escaped from the Prussians at 
Sedan and Metz : hospital attendants, with the red 
cross on a white field : and amidst this mass of soldiers, 
who are not serious but careless, a number of women 
and children, who wander about the fields to escape 
from the terrible enemy. Such is the picture which 
presents itself to me.' 

Another Italian, Frapolli by name, started an oppo- 
sition volunteer corps of two battalions at Chamb^ry, 
abolishing the red shirt and other distinguishing fea- 
tures of Garibaldinism. It was got up, they say, by 
some Socialists, and annoyed the General extremely ; 
so he telegraphed to Gambetta to decide between the 
two. Gambetta, accordingly, ordered his secretary to 
telegraph to Frapolli : * The Government is anxious 
that General Garibaldi, who is rendering them valuable 
services, should not be thwarted ; you are therefore 
expressly invited to do nothing, by your acts or orders, 
which in any way conflicts with the General's regu- 
lations.' 

With such a heterogeneous crew to get into order, 
we can thoroughly excuse Garibaldi if he did not at once 
take much part in affairs going on around him. He is 
censured by the French General Cremer for paying no 
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attention to the battle that was going on betw< 
General Cambriels and the Germans at Bar-le-duc 
October the 22nd, though Prince William of Baden v 
not 7,500 mitres from Mamay, where the Briga 
Bossak was. 

The plan of this campaign of the East really was 
consist in Garibaldi's covering and masking the passa 
of the Army of the Loire, under General Bourbaki, frc 
the Valley of the Loire to the Valley of the Saone ; a 
then that, as soon as this force had occupied Vesoul a 
Lure, the volunteer General should pass behind a 
go into the Vosges mountains, where he could use 1 
guerillero talents to the best advantage. Autun, Dfl 
and Dijon form a scalene triangle, the vertex of whi 
is Dijon. This triangle was the theatre assigned I 
Garibaldi's manceuvres in France. 

The General, when at length prepared to act, co 
templated a reconnaissance from Autun, whither he h 
removed his head-quarters, on Chatillon-sur-Seine, to si 
prise the enemy on one of the great routes which lead frc 
Alsace to Paris, and entrusted the bold undertaking 
Ricciotti his son, giving him minute instructions for 1 
guidance written with his own hand. It really was rath 
a brilliant undertaking, and the success of it redound 
greatly to the credit of Ricciotti Garibaldi, who apparenl 
inherited his father's talents for an enterprise of the kir 

After a hurried march of three days he reach' 
Solieu, arriving on November the i8th at Culmier-le-si 
where he learnt that a large force of Germans were to 1 
left, and that another body had cut off his retreat on t 
right During the night, when none were expecting 
he divided his forces into two bands, who were to ma 
a simultaneous attack on the enemy. Aroused from thi 
sleep by the sudden onset, the Germans beat a retreat 
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The battle in the town was desperate, as the retiring 
forces fought step by step, losing in the encounter 130 
men, and leaving 170 prisoners and their standard in 
their enemy's hands. In the vast efforts of the two 
contending nations, of course this was but as a drop of 
water in the ocean, yet it nevertheless is worthy of note, 
as a pleasing episode as far as Garibaldi is concerned ; 
and when Ricciotti returned to his father's camp he was 
received with open arms and appointed to the rank of 
Major on the spot. 

During their stay at Autun the motley followers of 
the General disgraced themselves by most unwarrantable 
attacks upon the clergy of the town. Autun was a per- 
fect hotbed of priests, containing nine convents and 
countless churches, and Garibaldi had taken advantage 
of this state of affairs to turn them all into barracks. 
The * Daily News ' correspondent tells us how he found 
the cathedral occupied by 350 franc tireursy one of 
whom was smoking a pipe and reading the * Petit Jour- 
nal' upon the high altar. And then there was the 
pillaging of the archbishop's palace, a most disgraceful 
affair, certainly undertaken without Garibaldi's orders, 
but nevertheless giving an opportunity to the clergy for 
abusing him soundly. 

Ricciotti Garibaldi himself tells us that ' finding the 
priests everywhere caballing against him in his own ranks 
as spies and informants for the Germans, Garibaldi took 
a step which was attended with much risk and anxiety. 
He arrested several priests, tried and convicted them of 
treasonable communications with the Germans, and sus- 
pending over them the sentence of death, made them 
march with his forces handcuffed and degraded for four 
days.' ^ 

» Vide Mr. Whalley, M.P., on Public Affairs, Peterborough Times, 
March 4, 1 871. 
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Some men got up a repoft that arms which the arch- 
bishop was unwilling to give up, were concealed in the 
palace ; so a company of Garibaldians, fifty in number, 
set off to the episcopal residence, entered by a window, 
and proceeded straight to the archbishop's chamber, 
the door of which they forced open. Twelve soldiers 
entered the room where the venerable prelate was asleep 
in bed, and sword in hand, searched high and low, 
behind the curtains, and under the bed, for the supposed 
arms, which it is needless to say they did not find, while 
their comrades wandered through the other rooms, 
taking whatever pleased them, and did not leave till four 
o'clock in the morning ; even the archbishop's watch 
and his crozier, which was in the adjoining chapel, were 
missing, as also the seal of the see. 

Next morning Garibaldi apologised for this intrusion, 
but restitution was impossible ; so it may be imagined in 
what repute the Garibaldians were in the Roman Catholic 
city of Autun. 

The General was next commissioned to protect 
Dijon from the enemy who menaced it. The Germans 
made their way without much difficulty to Calant, a 
village near Dijon, where they were bravely but unsuc-. 
cessfully attacked by the Garibaldians. The Garibaldi 
family did their best to get their men to act, but the 
French irregular Mobiles were seized with panic at the 
first sight of the German vanguard. Garibaldi vainly 
endeavoured to arrest their flight by dismounting from 
his carriage and singing the * Marseillaise,' but, say the 
Italian accounts, it was impossible to make the French- 
men advance. In their flight they even used their 
bayonets against their Italian comrades, dragging from 
his horse Menotti who was urging them to meet the 
Prussian fire. 
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The German accounts of this event are rather 
different, and run as follows : ^ * They arrived at night- 
fall before the advanced guards, established at Haute- 
ville, and attacked them to the chant of the Hymn of 
Garibaldi, to the noise of bells and the sound of tam- 
bourines as if they wished to frighten children. Before - 
the superior force of the enemy the advanced posts fell 
back on Daix, and uniting with a battalion which was 
there, received the musicians and tambourines with a 
volley so efficacious that many were killed and the rest 
put to flight/ 

* They are \osingprestige every day,' says the ' Libertd'* 
of December 28, 1 872 ; * they exchange more speeches and 
letters with such and such municipality than bullets and 
bombs with the enemy/ The French say that Garibaldi, 
by choosing a time for moving his troops when the 
transport of the Armie de lEst was at its height, inter- 
fered greatly with the national defence. Be this as it 
may, it was a capital excuse for the French to allege for 
the destruction of their eastern army, the last hope of 
France. 

For the first fortnight of January General Garibaldi 
remained inactive. On the 21st M. de Freycinet sent 
an angry telegram to Ricciotti Garibaldi, accusing him 
of doing nothing, and rendering General Bourbaki no 
assistance. However true this may have been, the Gari- 
baldians distinguished themselves once more before the 
close of the campaign by a sortie from Dijon, which, as 
our authority is French, we may presume has not been 
exaggerated.* General Bourbaki had accused Garibaldi 
of not covering his left as proposed. Garibaldi objected 
to this, that it was all he could do to watch Dijon with 

' Vide Mannheim and Hamburg journals. 
* M. de P reycinet, Guerre en Provence, 

U 
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his troops, and two days after this Garibaldi was himself 
attacked at Dijon, and only just succeeded in keeping 
the enemy at bay ; so he proves his wisdom in not send- 
ing off men to protect Bourbaki*s left 

On January the 20th, the Prussians arrived in sight 
of Dijon, and proceeded on the morrow to the attack, 
with 12,000 men, including some excellent Pomeranian 
troops. Garibaldi had from 15,000 to 18,000 volunteers 
in Dijon to oppose them. General Garibaldi, himself, 
was suffering much from rheumatism, and could not do 
more than get into his carriage and drive to the field of 
action, whilst he gave orders to his men. He stayed 
there all that day, during which the combat raged 
furiously ; the Prussians being obliged to retire. All 
the two following days the fight went on with unabated 
ardour ; but, at length, Garibaldi remained master of the 
field, and the Prussians retreated. 

The mobilised troops had been somewhat timid, 
owing to their inferior arms, but some of the battalions 
conducted themselves like old soldiers. The 4th Bri- 
gade, under Ricciotti Garibaldi, again distinguished 
itself by its valour, and possessed itself of a flag— 

* the first, the only one, alas ! which was won from the 
enemy in this war.* 

On their return to Dijon, in the evening, they were 
received with transports, and the inhabitants were eager 
in volunteering to form barricades or in making them- 
selves useful in any other way Garibaldi might wish. 

A telegram sent by Garibaldi to his daughter, 
Signora Theresita Canzio, after this event, ran as follows : 

* Vigorously attacked by the enemy, who have been 
obliged to retire after twelve hours of combat The 
Army of the Vosges has again, once more, worked weJJ 
for the Republic' Bossak, the exiled Pole, was killed 
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during this engagement. Of him Garibaldi tragically- 
said : * This Leonidas of modern times will in future be 
wanting to the democracy of the earth.' 

This was the last act of this miserable campaign in 
which General Garibaldi took any active part ; for the 
rest, he got nothing but censure from the Commis- 
sioners of Parliamentary inquiry in the conclusion of 
their account of the Army of the East to the National 
Assembly, in which due allowances must be made for 
the exaggerations of the French, and their desire to 
make any scape-goat bear their own shortcomings. * If 
General Garibaldi had been a French general, we should 
have been constrained to ask of you that this report, 
and the proofs which justify it, should be sent by the 
Assembly to the Minister of War, with a view to ascer- 
taining if General Garibaldi ought not to be brought 
up before a court-martial to answer for his conduct in 
having abandoned deliberately, and without contest, the 
positions which he was commissioned to defend, having 
thereby caused the loss of one of the French armies, 
and brought about a disaster which can only be com- 
pared to the disaster of Sedan and Metz.' 

Such were the thanks Garibaldi received from the 
Commissioners for mixing himself up in other people's 
quarrels. 

At the forthcoming elections after the peace, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of three towns — Nice, Dijon, and 
Paris, all thought necessary to elect him as their deputy. 
Accordingly, the Qeneral set off to Bordeaux, where it 
was decided that, as a stranger, he could not sit. So he 
wrote a letter, renouncing his seat, which was read on 
February the 1 3th. * As a last duty to this Republic, 
I have come to Bordeaux, where sit the representatives 

of the country, but I renounce the office with which 

u 2 
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I have been honoured by several Departments : ' and 
then he went to Caprera, after a final farewell to his 
soldiers of the Vosges, as follows : — 

* To THE Brave Army of the Vosges, — I leave 

you with grief, my brave men, but am driven to do so 
by pressing circumstances. Return to your hearths, 
and relate to your families the labours, the fatigues, the 
combats, which we have together sustained in the holy 
cause of the Republic. Tell them, above all, that you 
have a leader who has loved you like sons, and left you 
with pride. Au rh)air, under happier circumstances.* 

A complimentary letter was sent to the General, 
however, by the Ministers at Bordeaux, to the following 
, effect. 

* General, — The Minister has sent in your letter, 
in which you resign the command of the Army of the 
Vosges. In accepting that resignation, it is the duty 
of the Government to thank you, in the name of the 
country, and to express its regret. France will not 
forget. General, that you have fought gloriously with 
her children in defence of her territory and for the 
Republican cause. Accept our cordial and fraternal 
greeting. JULES Simon. Garnier Pages. 

* Le Flo, Minister of War. 
* Arago. Pelletan.' 

Later on. Garibaldi was returned as a Deputy for 
Algeria ; on which occasion a violent discussion took 
place as to the validity of his election, being a foreigner. 

Locroy said : * General Garibaldi became French on 
the field of battle.* Victor Hugo said : * Not a King, 
not a State — no one came forward to help France, who 
had done so much for Europe— only one man.' Upon 
which, ironical applause interrupted the orator. * Well/ 
continued he, * no Powers interposed, but a man came 
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forward — that man was a power. He came : he has 
fought I do not wish to injure anyone ; I speak but 
the plain truth — he was the only general who fought 
for France who was not conquered/ 

Indescribable was the uproar at this speech : one of 
those disgraceful scenes of maddened fury ensued, which 
cannot well be seen out of a French Assembly. 

Victor .Hugo wished to go on ; but they would not 
let him. Yells and gesticulations of such an alarming 
character took place, that the orator deemed it most 
prudent to withdraw. No wonder Garibaldi became a 
devoted admirer of Victor Hugo, and has made him his 
pattern for the last years of his life. 

Garibaldi's sword had been rejected by a pope, trifled 
with by a constitutional king, and was now insulted by 
a republic : so he thought he had nothing left for him 
to do but to embrace the cause of the most extreme 
revolutionists. 

Six weeks later, the Communists of Paris invited 
him to join them. He wrote : * Thank you for the 
honour of my nomination to the command of the 
National Guard of Paris, which I love, and with which 
I should have been proud, if health permitted, to share 
the glory and the dangers.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LATTER DAYS. 

For the hero of Marsala and Naples one would fain 
recount an old age of repose and honour. Everyone 
would have forgiven to General Garibaldi errors of judg- 
ment at Aspromonte and Mentana, had he been con- 
tent to bury the violent sentiments of his latter days 
amongst the rocks of Caprera ; but in proportion to his 
inability to fight with his sword, has increased his 
ardour for fighting with his pen ; and with this latter 
weapon, for the last ten years, Garibaldi has tried hard 
to undo any good he may have done with the former, 
and to make himself a firebrand in his country. 

Of course, there is the old question of influence at 
work, against which, with an enfeebled frame, the Gene- 
ral was not likely to contend, since in his best days he 
was easily swayed by those around him : and around 
the paralysed form of the old Italian warrior have 
flocked, of late years, men of the extremest demo- 
cratical principles, eager to make use of his name in 
every agitation against government, at home or abroad. 

Garibaldi, in short, was the man for a period of 
turmoil and transition ; and now that these have given 
place to a period of peace, or, as he would term it, of 
* ignominious indolence,' he has retired to his rocky den. 
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and the murmurings of the old lion of Caprera have not 
been worthy of the warrior. 

Yet there have been gleams of sunshine in this 
otherwise dark period: and one of these was in 1875, 
when he presented himself in Rome to take his seat as 
Deputy : for in the elections of 1874 he had been chosen 
by several electoral colleges to represent them, and one 
of these was the Roman constituency. Garibaldi was 
still the idol of Italy, from the throne to the cottage ; 
Italians worshipped him but they did not know what 
to do with him. His majority in Rome was a feeble 
one, for prudent men would say : * We adore Garibaldi, 
but we do not want him for our Deputy.' 

Yet Garibaldi was returned as member, and was on 
his way to Rome. 

It was naturally expected that he would come as 
the champion of democratic and anti-clerical principles, 
and that if he did take the oath of allegiance to his 
sovereign, he would declare, like Caralotti, that he looked 
upon it as * a mere farce, and in no way binding upon 
him.' 

On landing at Civita Vecchia, the inhabitants turned 
out at two in the morning to greet him. Horsemen 
rode by his carriage, reckless adventurers clambered on 
the roof of the .railway carriage, on chance of being able 
to see the edge of his cap through the lamp-holes. 
He reached the capital on January the 24th ; and those 
bystanders who had not seen him for some years were 
struck with sympathy at his appearance — crippled as 
he was by gout and rheumatism, his hands drawn back, 
his face somewhat attenuated, his beard grizzled, his 
aspect that of a confirmed invalid, who was obliged to 
use crutches and the strong arm of his son Menotti to 
assist his progress. 
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Ypt as of old there was the red shirt and the gre^ 
cloak ; there was the pleasant smile, lit up by the well- 
known row of white tjceth, which told of abstemious 



habits, and unimpaired digestive organs, and the people 
of the Eternal City were as mad as ever over their idol, 
and cheered him lustily on . his way to the Hotel 
Gostanzi, from the balcony of whicji he made a pru- 
dent, laconic speech. *Do you wish me to speak to 
you ? Well then, I am very pleased to see you, and 
now go home. Be Komans in everything, both in 
patriotism and in order/ 

Garibaldi in Rome was true to his character, still 
urged by a restless longing for action^ still swayed by 
sudden and strong impulses, still prone to yield to un- 
toward suggestions, almost always out in his reckonings 
and reasonings, still ready to lean for support on the 
first advice that came when he distrusted his own. 
Luckily for Italy, and for himself, at Rome this year he 
fell in with good advisers. Benedetto Cairoli was there, 
the last of the four brothers, now a leading politician,* 
and his influence over Garibaldi was towards loyalty 
and patriotism. Moreover, the warrior-king, Victor 
Emmanuel, was there too, and whenever Garibaldi 
found himself near the sovereign who had 'drawn his 
sword for Italy,* he felt that loyalty which was wont 
to grow cold in his distant island rekindle in his 
breast 

There was much excitement in the Senate House 
on the day when Garibaldi took his seat The Right 
felt nervous as to the issue of events ; they sat quiet as 
he entered and allowed the Left to do the cheering. 
Amongst the latter Garibaldi, supported as he entered 
by two friends, took his seat 

* The third had died of typhus fever. 
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The presiding uDfficer, after §ome trouble, silenced the 
cheering, and hastily disposing Of the business in pro- ' 
gres^ called upon the -General to take the oath. He 
rose from his seat slowly and with difficulty, and amidst 
profound silence lifted his hand, and responded ifi acle^r 
solemn voice the word ' Giuro^ (I. swear). 

, The effect was thrilling, everyone forgot the present, 
and seemed to revert to the glorious days of Garibaldi's 
career, fifteen years ago ; applause loud and strong burst - 
forth from deputies arid spectators. The hitherto silent 
Right rose in a body, and cheered frantically.' Garibaldi 
himself was moved by this demonstration, silently bowing 
his thanks, and shortly afterwards leaving the Senate 
House. 

It was General Medici, Garibaldi's old companion in 
arms, and now first aide-de-camp to the King, who pre- 
vailed upon the General to go to the Quirinal, and pay 
his respects to the King of all Italy. A modest carriage 
took him, accompanied by Medici and Menotti. For 
some time the General sat alone with the King, and 
then came out, hobbling on his crutches, but refusing 
aid, saying he could manage very well by himself. 

So all was peace and contentment in Rome. For 
once in his life Garibaldi found himself for a whole 
month on good terms with his Government, * his honey- 
moon,' as the Italians facetiously called it. Well for his 
good name had he finished his career with this pleasing 
episode ; but it was not to be. 

Garibaldi soon gave out, and wisely too, that he had 
no intention of mixing himself up in the political world. 
New scenes of labour were suggested to him, and into 
these he plunged with his accustomed vigour. 

Prince Alessandro Torlonia, a rich banker, had in 
his old age drained the Lake Fucino. The Minister of 
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Public Works,. Signer Spaventa, went to see this work, 
and awarded the Prince a gold medal. The Prince now 
persuaded Garibaldi to assist him in further works. 
Victor Emmanuel, General Garibaldi, and Prince Tor- 
Ionia formed a curious Triumvirate, the object of whose 
sittings was the question of diverting the course of the 
Tiber, and improving thereby the sanitary and agri- 
cultural conditions of the Campagna. 

There was to be a canal thirty kilometres long and 
100 metres wide, leading from the Ponte Molle in Rome 
to the Port of Fiumiano near Ostia, after the fashion of 
M. de Lesseps' achievement at Suez ; the flat country 
around was to be raised by what was dug out there- 
from : the land was to be drained into it, and laid out 
for cultivation, and coloni&ecl'by an agricultural and 
marine population : all this* was to be done at the cost 
of about 80,000/. 

But how was poor Italy to spend so much money on 
a sanitary idea } The Minister of War wanted the 
money to build forts with ; the Minister of Marine 
wanted it for his ironclads ; and if the Chambers did 
decide on the adoption of Garibaldi's scheme, the execu- 
tion of it was indefinitely postponed, and everyone knows 
what that means in Italy. Minghetti, the Prime Minis- 
ter, promised to hurry it on one day, and then drew back 
the next, until General Garibaldi got very angry at the 
neglect of this project of his old age, and was not spar- 
ing of abuse on the Ministry for their conduct. 

The gift of 40,000/. offered by the Italian Government 
to Garibaldi — was it ever received or not ? This will be 
a question the answer of which will perhaps be hidden 
for ever from sight At all events to-day he is in receipt 
of the tidy income of 2,000/. a year from the Govern- 
ment, which at Caprera he would find it hard to spend 
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were it not for the facility his family display in spending 
it for him. 

It was contrary to the principles of the old hero of 
the Two Sicilies to take money ; he had left his cam- 
paigns with an empty pocket, and at length he received 
State money only on the strenuous urging of his family, 
adding by way of excuse, that he was now glad to have 
a little money in his pocket to spend on the Tiber 
scheme, and other charitable works ; but Menotti, Canzio, 
and Signora Garibaldi consider that charity begins at 
home, and act accordingly. 

This was not the only aspect in which Garibaldi was 
changed. In sketching scenes of his later life, Alberto 
Mario, the editor of the * Lega di Democrazia,' puts words 
into the mouth of the old General which prove that he 
has cast to the winds all the principles which he professed 
of yore. The speech is as follows : * As for me, I consider 
prophets and revealers of religion to be those men of 
genius who have discovered the eternal laws of nature : 
Copernicus, who realised the motion of the earth ; Gali- 
leo, who demonstrated the same ; Kepler, who measured 
the orbits of the planets, &c. . . . Your Bible made the 
sun stand still. . . . For me there exist three infinites : 
that of space, that of time, that of matter. As for priests, 
they are injurious from the doctrines they preach ; I 
speak of priests of all religions.' Garibaldi, far from 
refuting this, wrote to thank Mario for his * beautiful 
volume on his life.* So we may presume that these are 
the latter-day principles of the man who once professed 
his entire adherence to Christianity. One of his laconic 
letters of last year illustrates this. It was as follows : — 
'Dear friends, — Man has created God, not God man. 
Yours ever. Garibaldi.' 

After Victor Emmanuel's death Garibaldi got a 
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polite invitation to the funeral, which he declined on the 
plea of ill-health, but sent Menotti as his representative, 
and with the opening of the new reign Garibaldi's letters 
become more pointedly extravagant in their democratic 
tendency. It was curious to see the influence exercised 
by the bluff old King over his wayward subject, an in- 
fluence which when removed carried with it to tlie grave 
all that remained of Garibaldi's respect for the House of 
Savoy. But of politics we will speak more in due 
time. 

We must now pay another visit to Caprera, and see 
the invalid at home once more, before his bones, or 
rather his ashes, are mingled with the island rocks ; for 
Garibaldi is a warm advocate for cremation, as he tells 
us in a letter to Bizzoni not long ago. It was written 
on the occasion when the municipality of Florence had 
refused burial in the cemetery of S. Miniato to the 
remains of Cuneo, whom Garibaldi had known well in 
Montevideo, who had been a great mover in the various 
revolutions of Italy, and who died in 1875. * It is not 
enough,' writes Garibaldi, * for those wretches to force 
servility on the living, they wish, too, the slavery of 
corpses. I will write to Florence, and if the cremation 
Society will honour the corpse of my friend, as they did 
that of Keller, and as I hope they will honour mine, the 
ashes shall receive the hospitality of my sarcophagus at 
Caprera.' 

But Oneglia, the birth-place of Cuneo, solved the 
difficulty. The townspeople consented to bury the 
unburnt corpse, and the voyage to Caprera was 
spared to it. 

Many alterations have taken place at Caprera since 
we paid it a visit, just after the arrival of nurse Fran- 
cesca to provide for the nourishment of a little Canzio. 
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This good lady is now thoroughly established as Signora 
Garibaldi : she is the mother of Manlio and the tall 
Clelia ; she is the nurse of the General in his old age, but 
a shadow is cast over this domestic felicity by that lady 
who resides at Comasco up in the Lakes. In vain had 
Garibaldi clamoured for a divorce ; in vain had he asked 
Victor Emmanuel to legitimatise his children ; to the 
former request the Civil Tribunal at Turin was deaf; to 
the latter the King is said to have responded, * Ah ! If 
there had been any possible way of doing so, I can 
assure you I should have tried it long ago myself/ 

So poor Giuseppe and Francesca groaned over their 
luckless lot at Caprera. Yet notwithstanding, they made 
themselves very happy and contented. Buildings grew 
up around them, a large dining-room was planned, 
gardens were laid out around the house, the place was 
full of bath-chairs for the old invalid, and when Theresita 
and Canzio came they would have a fishing expedition 
on the shore, the General being wheeled down to watch 
the sport by the water's edge, and then the fish, removed 
from the net to the spit, would mingle their frizzling 
fragrance with that of the aromatic herbs around, and 
attendants would spread tables on the beach, laden with 
a good deal more than fish for the alfresco repast. 

The humble white-washed cottage surrounded by 
desolate wildness is a myth. True enough, it is one- 
storeyed, but it covers a large space of ground. The 
rooms are fit for a nobleman, and are furnished with 
sufficient luxury for a modest-minded prince. In short. 
Garibaldi acts, and does far more than many a prince 
dare do ; he receives far more homage than half the 
crowned heads of Europe, and if he affects to disregard 
such things, they are by no means unpleasing to his 
better half, who shows off her possessions, and amongst 
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them the old invalid, in quite a regal way, and yet if she 
thinks nobody is looking, Signora Francesca Garibaldi 
can run up an apple or a nut tree in a manner highly 
undignified for the Queen of Caprera. 

On January the 14th, 1880, arrived good news at 
Caprera. The Court of Appeal at Rome had annulled 
the sentence of the Civil Tribunal at Turin ; the mar- 
riage of Giuseppe Garibaldi and Giuseppina Raimondi 
was declared null and void on grounds that an Austrian 
could allege, but an Italian could not, and for this once 
Garibaldi's inveterate enemies, the Austrians, did him 
a good turn, for he had been married, as we have 

seen, at Como, before their jurisdiction in that town 
was at an end. 

Ten days after the receipt of this intelligence 
Francesca had her trousseau ready, the General donned 
his best clothes, and sat in his smartest bath-chair, whilst 
Theresita and her husband hurried from Genoa to assist 
at the nuptials. Menotti and his wife who came from 
Rome, and a few of the General's oldest friends were 
invited, such as Fazzari, Froscinanti, Sgarallino, more as 
witnesses than as guests. 

At twelve o'clock on the appointed day (January the 
24th) Signor Bargone, Syndic of La Maddalena, crossed 
over to the island, and before this functionary Giuseppe 
Garibaldi and Francesca were civilly united. Clelia and 
Manlio acted the parts of bridesmaid and best man to 
their parents. Francesca wore a white silk dress all 
adorned with orange-blossoms, and the General, more 
hilarious and serene than he had been for many a day, 
sat in his bath-chair dressed in a white poncho^ and with 
a scarlet handkerchief round his neck, and a white one 
cast over his poor distorted hands. When asked to 
describe himself, he answered gaily, * I am of the agri- 
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cultural profession/ and as such he was entered in the 
register. After the ceremony, the happy pair and their 
friends had a repast spread for them; many healths 
were drunk, and many toasts were given, and while they 
sat at the meal, telegrams of congratulation poured in 
from all sides, including one from the King of Italy. 
Thenceforward, with every compromising doubt removed, 
Signora Francesca felt herself Queen indeed, and her 
first subject was no other than her paralysed lord and 
master. 

So much for the home at Caprera, during these 
latter days. Though the office may be an unpleasant 
one, we cannot pass over in silence the Garibaldian 
correspondence of the last few years, and his violent 
attacks on the Government, which he had sworn to re- 
spect so few years ago. Italian, French, and English 
papers have teemed with them : at one time, scarce a 
day passed without something appearing in the papers 
of the Peninsula from Garibaldi's pen, but latterly they 
have given up publishing them for very shame ; and 
Italians mourn over their idol, and the line he has taken 
up during his declining years. 

A far more grateful task would it have been to 
terminate his career with a description of the Achilles- 
like shield which the Sicilians subscribed for, and pre- 
sented to him. It was circular, and on the spot where 
the ancient boss was placed, a shell, meant to represent 
Caprera, bore the head of Garibaldi, in the act of com- 
mand, while before him the enemies of Italy were seen 
in flight ; and on the surface were inscribed the names 
of his numerous battles, and the name of Rosolino Pilo, 
the precursor of the Thousand. It was one of those 
shields about which Homer could have sung ; and we 
turn with regret from the contemplation of it to the 
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very un Homeric language with which Garibaldi has 
lately deluged the papers. 

To Garibaldi's thinking, Italy is 'miserable inter- 
nally, and humiliated abroad,' on account of the men 
who * misgovern this unhappy country ; ' and he himself, 
by way of improving matters, tries to embroil this 
country not only in civil, but in foreign war. There was 
the affair of Trent and Trieste — * Our Eastern Nice and 
Savoy,' as Garibaldi playfully called them, two bits of 
Italian soil, * unredeemed from Austrian tyranny,' as 
they said. Garibaldi was foremost of the war party on 
this occasion. 

* The Apostle of Peace,' as he styled himself, in 
many of his letters, by way of bringing about this 
desired end, attacked the Depretis Ministry, for their 
pusillanimity in not fighting Austria. On November the 
30th, 1877, he writes : * Just as the spurge will never bear 
cherries, so a Ministry headed by Depretis will never 
venture to make those swaggering Austrians under- 
stand that, in the present times, conquests made by 
the sword are no longer legitimate.' And then, per- 
haps, after a day or two, we find a letter from him 
exhorting every nation to put down the sword, and 
advocating international arbitration as the panacea for 
every dispute. 

Garibaldi never can believe that any good can come 
out of Austria. If they were tyrannical in their dealings 
with Italy in 1848, thirty years of humiliation had not 
served to show them the error of their ways. *They 
are as bad as the Turks,' writes Garibaldi, urging his 
countrymen to arm on behalf of Italians * still in bond- 
age ; ' yet Trent and Trieste are much happier under 
Austrian rule than ever they could expect to be under 
Italian. Trieste, for instance, would suffer like Venice, 
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when the Queen of the Adriatic ceased to be the port 
of Austria ; taxation would be much heavier ; and very 
happy was 'irredeemed Italy* when this breeze blew 
over, which was fanned by Garibaldi and the Radical 
party, chiefly as a means whereby to attack the existing 
Government. 

In the next place, let us hear what Garibaldi has ta 
say on the Socialistic agitation. After the attempt at 
the assassination of the Emperor of Germany, in 1878, 
the General wrote, mildly stating that it was a pity to 
attack so old and venerable a man, older than himself, and 
almost as venerable — * yet, in the programme of German 
Socialists,' he writes, * which has lately been l^id out, I, 
for my part, see nothing horrible for the world.' 

Cairoli was now Prime Minister in Italy — Benedetto 
Cairoli, of whose life we have heard so much, and the 
best efforts of which were spent in Garibaldi's service. 
At first Garibaldi was pleased at the appointment of his 
old companion in arms, and said he expected great 
things from him ; writing that * if the Cairoli-Zanardelli 
Ministry doesn't do well, I don't know who the devil 
can.' But soon his ardour for his old friend cooled 
down, and Garibaldi writes to a Sicilian : * The future 
of the world is Republican : tell it with a loud voice to 
the Sicilian youth. To-day, however, it is necessary to 
conform to Cairoli.' Shortly after this, in December 
1878, he writes: * Socialism, Communism, Nihilism, 
Republicanism, are synonyms, and all signify the dis- 
content of the poor against those enjoying possessions 
wrongfully.' What a programme has Garibaldi laid 
out for the future of the world, if Republics of this 
nature are to be the order of the day ! 

The correspondence of Garibaldi with the French 
ultra-Radicals Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, &c., is a 

X 
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curious production for the old warrior hero. * For our 
part/ he writes, * we are not wanting in men of power, 
who are capable of organising, under the auspices of 
liberty and justice, an opposition to the overbearing 
limits of despotism and lies. We would have an Anti- 
Diplomatic Congress, presided over by Victor Hugo, at 
Paris.' In short, Victor Hugo and Garibaldi cover each 
other with compliments, and make out, to their mutual 
satisfaction, that there are no gfreater men living than 
themselves. 

* Never,' writes Garibaldi, * will universal peace be 
established, until, to use the words of Louis Blanc, 
" mankind shall have no more masters." ' 

Again, at the Voltaire Centenary, Garibaldi regretted 
much his inability to go to Paris, owing to his health : 
he sent as his deputy Signor Stefanoni, and wrote: 
* Voltaire was not only a liberal philosopher, he was one 
of the greatest precursors of that revolution which, 
throughout the whole of Europe, has broken the obstacles 
of feudalism. . . . Voltaire began the work, and we must 
complete it' 

Long letters from Garibaldi, proffering advice to the 
Government, caused the greatest embarrassment to his 
friend Cairoli. These letters were printed dX length in 
the democratic papers, and tended to strengthen those 
elements of disunion throughout Italy, which have pre- 
vented the newly- united kingdom from ever having in 
its Chamber of Deputies a large working majority, with 
which salutary schemes for the consolidation of the 
country could be carried out. 

One of these letters of advice from Caprera runs 
as follows : * Worthy of the Italian Parliament, and 
of the Cairoli Ministry, would be the three following 
subjects : — 
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* I. The nation to be armed. 

* 2. One general tax. 

* 3. The priests to the mattock.' 

The impossibility of carrying out any one of these 
forms with a feeble majority, never occurred to Gari- 
Jdi ; just as it never seems to have occurred to him 
at, without money, war could not be carried on against 
ustria. 

One day, early in 1879, Garibaldi pronounced his 
tention of going to Rome, regardless of a sharp 
tack of illness from which he was suffering at the 
ne, and regardless of a storm which was blowing ; so 
; set off from Caprera, and reached the Eternal City, 
lie young King greeted him, his friends greeted him ; 
± for a long time no one knew why Garibaldi had under- 
ken this voyage. But Alberto Mario knew ; and so did 
e world, when Garibaldi's Manifesto came out, and the 
Democratic League,' under his presidency, was noised 
)road. This manifesto was a bold one to set up under 
le very eyes of the King, and no wonder gendarmes 
ere employed -to pull the notices down whenever they 
LW them. It was decidedly a relief to the Government 
hen Garibaldi fell ill at Albano ; and other domestic 
Tairs, and the progress of his divorce, occupied his 
:tention at this time not a little. 

We have now reached the year 1880, and the latest 

Disodes in the political career of our hero. At the 

[azzini demonstration in Genoa, Stefano Canzio, 

aribaldi's son-in-law, had been seen very near a red 

ag, and some authorities even thought that they had 

istinguished his voice l|^ crying, * Viva la Repubblica I' 

it all events, no less a person than General Stefano 

!anzio found himself inside the prison of S. Andrea in 

renoa, and condemned to stay there for three months. 

X 2 
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On hearing this Garibaldi was furious, and deter- 
mined, feeble as he was, once more to make the best of 
his way to the Continent* to oblige the Government to 
deliver his precious son-in-law from his durance vile, 
forgetting entirely that Canzio had been found guilty by 
the law of his country for the breach of the same. 

Against his old friend, Benedetto Cairoli, he levelled 
the bitterest attacks, speaking of him as ' the Bayard of 
the century,' and calling him *a footman who had 
thrown off the mask.' One letter, indeed, was so rabid 
that his friends prudently kept it from publication, at 
least, so said the papers, who were deprived of the spicy 
morsel, and at this time even Garibaldi's most intimate 
friends wondered in their own minds at the readiness 
with which he could cast his former idols into the dust 

He wrote an angry letter to his constituents resign- 
ing his seat in the Chambers, saying, * I can no longer 
have myself counted amongst the legislators of a 
country where liberty is trampled upon, and the laws 
are only used to guarantee the liberty of the Jesuits, 
and enemies of Italy.' Menotti Garibaldi followed his 
father's example, and sent in his resignation too ; but 
the good people of Rome pressed the father and son to 
remain in their service, and accordingly their resig- 
nations were withdrawn. 

Commenting on Garibaldi's conduct in this affair, 
the Nazione sagely remarks : ' It is most fortunate for 
General Garibaldi that he does not live in one of those 
ancient republics which are the ideal and the aspiration 
of so many ignorant and ingenuous minds. He may be 
sure that, if he did, his utterances and acts would not 
be suffered with impunity to awaken the clamour which 
they do under this prosaic and well-assured consti- 
tutional monarchy.* 
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t -was an anxious time for the Government with 
3aldi on the threshold, thundering excommunica- 
against them, like any pope from his Vatican. 
^airoli was at the time in the Alps, combining a little 
nation and mountain air with his official duties of 
ecting the progress of the St Gothard tunnel ; but on 
news of Garibaldi's approach he hastened to Rome, 
prudently telegraphed to the General his thanks for 
ng come * to use his influence in quelling any dis- 
ir.* Very diplomatic indeed was this message, and 
thy of a man who had ample experience of Gari- 
ii's character. 

After a somewhat uncomfortable voyage. Garibaldi 
3hed Genoa on the evening of October the 3rd, 
lo, but the landing was postponed till morning, and 
anxious night it was for the Genoese authorities, 
ckily, however, there was no demonstration. In the 
►ming the association of veterans, and a few other 
:ieties, carrying perhaps a dozen standards in all, went 
ietly down to the quay, and the procession, with Gari- 
Idi in a carriage on mattresses, and Teresita Canzio, 
th her hair down her back and her child on her knee, 
ade its way to Canzio's house in the Via Assarotti. 
lie dreaded moment had arrived, but there was no 
snzy of enthusiasm. The day for such things had 
issed by, and eye-witnesses described it as a reception 
: * comparative coolness.' 

Poor old man ! He was sadly altered in mind and 
ody since he left these shores of Genoa with his 
thousand * brave companions. Now he could not stand ; 
e could barely raise his arm and wave a rose feebly in 
lis fingers to those who saluted him. He required four 
nen to lift him up the stairs, and in the evening, when 
L considerable crowd was assembled opposite the house, 
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he lay in the window on a couch, illumined by a few 
lamps and candles behind him, and electric light out- 
side, so that all might see his emaciated frame. To 
those who cheered him, he waved his hand, with a sickly, 
tired gesture. 

On the 7th, when recovered from his fatigues, accom- 
panied by all his family, he visited Canzio in prison. 
He was drawn there in a bath-chair, and remained a 
quarter of an hour in colloquy with his son-in-law, 
embracing him again and again, and copiously shedding 
tears, for what reason none could tell. Some slight 
street brawl was the only result of this expedition, and 
then came the news that the Government had granted 
an amnesty to Canzio, and those implicated in the 
affair. 

So all was quiet, and Garibaldi's object was gained, 
if his object had been merely that of getting Canzio out 
of his comfortable quarters in the prison of S. Andrea 

During his stay in Genoa, Garibaldi received end- 
less deputations. To the working-men's association of 
Bologna, who sent their deputies, he spoke of uni- 
versal suffrage as the surest cure for political woes, and 
gave them this advice : ' Agitate peacefully, but ener- 
getically, and you will have it* Then came a deputation 
from the Romagna of a like nature. Fifty of the * thou- 
sand ' of Marsala paid him their respects, embraced him, 
and shed tears, until at length, worn out by all this 
excitement, the General set off for S. Damiano d'Asti 
on October the 24th in a carriage lent him by the royal 
family. 

There was some talk of his going on to Paris this 
autumn to visit his dear friend Victor Hugo, whom he 
had worshipped with a blind idolatry for the last few 
years. According to the plan laid down, the whole 
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>aldi family were to lodge with Henri Rochefort, 
to have all the furniture exactly reproduced from 
era, so that they might feel perfectly at home, and 
qui wrote him a most flattering letter, which took 
i whole column in the newspaper, and ventured, 
ngst other things, this bold assertion : * If you were 
:onie, General, to Paris, enthusiasm would raise 
people before you, all France would proclaim you 
le leader of whom she has been in want, and who 
Id have given her victory.' But Signora Garibaldi 

not like to go so far from home, and expose her 
Dand to influences which might become more power- 
than her own, and, moreover, she was busy just then 
r a certain house at Asti, which would be a more 
a.sant residence for a young widow than the wilds of 
prera 

So the Paris scheme was abandoned ; but at Milan 
y were determined to have him for the opening of a 
)nument to those who had fallen at Mentana — a monu- 
mt subscribed for by the democratic party as a protest 
ainst a subscription then on foot for a monument in 
at city to Napoleon III. 

It was a wet day, and but a tame affair. Garibaldi 
me, and when he had waved his handkerchief, the 
onument was uncovered to the tune of the Garibaldi 
,rmn. Canzio on the occasion attacked the Govern- 
ent with the vehemence of a man who had lately been 
state prisoner, and then a crown of oak was placed on 
le top, and the ceremony was concluded. 

The visit to Milan was a repetition of that to Genoa. 
)eputations poured in from all sides, and the invalid- 
ero was fatigued to death, and then the day before 
is departure there was a congress held in the theatre, 
he object of which was to advocate universal suffrage. 
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Worn out by what he had gone through, Garibaldi could 
not appear in person, but his wife and little Manlio, 
aged eight, occupied prominent positions on the stage, 
close to a bust of Garibaldi, covered with garlands, and 
surmounted by ilags^ 

Menotti was there, and Canzio too, also Rochefort, 
Blanqui, and the riff-raff of the Paris Commune. These 
worthy people got very angry with one another during 
the, course of the debate, and the congress did but little 
towards advancing the cause of universal suffrage. 

Shortly after Garibaldi and his family set off for 
Alassio, where a house had been kindly placed at his 
disposal for the winter. Early spring found him again 
at Caprera ; and let us hope that he will trouble Italy 
no more with his presence, if his visits are to be the 
occasion for revolutionary outbursts which bring to the 
surface all that is pernicious to the healthy develop- 
ment of United Italy, that unity for which few 
Italians have done more in their day than Garibaldi. 

Yet Italy is, after all, a country in the heart of 
which exist two elements diametrically opposed to 
each other, the happy fusion of which can be the only 
hope for a genuine unity. These are the Papists, the 
paolottiy as they are called, and the ultra-radicals, whose 
respective heads live at the Vatican and at Caprera. 
There is the subtle weapon of the confessional ever 
available to the former, and as long as the latter con- 
tinue their railings against them the breach will widen. 
A story that went the round of the Italian papers a short 
time ago illustrates this feeling. A priest was visiting a 
sick man, in whose room he saw a plaster bust of Gari- 
baldi : this he seized and dashed to the ground, shatter- 
ing it into a thousand pieces. The man of God then 
looked round until he espied a statue of the Virgin, 
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lich he put up in Garibaldi's stead. No wonder the 
^alid for the future dispensed with the services of the 
Lest ; no wonder Garibaldi increased his vehemence in 
3 next letter against his foes in the cassock, and wrote, 
To the Tarpeian Rock with the priests, not to the 
ampidoglio ! ' 
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